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The  Montana  State  Board  of  Education. 


EX-OFFICIO. 

GOVERNOR  J.  K.  TOOLE,  President. 

JAMES  DONOVAN,  Attorney  General. 

W.  W.  WELCH,  Sup't  Public  Instruction,  Secretary. 


BY  APPOINTMENT. 

Chas.  R.  Leonard,  Butte   .Term  Expires  February  1,  1906 

John  M.  Evans,  Missoula    "         "     February  1,  1906 

Wm.  M.  Johnston,  Billings  "  "     February  1,  1903 

N.  Wi.  McOonnell,  Helena   *   "         "     February  1,  1903 

O.  P.  Chisholm,  Bozeman   "         "     February  1,  1904 

J.  G.  McKay,  Hamilton  .......  ..........    "         "     February  1,  1904 

N.  B.  Holter,  Helena    "  "     February  1,  1905 

G.  T.  Paul,  Dillon    "         "     February  1,  1905 

J.  M.  Lewis   Clerk  of  the  Board 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

J.  K.  Toole   :  .President 

John  M.  Evans  Vice-President 

A.  H.  Barrett   Treasurer 

W.  W.  Welch   Secretary 


Letter  of  Transmittal. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Helena,  Mont.,  Dec.  31st,  1902 

To  His  Excellency,  J.  K.  TOOLE, 

Governor  of  Montana. 

Dear  Sir: — In  compliance  with  law  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1902. 

Yours  obediently, 

W.W.WELCH, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  June  3,  1902,  the 
following'  named  persons  wore  granted  state  and  life  diplomas: 


LIFE  DIPLOMAS. 

Carlotta  Collins  Great  Falls. 

Henry  C.  Riggs  Helena 

Randall  J.  Condon   Helena 

Katheryn  Johnston   Helena 

WmL  J.  Lenning  White  Sulphur  Springs 

Jno.  F.  Davies   Missoula 

Millie  J.  Coffin   Butte 

Josie  B.  Duke    Butte 

Alice  Sinclair  Botkin   Helena 

EUanore  Cowperthwaite   Helena 

Chas.  W.  Burchard  Pony 

Daisy  Irene  Blackstone   Helena 

Phoebe  Comfort  Williams   Dillon 

Enoch  Marvin  Drinkard   Gilt  Edge 

C.  Lucile  Dora   Butte. 

Benj.  F.  Gordon  Ubet 

Zoe  Bellew  Missoula 

Alma  E.  Evans   Livingston 


STATE. 


Gyrus  Paxton   Manhattan 

Alta  E.  Perry  Gilt  Edge 

Mrs.  Ida  Willis  Wiley   Miles  City 

Nellie  A.  Goodhue  Helena 

Wm.  Daniel  Bannister   Billings 

Edith  R.  Merrilees   Big  Timber 

Mrs.  Nona  Eddy   Helena 

Amy  Edmunds   Butte. 

W.  H.  Reed   Ekalaka 

Pearl  A.  Woods  Garnet 

Lillian  Carroll  Banks   Billings 

Walter  J.  Rankin   Whitehall 

Ethel  M.  Bruce   Victor 

Joseph  W.  Eaton   Anaconda 

Livia  Ericsson   Whitehall 

Isaac  M,  Eaton  Anaconda 

Wm.  I.  Eraser  Columbus 

Benj.  F.  Guthrie  Park  City 

Carrie  A.  Heath   Forsyth 

Mary  E.  Howard   Anaconda 

Herbert  A,  Kendall  Kalispell 

Laura  L.  Love   Glasgow 

Isabel  Kelley   Butte 

Stellah  Walker   Big  Timber 

Ansa,  E.  Sackett   Great  Falls 

Katherrine  Gehrett  Missoula 
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GOVERNOR  JOSEPH  K.  TOOLE,  President. 

JAMES  DONOVAN,  Attorney  General. 

W.  W.  "V^EIjCH,  Sup't  Public  Instruction,  Secretary. 

APPOINTED. 

Chas.  R.  Leonard,  Butte  •  .  Term  Expires  February  1,  1906 

JohiU  M.  Evans,  Missoula    "  "     February  1,  1906 

Wm.  M.  Johnston,  Billings    "  "     February  1,  1903 

N.  W.  McConnell,  Helena     "  "     February  1,  1903 

O.  P.  Chisholm,  Bozeman    "  "     February  1,  1904 

J.  G.  McKay,  Hamilton    "         "     February  1,  1904 

N.  B.  Holter,  Helena    "  "     February  1,  1905 

G.  T.  Paul,  Dillon    "  "     February  1,  1905 

J.  M,  Lewis  Clerk  of  the  Board 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

J.  H.  T.  Ryman,  President  Missoula 

T.  C.  Marshall,  Secretary   Missoula 

Hiram  Knowles   Missoula 


OSCAR  J.  CRAIG,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
President 

CYNTHIA  ELIZABEiTH  REILLY,  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 
W.  M.  ABER,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
FREDERICK  C.  SCHEUCH,  B.  M.  E.  A.  C, 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
MORTON  J.  ELROD,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Biology. 
ARTHUR  L.  WESCOTT,  B.  M.  E., 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
FRANCIS  CORBIN, 
Professor  of  English  Literature. 
JAMES  M.  HAMILTON,  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  History. 
WILLIAM  D.  HARKINS,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 
JESSE  P.  R0V7E,  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Geology. 
ELOISE  KNOWLES,  Ph.  B., 
Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Assistant  in  English. 
MRS.  BLANCHE  WHITTAKER, 
Director  of  Music  School. 

GRACE  HERNDON, 
Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 
LOUISE  HATHEWAY,  B.  A., 
Instructor  in  English  and  Rhetoric. 
RUTH  ELISE  KELLOGG, 
Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 
MARY  A.  WILCOX,  B.  S., 
Librarian. 


SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDU- 
CATION. 


Misoula,  Montana,  April  2d,  1902. 
Present :   Governor  J.  K.  Toole,  Atty.  General  Donovan,  Judge 
McConnell,  N.  B.  Holter,  Col.  Chisholm,  Judge  J.  M.  Evans,  J. 
G.  McKay. 

Upon  request  of  Governor  Toole,  Chairman,  the  plans  for  the 
Ladies  Dormitory  and  Gymnasium  for  State  University  of  Mon- 
tana were  presented  and  explained  by  Architects  Kennedy  and 
Gibson  to  the  members  of  the  State  Board.  Upon  motion  the 
Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  P.  M.,  April  3d. 

J.  G.  McKAY, 
Acting  for  Secretary  W.  W.  WELCH. 


Missoula,  Montana,  April  3d,  1902. 

The  adjourned  meeting  reassembled  at  the  Missoula  Club 
Rooms  at  2  130  P.  M.  of  the  above  mentioned  date. 

The  question  of  the  location  of  the  woman's  hall  was  discussed 
to  some  extent.  And  the  following  resolution  was  offered : 
Moved  by  O.  P.  Chisholm— seconded  by  N.  B.  Holter,  "That  the 
Woman's  Hall  be  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  University 
Circle  at  a  distance  of  about  200  feet  west  from  the  present 
building  called  Science  Hall,  said  building  to  front  the  north." 
Resolution  carried. 

After  discussing  the  plans,  a  motion  made  by  O.  P.  Chisholm 
that  the  plans  as  proposed  by  Architect  Gibson  be  accepted  and 
that  in  case  plan  "B"  can  be  built  for  the  sum  of  $25,000  the 
same  shall  be  built,  and  that  in  case  said  building  as  per  plan  "B" 
cannot  be  erected  at  above  cost  then  plan  "A"  be  accepted.  Car- 
ried. 

Motion  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  Local  Building 
Committee  be  instructed  to  advertise  for  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Woman's  Hall  as  per 'plan  "B"  submitted  by  A.  J. 
Gibson  and  modified  under  the  directions  of  O.  J.  Craig.  If  said 
building  as  per  plan  "B"  can  be  built  for  the  sum  of  $25,000,  or 
less,  the  same  shall  be  built.  But  in  event  said  building  shall 
exceed  in  construction  that  sum  then  a  building  as  per  plan  "A" 
shall  be  advertised  for  and  built. 
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Motion  made  by  John  M.  Evans  that  the  appointment  by  Gov. 
J.  K.  Toole  of  J.  H.  T.  Ryman,  Hiram  Knowles,  Thos.  C.  Mar- 
shall, Executive  Committee  of  the  State  University  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  and  reconstructing  of  Science  Hall,  be  con- 
firmed.   Motion  carried. 

Motion  made  and  carried  that  the  President  of  the  University 
be  empowrered  to  hold  examination  for  State  and  Life  Diplomas 
at  the  close  of  the  Summer  School. 
.  Meeting  adjourned. 

W.  W.  WELCH. 

President's  Report. 

,  The  college  year  just  closing  has  been  marked  by  substantial 
progress.  The  attendance  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  The  departments  are  all  in  excellent 
condition.  There  are  eighteen  students,  who  complete  collegiate 
courses  of  instruction  and  of  the  three  doing  graduate  work 
there  is  one  on  whom  the  Master's  Degree  is  to  be  conferred. 
The  Faculty  recommendations  concerning  degrees  are  herewith 
submitted. 

The  bonds  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1901  have 
been  sold  and  the  work  of  constructing  the  Woman's  Hall  is 
being  rapidly  pushed.  The  contract  for  erecting  the  gymnasium 
will  soon  be  let.  The  contract  for  building  Woman's  Hall  was 
let  for  $20,183,  without  the  heating.  The  gymnasium  plans 
represent  a  building  to  cost  $8,500. 

The  value  of  these  two  buildings  to  the  University  can  hardly 
be  over  estimated. 

The  contract  for  rebuilding  Science  Hall,  which  was  damaged 
by  fire,  has  been  let.  A  part  of  this  building  will  be  rebuilt  two 
stories  high,  thus  giving  additional  room  for  work  in  science. 
This  building  will  be  full}^  restored  in  time. for  the  work  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  college  year. 

Adjoining  the  university  campus  on  the  east  is  Old  Sentinel 
Mountain.  Forty  acres  of  the  western  slope  of  this  mountain 
has  been  donated  to  the  University  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company. 

The  remainder  of  the  western  slope  and  the  crest  comprising 
480  acres  is  government  land  and  unsurveyed.  Senator  Paris 
Gibson  has  introduced  a  bill  into  the  United  States  Senate 
granting  this  land  to  the  University.  The  bill  has  been  favor- 
ably reported  b}^  the  Committee. 
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When  this  is  fully  accomplished,  the  University  of  Montana 
will  possess  one  of  the  finest  sites  for  an  astronomical  obser- 
vatory to  be  found. 

The  follow^ing  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted: 

1.  That  the  entire  Faculty  of  the  University  be  re-elected. 
The  following-  is  a  list  of  names  and  salaries  recommended : 

Cynthia  Elizabeth  Reiley,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  at 
$1,500  per  annum. 

William  M.  Aber,  A.  B.  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  at 
$1,800  per  annum. 

Frederick  C.  Scheuch,  B.  M.  E.,  A.  C,  Professor  of  French 
and  German,  at  $1,800  per  annum. 

Morton  J.  Elrod,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Biology,  at  $1,800 
per  annum. 

Arthur  L.  Wescott,  B.  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, at  $1,800  per  annum. 

Francis  Corbin,  B.  L.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  at  $1,- 
400  per  annum,  an  increase  of  $200  per  annum. 

James  M.  Hamilton,  M.  S.,  Vice  President  and  Professor  of 
History  and  Psychology,  at  $2,000  per  annum,  an  increase  of 
$200  per  annum. 

William  D.  Harkins,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  at  $1,700 
per  annum,  an  increase  of  $100  per  annum. 

Jesse  P.  Rowe,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Physics,  at 
$1,700  per  annum,  an  increase  of  $100  per  annum. 

Eloise  Knowles,  KPh.  B.,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  at  $1,000  per 
annum. 

Louise  Hatheway,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English  and  Rhetoric^ 
at  $1,000  per  annum. 

Ruth  Elise  Kellogg,  Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physcal  Cul- 
ture, at  $1,000. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Whitaker,  Director  of  Music  School. 

2.  That  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Mary  Craig  Wilcox  as  Librar- 
ian of  the  University  be  accepted.  Said  resignation  to  date  from 
Sept.  I,  1902. 

3.  That  appropriations  to  the  different  departments  be  made 
for  the  first  semester  of  the  next  college  year,  but  that  here- 
after all  such  appropriations  be  made  at  the  December  meeting. 

4.  That  the  estimates  of  the  departments  be  allowed  in  the 
following  amounts  for  the  semester  ending  Feb.  1903.  (See 
schedule). 
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5.  That  such  Professors  and  Instructors  as  engage  in  the 
Summer  School  be  allowed  an  amount  over  and  above  the  reg- 
ular salary  to  compensate  for  extra  expense  incurred  by  reason 
of  the  additional  work  and  time  involved.  Said  amount  to  be 
determined  by  the  President  and  University  Committee. 

6.  That  the  President  and  University  Committee  he  author- 
ized to  employ  such  additional  help  in  the  Summer  School  and 
first  semester  of  the  year  beginning  in  September,  1902  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary. 

7.  That  the  President  and  Executive  Committee  be  author- 
ized, to  complete  all  necessary  arrangements  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  putting  the  Wo- 
man's Hall  in  operation  when  it  shall  have  been  completed  by  the 
Building  Commission. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

OSCAR  J.  CRAIG, 

President. 

J.  N.  T.  Ryman, 
Thomas  C.  Marshall, 

Executive  Committee. 


Missoula,  Montana,  May  31st,  1902, 

To  the  Honorable  State  Board  of  Education, 
Helena,  Montana. 

Gentlemen :  On  the  19th  of  May  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Montana: 

Resolved :  That  we  respectfully  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  Commerce  at  such  time  as  may  seem  prac- 
ticable to  your  honorable  board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRED.  C.  SCHEUCH, 


Secretary  of  the  Faculty.. 
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Missoula,  Montana,  May  31st,  1902. 
To  the  Honorable  State  Board  of  Education, 
Helena,  Montana. 

Gentlemen:  At  a  meeting-  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University 
lield  on  the  afternoon  of  May  27th  the  faculty  recommended 
that  the  following  named  students  of  the  University  have  the 
•degrees  conferred  upon  them,  as  set  opposite  their  names: 

Miss  Helene  Kennett,  B.  A. 
Miss  Fannie  Maley,  B.  A. 
Mr.  George  Barnes,  B.  A. 
Miss  Helen  La  Cafif,  B.  A. 
Miss  Agnes  McDonald,  B.  A. 
Miss  Helen  McPhail,  B.  A. 
Miss  Kathryne  Roman,  B.  A. 
Miss  Margaret  Roman,  B.  A. 
Miss  Pearl  Scott,  B.  A. 
Miss  Edith  Watson,  B.  A. 

Mr.  Harold  Blake,  B.  S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Mr.  Fred  Anderson,  B.  S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Mr.  Grant  McGregor,  B.  S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Steward,  B.  S. 
Miss  Jeanette  Rankin,  B.  S. 
Mr.  Guy  Sheridan,  B.  S. 
Mr.  Homer  McDonald,  B.  S. 
Mr.  William  O.  Craig,  B.  S. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  Miss  Zoe  Bellew,  B.  A. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  (L.  L.  D.)  upon  His  Excellency 
Joseph  K.  Toole. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRED.  C.  SCHEUCH, 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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Missoula,  Montana,  May  31st,  1902. 
To  the  Honorable  State  Board  of  Education, 
Helena,  Montana. 
Gentlemen :    Having  served  seven  years  as  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Montana  I  herewith  tender  my  resignation  to  take 
effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two. 

Thanking  you  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  that 
has  been  extended  to  me,  I  am 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

MARY  CRAIG  WILCOX. 


Helena,  Montana,  June  3,  1902. 
To  the  Honorable  State  Board  of  Education, 
Helena,  Montana. 
Your  committee  on  University  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

1.  That  the  recommendations  of  President  Oscar  J.  Craig, 
relative  to  the  following  named  professors,  their  election  and 
salaries,  be  approved. 

2.  That  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Mary  Craig  Wilcox  as  librar- 
ian be  accepted  and  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  convey  to  her 
the  appreciation  of  the  State  Board  of  her  faithful  and  valuable 
services  extending  over  a  period  of  seven  years. 

3.  That  the  President's  recommendation  relative  to  the  time 
of  making  appropriations  to  the  several  departments  be  ap- 
proved. 

4.  That  the  following  department  appropriations  for  semester 
ending  February,  1903,  be  allowed  in  the  following  sums: 

5.  That  the  President's  recommendations  relative  to  extra 
compensation  to  instructors  in  summer  session — said  compen- 
sation to  be  fixed  by  President  and  University  Commissioners 
and  be  approved. 

6.  That  the  President's  recommendation  relative  to  the  em- 
ployment of  additional  help  in  Summer  School  and  first  semes- 
ter by  President  and  University  Commissioners  be  approved. 

7.  That  the  President  and  Executive  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  complete  all  arrangements  for  putting  the  Woman's 
Hall  in  operation  when  it  shall  have  been  completed. 

N.  B.  HOLTER, 
JOHN  M.  EVANS, 
J.  T.  McKay. 

Members  of  University  Com. 
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Estimates. 

Estimates  from  the  different  departments  showing  amounts 
needed  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies,  also  amount 
approved  by  the  President. 


Biology — 


Supplies   

.  $341.00 

..  337.00 

Total   

.  $648.00 

Amount 

app.. 

.$450.00 

.  .$470.51 

Physics  and  Geol   

.  .  162.50 

Total   

..$633.01 

Amount 

app.. 

. .  470.51 

Chemistry  

..  471.25 

Amount 

app.. 

.  471-25 

Amount 

app.. 

.  229.00 

History  and  Rhetoric 

.  .  106.21 

iVmount 

app.. 

.  106.21 

Literature  

.  .  105.00 

Amount 

app.. 

.  105.00 

English  and  Rhetoric  .  .  . 

.  .  100.00 

Amount 

app.. 

.  100.00 

Latin  and  Greek  

..  110.65 

Amount 

app.. 

.  110.65 

Elocution  and  Phy.  Cult  . 

.  .  100.00 

Amount 

app.. 

.  100.00 

Amiount 

app.. 

.  100.00 

.  .  259.00 

Amount 

app.  . 

..  259.00 

Mathematics  

Amount 

app.. 

.  250.00 

German  and  French  .... 

Amount 

app.. 

.  100.00 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HTSTORY  AND  PSiYCHOLOGY. 
Prof.  J.  M.  Hamilton- 

POLITICAL.  ECONOMY— 9:30  T.  W.  TH.  F. 


10. 


George  Barnes. 
Hiarold  Blake. 
Moncure  Cockrell. 
William  O.  Craig-. 
Miriam  Hatheway. 
Lillian  Jordan. 
Lucy  Likes. 
Re'Ua  Likes. 
Agnte'S  McDonald. 
Homer  McDonald. 


11.  Jeanette  MacPhail. 

12.  Claude  Marceyes. 

13.  Grant  McGregor. 

14.  Katherine  Ronan. 

15.  Margaret  Ronan. 

16.  Pearl  Scott. 

17.  Bessie  Totman. 

18.  Martin  Tucker. 
10.  Editli  Watson. 
20.  Myrtle  Weber. 
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PEDAGOGY— M.  T.  Th.  F.,  10:30. 

8.  Evelyn  Polleys. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Harriet  Rankin. 
Eloise  Rigiby. 
Ida  Rig-by. 
Katherine  Ronan. 
Margaret  Ronan. 


Mabel  Jones. 

Lillian  Jordan. 
Helene  Kennett. 

Helen  Lacaff. 

Du'cy  Liikes. 
Rella  Likes. 
Frances  Maley. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCH  OLOGY— 11:30  M.  T.  W.  Th, 

Helen    Kennett.  5.  'Benjamin  Stewart. 

Homer  MacDonald.  6.    Bessie  Totman. 

Lydia  Mills.  7.    Eldith  "Watson. 

Jeanette  Rankin. 

HISTORY  II.    (AMERICAN  CO  NSTITUTION.)— 8:30  M.  T.  W.  Th. 


Alice  Glancy. 
Alice  Herr. 
Herbert  Hug*hes. 

HISTORY  IV. 
Blanche  Chadwick. 
Mary  Holland. 
Charles  Schoonover. 


4.  Jeanette  Rankin. 

5.  Wellington  Rankin. 

6.  Marguerite  Stevens. 
(MEDIAEV AIL.)— 1:30  T.  W.  Th.  : 

4.  Ona  Sloane. 

5.  iRuth  Ward. 


THESIS. 

Geo.  Barnes — The  Development  of  the  American  Constitution.  Fridays 
10:30-11:30. 

Helen  Lecaff— The  Psychology  of  the  Intellect.  Tuesdays  2:30-3:30. 
Margaret  Ronan— History  of  Western  Montana.  Fridays  8:30-9 :30. 
Guy  Sheridan— Fallacies  of  the  Single  Tax.   Mondays  9:30-10:30. 


DEPARTMiENT  OF  PHiYSUCS  AND  GEOLOGY, 
Prof.  J.  P.  Rowe. 


Elthel  Barnes. 
Fred  Buck. 
Maude  Burns. 
Fred  Busch. 
Wilbur  Day. 
Grace  F'lynn. 
Thomas  Greenough. 
Floyd  Hardenburgh. 
Gilbert  Heyfron. 
Florence  Johnson. 
Maude  Johnson, 


1.  Moncure  Cockrell. 

2.  Homer  McDonald. 

3.  Eloise  Ri'gby. 


THIRD  PREP.  PHYSICS 

12.  John  Jones. 

13.  Russell  Jones. 

14.  John  Latimer. 

15.  Nellie  Lewis. 

16.  Roy  McPhail. 

17.  Fay  Murray. 

18.  Hovey  Polleys. 

19.  Fred  Rigby. 

20.  Earl  Smiith. 

21.  Caroline  Wells. 

22.  Florence  Wood. 
JUNIOR  PHYSICS. 

4.  Wellington  Rankin. 

5.  Leslie  Sheridan. 
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GEOLOGY  IIL 

1.  Moncure  Cockrell.  3.    Welling-ton  Rankin. 

2.  Jeanette  Rankin. 

MINERALOGY. 

1.  Ethel  Barnes.  3.   Homer  McDonald. 

2.  Guy  Sheridan  (Lab.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES, 
Prof.  Scheuch.    T.  W.  Th.  F.  11:30. 


1.  Miriam  Hatheway. 

1.  Miss  Kfellogg. 

2.  Miss  T^otman. 

1.  Ida  Rigby. 

2.  Mabel  Jones. 

3.  Lillian  Jordan. 


2,  Claude  Marcyes. 
FRENCH  VI^1:30  M.  T.  W.  Th. 

3.  Guy  Sheridan. 


GERMAN  VI— 2:30  M.  T.  W.  Th. 

4.  Lucy  Likes. 

5.  Rella  Likes. 

6.  Myrtle  Weber. 
GERMAN  111—10:30  M.  Th. 

Margaret  Stevens.  2.   Martin  Jones. 

SPANISH  II— ELECTIVE— 9:370  M.  T. 
Two  Hours  Grammar,  Two  Hours  Reader  and  Convers. 

3.   Nellie  Kellogg.  . 


1.  Pearl  Scott. 

2.  Jeanette  McPhail. 


4.    Agnes  McDonald. 
GERMAN  1—8 : 30  M.  W.  Th.  Fri. 


Two  Hours  Grammar;  Two  Hours  Reiader  and  Convers. 


Sadie  Beckwith. 
Ethel  Barnes. 
Moncure  Cockrell. 
George  Greenwood. 
"Walter  Hay. 
Fay  Murray. 
Avery  May. 

Miss  Glancy. 
Mabel  Jones. 
Pay  Murray. 


8.  Gill  Reinhardt. 

9.  CI.  Raymond. 

10.  Harriet  Rankin. 

11.  Ona  Sloane. 

12.  Charles  Schoonover. 

13.  Blanche  Simpson. 

14.  Ed  Williams. 
FRENCH  1—9:30  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

4.  Evelyn  Polleys. 

5.  Eloise  Rigby. 

6.  Ida  Rigby. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH, 
Professor  Corbin- 


1.  Ethel  Barnes. 

2.  Roxie  Howell. 

3.  Edward  Simons. 

4.  Nora  Toole. 


RHETORIC  11—9:30  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

5.   Ray  Walters. 


7. 


Williams  Ed. 
Marguerite  Stevens. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
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LITERATURE  VI— 8:30  M.  T.  W.  Th  P. 


1. 

Miriam  iHathiway. 

7. 

Claude  Marcyes. 

2. 

Mabel  Jones. 

8. 

Martin  Tucker. 

3. 

Mae  Kellogig. 

9. 

Ida  Rigby. 

4. 

.Lyaia  Mius. 

10. 

Eloise  Rigby. 

e 
0. 

11. 

Rella  Likes. 

o. 

12. 

Lucy  Likes. 

iLITERATURE 

11—11:30  T.  iW.  Th.  F. 

1. 

Moncure  Cockrell. 

6. 

Evelyn  Polleys. 

2. 

Miss  Chadwick. 

7. 

Joseph  Rheinard. 

3. 

Georg-e  Greenwood. 

8. 

Hattie  Rankin. 

4. 

Mary  (Holland. 

9. 

Myrtle  Weber. 

5. 

Lillian  Jordan. 

LITERATURE  VIII -hM!.  T.  W.  Th. 

1. 

Martin  Jones. 

2. 

Katherine  Ronan. 

THIRD  PREP.  ENGLISH 

— M.  T.  Th.  Fr.  (Elocutii 

1. 

Maud  Barnes. 

12. 

Florence  Johnson. 

2. 

James  Bonner. 

12. 

Nellie  Lewis. 

3. 

Fred  Buck. 

14. 

Hovey  Polleys. 

4. 

Fred  B;uset. 

15. 

Ivy  Rauche. 

5. 

Grace  Flynn. 

16. 

Thomas  Spaulding. 

6. 

Leo  Greenough. 

17. 

Earl  Smith. 

7. 

Alice  Herr. 

18. 

Florence.  Wood. 

8. 

Floyd  Hardenborough. 

19. 

Caroline  Wells. 

9. 

Maud  Johnson. 

20. 

Arthur  Westby. 

10. 

Russel  Jones. 

21. 

Fred  Rigby. 

11. 

John  Jones. 

DEPARTMiENT  OF  BiIOLOGY, 
Prof.  M.  J.  Elrod.  • 

PREPARATORY    BIOLOGY— 10:30  T.  Th.  Lab.  Tu.  Th.  P.  M. 


1.  Thula  Toole. 

2.  Wilbur  Day. 


3.  W.  E.  Greenough. 
'4.    Ida  Wright. 


BIOLOGY— 11:30  M.  W.  Lab.  M.  W. 


1.  Sadie  Beckwit'h. 

2.  George  Barnes. 

3.  Roxy  Howell. 

4.  Ona  Sloane. 

5.  Claude  Marcyes. 

6.  Avery  May. 


10. 
11. 
12. 


Mary  Holland. 
Blanche  Simpson. 
Nellie  Kellogg. 
Ruth  Ward. 
Lillian  Jordan. 
Nora  Toole. 
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PREP.  PHYSIOajOGY— 9:; 

1.  Harry  Cahill.  8. 

2.  T.  J.  Farrell.  9, 

3.  Edwin  Graver.  10. 

4.  Rufus  Garlington.  11, 

5.  Paul  Greenoug'h.  12. 
•6.  Agnes  Hughes. 
7,  E.  R.  Johnson. 


Tu.  Th.  Lab.  Tu.  Th. 
W.  rw".  Keith. 
Ralph  Logan. 
Lucia  Mirrieles. 
H.  A.  Rossell. 
T.  C.  Spaulding. 

13.  Florence  Wood. 

14.  Dale  Ward. 


1.  William  Craig. 

2.  Helene  Kennett. 


BIOLOGY  VI— iBotany  Wed.  Thr.  Pri.  four  hours  Labor  at  their  option. 

3   Eloise  Rigby. 
4.    Katherine  Ronan. 
BIOLOGY  VII.    (Microscopy.)    10:30  Labor  Fri.  P.  M. 
1.    Nellie  Kellogg.  2,    Benjamin  Stewart. 

BIOLOGY  X.    (Thesis.) — Four  and  five  hours  per  week  labor  at  their  option. 

1.  Jeanette  Rankin.  4.    Benjamin  Stewart. 

2.  William  Craig.  5.    Katherine  Ronan. 

3.  Eidith  Watson. 

BIOLOGY  XIII— 8:30  M.  W.  lab  Fridays  P.  M.  and  Mondays  10:30  and  11:00. 
PHYSIOLOGY  GRADUATE  ^11: 30  Tuesday,  9:30  Friday. 
1.    Benjamin    Stewart.  2.    L.  Jimmie  Mills. 

THESIS — Ten  hours  per  week;   hours  at  their  option. 
1.    L.  Jimmie  Mills. 


DEP'ARTMIENT  OF  MIATH'EMATICS, 
Prof.  Reiley. 

THIRD  PREP.  GEOMETRY— M.  W.  Th.  Fri.  8:30. 


1. 

Fred  Buck. 

12. 

John  Latimer. 

2. 

Maud  Burns. 

13. 

Nellie  Lewis. 

3. 

Fred  Busch. 

14. 

Roy  McPhail. 

4. 

Grace  Flynn. 

15. 

Evelyn  Polleys. 

5. 

Leo  Greenough. 

16. 

Hovey  Polleys. 

6. 

Floyd  Hardenburgh. 

17. 

Ivy  Rauche. 

7. 

Gilbert  Heyfron. 

18. 

Fred  Rigby. 

8. 

Maud  Johnson. 

19. 

Earl  Smith. 

9. 

Florence  Johnson. 

20. 

Ruth  Ward. 

10. 

Russell  Jones. 

21. 

Carolyn  Wells. 

11. 

John  Jones. 

21. 

Florence  Wood. 

CALCULUS— 9 

30  M.  T.  W.  Fri. 

1. 

Martin  Jones. 

2. 

Leslie  Sheridan. 

SURVEYING— 9 

30  Thurs.  1:30  Mon. 

1. 

Martin  Jones. 

4. 

Leslie  Sheridan. 

2. 

Harriet  Rankin. 

5. 

Ben  Stewart. 

3. 

Wellington  Rankin. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EiDUCATION. 


SECOND  PREP.  GEOMETRY— T.  W.  Th.  Fri.  11:30. 


1. 

Lura  Barnes. 

16. 

Elmer  Jo>hnson. 

2. 

James  Bonner. 

17. 

Mary  Johnson. 

3. 

Harry  Cahill. 

18. 

Warnford  Keith. 

4. 

Jane  Darbee. 

19. 

Ralph  Logan. 

5. 

Wilbur  Day. 

20. 

Ray  Logan. 

6. 

Cliarles  Dimmick. 

21. 

Jennie  Manson. 

7. 

Joseph  Farrell. 

22. 

Jennie  McGregor. 

8. 

Linda  Featherman. 

23. 

Lucia  Mirrielees. 

9. 

Susie  Garling^ton. 

24. 

Anabel  Ross. 

10. 

Rufus  Garlington. 

25. 

Claude  Spaulding. 

11. 

Lawrence  i  Goodbourn. 

26. 

Joseph  Streit. 

12. 

Edwin  Graver. 

27. 

Daisy  Toombes. 

13. 

Katharine  Haines. 

28. 

Amanda  Waldbillig. 

14. 

May  Hamilton. 

29. 

Lillie  Warren. 

16. 

Anna  Hunter. 

30. 

Arthur  Westby. 

HIGHER  ALGEBRA— 10:30  M.  T.  Th.  Fri 

1. 

Ethel  Barnes. 

5. 

Fay  Murray. 

2. 

Georg-e  Greenwood. 

6. 

Clarence  Raymond. 

3. 

Walter  Hay. 

7. 

Gilbert  Schoonover. 

4. 

Herbert  Hughes. 

9. 

Edmund  Simons. 

DEPARTMIENT  OF  CHEMIISTRY, 

Prof.  Will  D.  Harkins. 

CHEMISTRY 

V — As  saying  three  hours. 

1. 

Herbert  Hughes. 

3. 

Gilbert  Rein^hard. 

2. 

Wellington  Rankin. 

4. 

Guy  Sheridan. 

CHEMISTRY  IV— Quantitative. 

1.    Gilbert  Reinhard. 

CHEMISTRY  Vlll-^Organic. 

1.    Ben  Stewart. 

OHEMISTRY  VII— Organic. 
1.    Ben  Stewart.  2.    Guy  Sheridan. 

CHEMISTRY  IX— Inorganic  Preparations. 
1.   Ben  Stewart.  2.    Guy  Sheridan. 

CHEMISTRY  II --Elementary. 

6.  Mr.  Hughes. 

7.  Mr.  Simons. 

8.  Mr.  Greenwood. 

9.  Mr.  Barnes(  special  work.) 


1— Miss  Glancy. 

2.  Miss  Herr. 

3.  Miss  La  Caff. 

4.  Miss  McPhail. 

5.  Mr.  Walters. 
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■PHYSICS  II. 

1.  Moncure  Cookrell.  3.   Eloise  Rigby. 

2.  Wellington  Rankin.  4.   Leslie  Sheridan. 

CHEMISTRY  XVI— Organic  Analysis. 
1.   Homer  McDonald. 

CHEMISTRY  XV— Theories  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 
1.    Homer  McDonald. 


DEPARTMiENT  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINE ERING, 
Prof.  A.  L.  Westcott. 

BLECTRICAX,  ENGINEERING -nSemor  Class.    10:30  M.  T.  Th. 

1.  J.  P.  Anderson.  3.    A.  G.  McGregor. 

2.  H.  N.  Blake. 

HYDRAULICS— Senior  Class.   W.  11:30,  F.  10:30. 

1.  J.  F.  Anderson.  3.   A.  G.  McGregor. 

2.  H.  N.  Blake. 

ADVANCED  MACHINE  DESIGN— Senior. 


1.  J.  F.  Anderson  Th.  F.  9:30,  M.  T. 

2.  H.  N.  Blake,  Th,  P.   9:30,  M.  T. 

3.  A.  G.  McGregor,  11:30  M.  T.  Th.  F., 

4.  Leslie  Sheridan. 


Th.  F.  11:30,  1:30-5:30  Fridays. 
Th.  F.  11:30,  1:30-5:30  Fridays. 
1:30-4:00  W.  F. 


MEASUREMENT  AND  TRANSMISSION  OF  POiWER- 8:30  T.  Th. 
1.    J.  F.  Anderson.  2.    H.  N.  Blake. 

3.   A.  G.  McGregor. 

ANALYTICAL  ME CH ANI CS— Junior-^: 30  M.  W.  F. 
1.    J.  F.  Anderson.  2.    H.  N.  Blake. 

THEORY  OF  STEAM  ENGI NE— Junior  11:30  M.  W.  P. 
1.    Leslie  Sheridan. 

MACHINE  DESIGN  AND  STEAM  ENGINE  DESIGN— Junior. 

1.    Leslie   Sheridan.     Machine  Design  15  hours    per    week    for    six  weeks, 
followed    by    18   weeks   of  steam    Engine    Design    and  Advanced 
Mach.  Des.  Hours,  8:30-9:30  every   day.     10:30-11:30     T.    P.,  11:30-12:30 
W.,  1:30-4:30  P.  and  8:30-12:30  Sat. 

VALVE  GEARS— SE  NIOR.    11:30  Fridays. 
1,    Leslie  Sheridan. 

THESIS -^Senior. 

1.  J.  P.  Anderson,  T.  Th.  iP.  M.  and         Sat.  A.  M, 

2.  H.  N.  Blake,  T.  Th.  Pri.  P.  M. 

3.  A.  G.  McGregor,  M.  T.  Th.  P.  M. 


STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 
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MEOHANICAL  DRA  WING^Freshmen. 

1.  Walter  Hay,  hours  11:30:12:30  every  day, 

2.  Clarence  Raymond,  9:30-10:30  W.  F. 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING-^P  reparatory.    9:30  M.  T.  W.  Fri. 

7. 


James  Barnes. 
Fred  Busch. 
Charles  Dimmick. 
L.eo  Greenoug'h. 
Floyd  Hardenburgh. 
Freg  Rigby. 


Claude  Spaulding. 

8.  Earl  Smith. 

9.  Hovey  Polleys. 

10.  Roy  Wilhelm. 

11.  Joseph  Waigele. 


SHOP  WORK— Fresh  man  and  Preparatry. 


James  Barnes. 
Fred  Rusch. 
Charles  Dimmick. 
Leo  Greenough. 
Floyd  Hardenburgh. 
Fred  Rigby. 
Claude  Spaulding. 


8.  Earl  Smith, 

9.  Hovey  Polleys. 

10.  Roy  Wilhelm. 

11.  John  Wagel. 

12.  Walter  Hay. 

13.    Clarence  Raymond. 


DEPARTMiBNT  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE, 
Miss  Kellogg. 


FIRST  PREPARATORY— Fridays,  11:30. 


1. 

Ethel  Ambrose. 

8. 

Elizabeth  Schilling  (excus 

2. 

May  Bennett. 

9. 

Zona  Shull. 

3. 

Lureane  Grant. 

10. 

Ducile  Stevens. 

4. 

Inez  Hendricks. 

11. 

Lillie  Simpson. 

5. 

Genevieve  Hogan, 

12. 

Thula  Toole. 

6. 

Sarah  Kennett. 

13. 

Winifred  Whitaker. 

7. 

Nina  Mason. 

14. 

Victoria  Whitaker. 

SECOND  PREPARATORT-nMondays  11:30. 

1. 

Lura  Barnes. 

10. 

Jennie  Manson  (excused). 

2. 

Jane  Darbee. 

11. 

Jennie  McGregor. 

3. 

Linda  Featherman. 

12. 

Lucia  Mirielees. 

4. 

Phoebe  Finley. 

13. 

Daisy  Tombes. 

5. 

Susie  Garlington. 

14. 

Lola  Ulm  (excused.) 

6. 

Katharin  Haines. 

15. 

Dale  Ward. 

7. 

Agnes  Hughes. 

16. 

Idia  Wright. 

8. 

Anna  Hutler. 

17. 

Lillian  Warren. 

9. 

May  Hamilton. 

18. 

Amanda  Waldbillig. 
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TIHIRD  PRERARATORY^Thursdays  11:30. 


1.  Maud  Burns. 

2.  Grace  Flynn. 

3.  Florenice  Johnson. 

4.  Maud  Johnson. 

5.  Nell  Lewis. 


Mary  Holland. 
Lillian  Jordan. 


Ivy  Raiu'che. 
Anabel  Ross, 
Florence  Wood. 
Carolyn  Wells. 


COLLEGE—  Mondays  9 : 30. 

3.  Lucy  Likes. 

4.  Ruth  'Ward. 


ECLOCUTION  I. 


1.  Fred  Fazer. 

2.  Alice  Glancy. 

3.  Lureane  Grant. 

4.  Katharin  Haines. 

5.  Florence  Johnson. 

6.  Arnum  Knowlton. 

7.  Ray  Log-£^n. 

8.  Lucia  Mirilees. 


1.  Gilbert  Heyfron. 

2.  Mary  Holland. 

3.  Helen  La  Caff. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Anabel  Ross. 
Martin  Tucker. 
Joseph  Streit. 
Ruth  Ward. 
Lillian  Warren. 
Edith  Watson. 
Florence  Wood. 


EMCUTION  II. 

4.  Charles  Schoonover. 

5.  Guy  Sheridan. 


FIRST  PREPARATORY  ALGEBRA, 
Miss  Hatheway.    11:30  T.  W.  Th.  F- 


1. 

Ethel  Ambrose. 

18. 

Donald  McGregor. 

2. 

Doug-las  Bennet. 

19. 

Fred  Mentrum. 

3. 

May  Bennett. 

20. 

Guy  Mills. 

4. 

Vincent  Craig, 

21. 

Allen  Mahohy. 

5. 

Grant  Flynn. 

22. 

Charles  Marshall. 

6. 

Fred  Frazer. 

23. 

Houston  Parsons. 

7. 

Earl  Greenough. 

24. 

L.  Rennick. 

8. 

Paul  Greenoug-h. 

25. 

Lucile  Stevens. 

9. 

Lureane  Grant. 

26. 

Lucile  Schilling. 

10. 

Inez  iHiendricks. 

27. 

Zona  Shull. 

11. 

Genevieve  Hogan. 

28. 

Lillian  oimpson. 

12. 

Frank  Jenkins. 

29. 

Thula  Toole. 

13. 

Chester  Jackson. 

30. 

William  Sparks. 

14. 

Sarah  Kennett. 

81. 

William  Wright. 

15. 

John  Lucey. 

32. 

Winifred  Whitaker. 

16. 

Nina  Mason. 

33. 

Victoria  Whitaker. 

17. 

Herman  McGregor. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
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SECOND  AND  THIRD  PREP^German.    1:30  M.  T.  W.  Th.  — 


1. 

Ethel  Amibrose. 

6. 

Maud  Johnson. 

o 

Li. 

Aima.  XlULtcl. 

AlldUCl  XVU&C5. 

3. 

May  Hamilton. 

Q 
O. 

Amanda  TValdbillig 

4. 

Gilnert  Heyfron. 

Q 

Arthur  TVestby. 

5. 

John  Latimer. 

SECOND 

PREP- 

—Latin. 

9:30  M,  T.  W.  Fri. 

1. 

Lura  Barnes. 

6. 

Ray  Logan, 

2. 

Maud  Burns. 

7. 

Jennie  Manson. 

3. 

Fred  Buck. 

'  8. 

Jennie  McGregor, 

4. 

Linda  F6atherma,n. 

9. 

Roy  M'cPhail, 

5, 

Susie  Garling^ton. 

10. 

Lillian  Warren. 

■niTTD  CJTl 

±1  IJrCfe  1 

PREP — 

-j-iati  n. 

1 A  "OA  i\/r          T^iVi  XT' 
ILf  .oU  IVL,   ±,   ±  n,  r. 

1. 

Douglas  Bennett. 

17. 

Herman  McGregor, 

2. 

May  Bennett. 

18. 

Guy  Mills. 

3. 

Vincent  Craig'. 

19. 

Fred  Mentrum. 

4. 

Phoebe  Finley. 

20. 

Allen  Mahony, 

5. 

Lureane  Grant. 

21. 

Lucia  Mirrielees. 

6. 

Fred  Frazer. 

•  22. 

Charlesh  Marshall. 

7. 

Katharih  Haines. 

23. 

Houston  Parsons, 

8. 

Inez  Hendricks. 

24. 

L.  Rennick, 

9. 

Gilbert  Heyfron. 

25. 

Joseph  Streit, 

lU. 

Mary  (Holland. 

Zb. 

Wiiiiiam  teparKS, 

11. 

Mary  Johnson. 

28. 

Zona  iShull. 

Wainfield  Keith. 

29, 

Daisy  Toombes. 

13. 

John  Lucy, 

30, 

Lola  Ulm. 

14. 

Nina  Mason, 

31, 

Pearl  Wright. 

15. 

Sarah  Kennett. 

32, 

Winifred  Whitaker. 

16. 

Donald  McGregor. 

33. 

Victoria  Whitaker, 

SECOND  PREP.— 

Rhetoric.    8:30  M.  W.  Th.  F. 

1. 

Lura  Barnes. 

16. 

Elmer  Johnson. 

2. 

Harry  Cahill. 

17. 

Mary  Johnson, 

3. 

Wilbur  Day. 

18. 

Wainfield  Keith, 

4. 

Jane  Darbee. 

19. 

Ray  Logan, 

5. 

Linda  Featherman. 

20. 

Ralph  Logan, 

6. 

Joseph  Farrell. 

21. 

Jennie  McGregor. 

7. 

Phoebe  Finley. 

2'2, 

Jennie  Manson. 

8. 

Susie  Garlington, 

23, 

Lucia  Mirrielees. 

10. 

King  Garlington, 

24, 

Joseph  Streit. 

11. 

Edwin  Graves, 

25, 

Daisy  Toombes. 

12. 

Lawren'ce  Goodbourne, 

26, 

Lola  Ulm, 

13. 

Agnes  Hug'hes, 

27, 

Dale  Ward, 

14. 

May  Hamilton, 

28, 

Ida  Wright. 

15. 

Anna  Hutter. 

29, 

Amanda  Waldbillig. 

16. 

Katharin  Haines. 

30. 

Lillian  Warren. 
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D'RP'ARTMIENT  OF  ART. 
Eloise  Knowles,  Instructor- 

REQUIRED  DRAWING— COURSE  II.    1:30  T.  Th. 


1. 

Ethel  Barnes. 

9. 

Avery  May. 

2. 

Grace  Buker. 

10. 

Evelyn  Polleys. 

3. 

Alice  Glancy. 

11. 

Clarence  Raymond. 

4. 

Walter  G.  Hay. 

12. 

James  G.  Reinliard. 

5. 

Alice  Herr. 

13. 

Charles  Sclioonover. 

6. 

Roxy  iHowell. 

14. 

Blanche  Simpson. 

7. 

Hei'bert  Huiglheis. 

15. 

Nora  Toole. 

8. 

Nellie  M.  iKellogg. 

ELECTIVE  DRAWING-sM.  W.  1:30. 

1.  Grace  Buker.  4.   Ida  Rigby. 

2.  Miriam  Hatheway.  5.    Myrtle  Weber. 

3.  Helene  Kennett. 


FIRST  PREP.  HISTORY— 9:30  M.  W.  Th.  F. 


-1 

±. 

Ethel  Ambrose. 

Nina  JVEason. 

Doug'las  Bennett. 

Z'i. 

Charles  Marshall. 

o 
o. 

May  Bennett. 

OK 

Fred  Mentrum. 

A 

4. 

xiarry  i^aniii. 

ZX). 

\juy  ivinis. 

r 
0. 

Vin'cent  Craig. 

Z  I. 

Houston  Parsons. 

6. 

Phoebe  Finley. 

28. 

(Deverett  Rennick. 

7. 

Frank  Flynn. 

29. 

Harvey  Rossell. 

8. 

Ltireane  Grant. 

30. 

Elizabeth  Schilling. 

9. 

Harris  Greenough. 

31. 

Lillian  Simpson. 

11. 

Katharin  Haines. 

32. 

Zona  Shull. 

12. 

Inez  Hendricks. 

33. 

William  Sparks. 

13. 

Genevieve  Hogan. 

34. 

Joseph  Streit. 

14. 

Chester  Jackson. 

35. 

Lucile  Stevens. 

15. 

Frank  Jenkins. 

36. 

Thula  Toole. 

16. 

Mary  Johnson. 

37. 

Daisy  Toombes. 

17. 

Sarah  Kennett. 

38. 

iLola  Ulm. 

18. 

Arnum  Knowlton. 

39. 

Roy  Wilhelm. 

19. 

John  Lucy. 

40. 

Victoria  Whitaker. 

20. 

Allen  Mabony. 

41. 

Winifred  Whitaker. 

2L 

Herman  McGregor. 

42. 

Ida  Wrig'ht. 

22. 

Donald  McGregor. 

43. 

William  Wright. 

SECOND  PREP. 

HISTO  RY- 

-^10:30  M.  T.  Th.  Fri. 

1. 

Harry  Cabill. 

13. 

Elmer  Johnson. 

2. 

Jane  Darbee. 

14. 

John  Latimer. 

3. 

Charles  Dimmick. 

15. 

Ralph  Logan. 

4. 

Thomas  Farrell. 

16. 

Simon  Logan. 

5. 

Linda  Featherman. 

17. 

Jennie  McGregor. 

6. 

King  Garlington. 

18. 

Roy  McPhail. 

7. 

Susie  Garlington. 

19. 

Jennie  Manson. 

8. 

Lawrence  Goodbourn. 

20. 

Anabel  Ross. 
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9. 

Edwin  Graver. 

21. 

Joseph  Waigel. 

10. 

Laura  Hamilton. 

22. 

Amanda  Waldbillig. 

11. 

Ag-nes  H'U'ghes. 

23. 

Dale  Ward. 

12. 

Anna  Hutter. 

24. 

liillian  Warren. 

FIRST  PREP— 

-Rheto  ric 

8:30  M.  T.  W.  Th. 

1. 

Ethel  Ambrose. 

20. 

Donald  McGregor. 

2. 

May  Bennett. 

21. 

Herman  McGregor. 

3. 

Douglas  Bennett. 

Z'Z. 

Allen  Mahoney. 

4. 

Vincent  Oraig. 

23. 

Guy  Mills. 

5. 

Charles  Dimmick. 

24. 

'Houston  Parsons. 

6. 

Frank  Flynn. 

25. 

Leveret  Rennick. 

7. 

Lureane  Grant. 

26. 

Harvey  'Rossell. 

8. 

Earl  Greenough. 

,017 

Elizabeth  Schilling. 

y. 

Paul  Greenough. 

00 
Zs. 

ZiOna  tonuii. 

10. 

Inez  Hendricks. 

29. 

W^illiam  Sparks. 

11. 

Genevieve  Hogan. 

30. 

Lucile  Stevens. 

12. 

Chester  Jackson. 

31. 

Lillie  Simpson. 

13. 

Frank  Jenkins. 

32. 

Thula  Toole. 

14. 

Sarah  Kennett. 

33. 

Joseph  Waigel. 

15. 

Amum  Knowlton. 

34. 

Winifred  Whitaker. 

16. 

John  ,Lucy, 

35. 

Victoria  Whitaker. 

17. 

Charles  Marshall. 

36. 

Roy  Wilhelm. 

18. 

Nina  Mason. 

37. 

Pearl  Wright. 

19. 

Fred  Mentrum. 

DEPARTMENT  OE  LATIN  AND  GREEK, 
Prof.  Aber. 

THIRD  PREP.  LATIN— 9:30  T.  W.  Th.  F. 
Saidie  Beckwith.  8. 
Grace  Flynn.  9. 
Lawrence  Goodbourn.  10. 
Alice  Herr.  11. 
Florence  Johnson.  12. 
Russell  Jones.  13. 
John  Jones. 

LATIN  II— M.  9:30,  T. 
C.  E.  Simons. 


Nellie  Lewis. 
Avery  May. 
Ivy  Rauche. 
Ona  Sloane. 
Blanche  Simpson. 
Carolyn  Wells. 


Nora  Toole. 


1.   Roxy  Howell. 


1.   Helen  LaCaff. 


:30,  W.  and  F.  11:30. 

3.  Ray  Walters. 

4.  Edward  Williams. 
LATIN  IV— M.  W.  Th.  F.  8:30. 

2.    Myrtle  Weber. 
GREEK  IV^M.  11:30,  T.  1:30,  Th.  1:30. 

2.    Margaret  Ronan. 
T.  Th.  F.  10:30. 


ROMAN  LIFE— M. 


G.  E.  Barnes. 
Sadie  Bieckwith. 
Roxy  Howell. 
Claude  Marcyes. 
Avery  May. 
Bessie  Totman. 


7.  E.  M.  Tucker. 

8.  Nora  Toole. 

9.  Ray  Walters. 

10.  Edward  Williams. 

11.  Edith  Watson. 

12.  Blanche  Simpson. 
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ESTIMATE. 

Showing*  condition  of  University  finances  and  amount  available  for  dif- 


ferent purposes: 

RECErPTS. 

Unexpended  balance  from  1001  $  2,212.14 

From  legislative  appropriation   35,765.00 


$37,977.14 

DISiBURiSMENTS. 
For  the  six  months  ending  June  1,  190i2    $18,180.80 


j  '  $19,796.34 

Estimate  of  expenditure  to  December  1,  1902: 

Salaries  for  six  months   $10,624.98 

Employees   1,470.00 

Biological  Station    300.00 

Geological  Station    300.00 

Summer  School    700.00 

"Water— Six  months   150.00 

Light— Six  months    100.00 

Periodicals  in  Library    300.00 

500  cords  wood    2,000.00 

Extra  in  Library    200.00 

Office  help    200.00 

Increase  of  salaries    500.00 


I  $16,844.98 


Total   $36,641.32 

AMOUNT  IN  LIBRARY  FUND. 

From  Matriculation  fees,  1901  $  1,877 

From  Matriculation  fees,  1902   1,900 


Total  available  to  Dec,  1,  1902                                            $  3,777.00 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTANA. 
Expenditures  for  the  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902. 

1.  Biology   $  663,91 

2.  iBiological  Station     35.50 

3.  Chemistry    1,091.48 

4.  Drawing    40.52 

5.  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture    18.22 

6.  English  and  Rhetoric   

7.  French  and  German^    38.34 

8.  History  and  Psychology   212.10 

9.  Latin  and  Greek   

10.  Library    152.67 

11.  Literature                                                            •   31.04 

12.  Mathematics    453.97 
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13.  Mechanical  Elngineering-   144.28 

14.  Museum    160.55 

15.  Physics  and  Geolog.y    341.41 

16.  Drayage,  Expressage  and  Freights    462.06 

17.  Employees    1,180.00 

18.  General  Expenses   407.17 

19.  Improvements    19'2.44 

20.  Insurance    436.80 

21.  Labor    334.75 

22.  Office   230.90 

23.  Printing  and  Stationery    497.80 

24.  Repairs    55.49 

25.  Salaries    10,624.90 

26.  Traveling   73.55 

27.  Water,  Heat  and  Light   307.95 


Total   ..$18,180.80 

BIOLOGY. 

Books     $  175.00 

Books   lOO.OO 


March  Appropriation    275.00 

June  Appropriation    450.00 


Total   $  725.00 

Expenditures  from  June  1,  1901,  to  June  1,  1902. 

From  December,  1,  1900,  to  December  1,  1901   $  459.50 

By  transfer  from  station   12.72 


Total   $  472.22 

Boug'ht  previous  to  March  22   216.09 


To  December  1,  1901   $  256.13 


Dec.  16    Gus  Marotz  ...$  10.25 

Bausch  &  Lomb    146.10 

Baus'ch  &  LomlD    15.15 

J.  W.  Buitler  Paper  Co.,  paper    12.38 

Missoula  Drug  iCo    11.55 

F.  "W.  Wamsley,  supplies   20.40 

Missoula  Mercantile  Co.,  supplies    3.35 

Kny  iSc'heerer  Co    45.35 

Dec.  5   Bausch  &  Lomb,  bell  jars   4.50 

Dec.  9    Bausch  &  Lomib,  sundries    89.06 

Bausch  &  Lomb,  supplies   16.29 

Dec.  31  McClurg  &  Co.,  book   lO.OO 

McClurg  «&  Co.,  book   2.70 

Dec.  5  Emer  &  Aemend,  supplies   6.35 

Jan.  20  Boston  Socity  Natural  History,  books    1.25 
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American   Microscope  Society,  books    54.00 

C.  C.  Adams,  microm,  meas.  appar    4.50 

Kny  Sclieerer  Co.,  supplies   58.96 

G.  E.  Stechert,  books   15.00 

A.  C.  McClurg-  &  Co   10.56 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  books   36 

Tenant  ..  Ward,  per   6.25 

Kny  Scheerer  Co.,  equip    78.00 

Missoula  Mercantile  C,  supplies    23.90 

Bausch  &  Lomb    16.70 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co   1.02 


Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902   $  663.91 


Total  for  year  ending  June  1,  1902    920.04 

BIOLOGICAL  Station. 

Helena  Independent,  bulletin   $  10.50 

Postage  stamps   25.00- 


Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902   $  35.00 

CHEMISTRY. 

Supplies  $  18.75 

Balance   135.00 

March  appropriation,  assay      450.00 

Books    100.00 


Total   $  703.75 

June   700.00 


Total   $■  1,403.75 

Expenditures  from  June  1,  1900,  to  June  1,  1902: 

Erom  December  1,  1900,  to  December  1,  1901    $  805.08 

Before  March  22   286.93 

From  'March  22,  to  December  1,  1901    518.15 

Dec.  16  G.  E.  Stechert,  books    3.90 

George  Freisheimer,  supplies    2.95 

Denver  Fire  Clay  Co   165.05 

Jan.  20  Missoula  Mercantile  Co,  gas    20.00 

Chicago  Lajb.  Supply  Co   53.00 

Eimer  &  Amend    166.41 

Denver  Fire  Clay  Co   123.28 

Eimer  &  Amend,  supplies    256.78 

J.  J.  Burnett,  building     43.00 

M.  M.  Co,  gas   20.00 

^       A.  C.  McClurg  Co.,  books   17.52 

Wk      Denver  Fire  Clay  Co.,  supplies    36.33 

Missoula  Mercantile  Co   7.50 

Alex  Duncker   59.30 
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B.  B.  Milling  Co.,  fuel   6.00 

Feb.  —  Missoula  Mercantile  Co   22.66 

Chicag-o  Lab.  Supply  Co   44.30 

Missoula  Mercantile  Co    43.50 


Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902   $  1,091.48 


Total  for  year  ending  June  1,  1902    $  1,609.63 

DRAWING. 

Expenditures  from  June  1,  1900,  to  June  1,  1902: 

From  June  1,  1900,  to  December  1,1901  $  74.74 

January  20  L.  N.  Simons,  molding  and  frames    11.45 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  iCb.,  books   8.40 

Soule  Art  Co.,  pictures      15.75 

Thomas  Charles,  picture   4.92 


Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902    40.52 


Total  for  year  ending  June  1,  1902  $  115.26 

DRAYAGE,  FREIGHTS,  EXIPRESSAGE,  ETC. 

Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  1,  1902: 

Dec.  F.  C.  Jones  ..•  $  7.25 

J.  H.  T.  Ryman,  freights  advanced   64.09 

O.  J.  Craig,  express  and  transfer    8.15 

Expressage    9.35 

A.  C.  McClurg,  express  prepaid    1.98 

O.  H.  Craig,  express  and  drayage    10.85 

Jan.  J.  H.  T.  Ryman    63.65 

Feb.  J.  H.  T.  Ryman   146.51 

March  J.  H.  T  Ryman   

O.  J.  Craig    *  6.85 

J.  H.  T.  Ryman    80.55 

O.  J.  Craig   3.20 

J.  H.  T.  Ryman    55.98 

O.  J.  Craig    3.65 


Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902  $  462.06 

ELOCUTION. 

Expenditures  from  Dec.  1,  1901,  to  June  1,  1902: 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  books   99 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co   13.25 

Werner  Magazine    2.00 

Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902   $18.22 
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FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 
Expenditures  from  June  1,  1900,  to  June,  1,  1902: 

From  June  1,  1900,  to  Dec.  1,  1901  $102.36 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  books   38.34 

Total  for  six  month  ending  June  1,  1902  $38.34 

Total  for  year  ending  June  1,  1902   $140.70 

EMPLOYEES. 
Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  1,  1902: 

Dec.  16  J.  L.  Spohn,  Novemiber  $  60.00 

Richard  Kessler,  November   75.00 

Martin  Jones,  November    35.00 

Guy  Sheridan,  November   20.00 

J.  F.  Anderson,  November    20.00 

Jan.  20,  Richard  Kessler,  December   75.00 

Martin  Jones,  December   35.00 

J.  F.  Anderson,  December   20.00 

Guy    Sheridan,  December   20.00 

Feb.  Martin  Jones,  January   35.00 

Richard  Kessler,  January   75.00 

J.  F.  Anderson,  January   20.00 

Guy  Sheridan,  January   20.00 

March  Martin  Jones,  February   35.00 

Richard  Kessler,  February   75.00 

J.  F.  Anderson,  February   20.00 

Guy  Sheridan,  February  20.00 

April  19  Martin  Jones,  March    35.00 

Richard  Kessler,  March    75.00 

J.  L.  Spohn,  March    60.00 

Guy  Sheridan,  March    20.00 

Gertrude  Buckhouse,  iMarch   40.00 

May  17  Gertrude  Buckhouse,  April    40.00 

Guy  Sheridan,  April    20.00 

J.  F.  Anderson,  April    20.00 

Richard  Kessler,  April   75.00 

Ben  D.  Stewart,  April   20.00 

J,  L.  Spohn,  April     60.00 

Martin  Jones,  April    35.00 


Total  for  six  months  ending  June,  1,  1902   $1,180.00 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 
Expenditures  from  Dec.  1,  1901,  to  Dec.  1,  1902: 

Dec.  16  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co.,  paper  $  21.30 

Missoula  Mercantile  Co.,  su  pplies   7.55 

George   Freisheimer,   sundries    18.20 

Bonner  &  Price,  oil    1.75 

Big  Blackfoot  Milling  Co.,  lumiber   27.04 

O.  J.  Craig  Cash  Tuning  piano,  pictures    7.50 
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Jan.  20  Missoula  Mercantile  Co.,  sundries    5.00 

P.  C.  Jones,  snow  plowing   7.25 

M.  R.  C.  Smith,  sut)plies   5.90 

J.  J.  Burnett,  repair  cement  sidewalk    26.00 

Sundries   10.00 

Missoula  Mercantile  Co   8.95 

B.  IB.  Milling  Co    43.36 

Jan.  )W.  M.  Aber,  printing                                                  ■  -■  1.30 

Peb.  Missoula  Mercantile  Co   23.35 

C.  G.  Conn,  music  material   24.00 

O.  J.  Craig',  one  barrel   .75 

G.  P.  Peterson,  paper    7.00 

Big  Blackfoot  Milling  Co  

Missoula  Mercantile  Co    27.20 

O.  J.  Craig   10.00 

■L.  H.  Simons,  picture  frarnes   13.85 

J.  ,L.  McBride   51.90 

Missoula  Hardware  Co    16.00 

J.  P.  Reinhard   '.   44.65 

Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902    $  377.32 

Add   13.85 

Total   ,  $  391.17 

Add   16.00 

Total                                                                                            $  407.17 

HISTORY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

Appropriation,  books                                                                $  100.00 

Equipment   250.00 

Total   $  350.00 

Expenditures  from  June  1,  1900,  to  June  1,  1902: 

Prom  June  1,  1900,  to  Dec.  1,  1901  $  106.81 

Dec.  31  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  books   2.39 

Dec.  1217  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  books   .98 

Chicago  Lab.  &  Scale  Co.,  equipments    25.73 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  books   27.85 

Chicago  Laboratory  Supply  Co    47.50 


Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902   $  212.10 


Total  for  year  ending  June  1,  1902   $  318.91 

IMPROVEMENTS  1902. 

Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  D  ec.  1,  190O : 

Big  Blackfoot  iMilling  Co.,  lumber,  sidewalk   $  23.52 

Big  Blackfoot  Milling  Co.,  athletic  shower  bath    8.82 

Big  Blackfoot  Milling  Co.,  book  case    50.00 

John  L.  McBride,  plumbing    18,35 
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O.  B.  Schroeder,  ihauling  sand   7.00 

O.  J.  Craig    4.00 

Sherman  Bowen,  trees    80.75 


Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902  $  192.44 

INSURANCE. 

Stoddard  &  Ross   $  192.00 

W.  P.  Smith    42.80 

George  F.  Brooiks    76.00 

E.  A.  Winstanley   126.00 


Total  tor  six  months  ending  June  1,  190i2  $  436.80 

LABOR. 

Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  1,  190'2: 

Dec.  16  C.  W.  Lewis,  4  3-4  days  on  sidewalk   $  12.00 

Peter  Spohn,  4  3-4  days  on  sidewalk   12.00 

Student  labor    21.15 

J.  L.  Spohn     15.00 

Student  Labor    27.05 

Student  Labor    37.30 

Jan.  Student  labor   ,  93.15 

Student  Labor   '   48.10 

jLeo  Bergman    28.00 

Albert  Smith   30.00 

Student  Labor    41.00 


Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902  ....^  $  334.75 

LIBRARY. 

Expenditures  from  Dec.  1,  1901,  to  Dec.  1,  1902: 

Dec.  16  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co.,  paper   $  18.75 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  books   1.51 

Jan.  20  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  books    3.41 

Torrey  Rot.  Club,  bulletin   3.00 

Jan.  Miss  Weber    15.00 

A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co.,  books  ^   2.75 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co   7.47 

(Helena  Independent,  sub   5.0O 

Library  Bureau    29.13 

fPublisher's  Weekly    3.65 

C.  A.  Nichols,  books    39.00 

Prof.  Aber   18.00 

O.  J.  Craig    6.00 


Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902   $  152.67 
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LITERATURE. 

Expenditures  from  June  1,  190O,  to  June  1,  1902: 

From  June  1,  1900,  to  Dec.  1,  1901  $  160.36 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  books   15.16 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co   12.0« 

A.  C.  McCiurg  &  Co   3.80 


Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902   $  81.04 


Total  for  year  ending  June  1,  1902   $  191.40 

MATHEMATICS.  , 

March  appropriation   $  556.15 

June    46.60 


Total  $  602.75 

Books    100.00 


Total   $  70'2.75 

Expenditures  from  June  1,  1900,  to  June  1,  1902: 

From  June  1,  1900,  to  Dec.  1,  1901  $  14.50 

Wlm.  O.  Olson  &  Co,  office  work   18.50 

Keuffel  &  E'sser,  instruments    424.34 

Keuifel  &  Esser,  book    3.0O 

Keuffel  &  Esser,  material   8.13 


Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902  $  453.97 

Total  for  year  ending  June  1,  19  02   $  468.47 

MECHANICAL.  ENGINEERING. 

Foundry   $  345.50 

March  appropriation,  machines   355.00 

Books    100.00 


Total   $  800.50 

June   224.00 


Total   $1,024.50 

Expenditures  from  June  1,  1900,  to  June  1,  1902: 

From  Dec.  1,  1'900,  to  Dec.  1,  1901  $  861.24 

Previous  to  March  22  1901    59.29 

From  March  22  to  Dec.  1   802.95 

Dec.  16  Helena  Light  and  Power  Co.,  coke    2.70 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co   9.01 

Missoula  Mercantile  Co.,  supplies    14.05 

E.  G.  Clark,  scrap  iron    21.00 

Wiley  &  Sons    9.32 

B.  B.  Milling  Co    33.32 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co   2.82 
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Missoula  Mercantile  Co.,  sup   17.10 

Missoula  Iron  Works,  coke   12.50 

Missoula  Mercantile  Co   12.21 

J.  D.  Campbell,  25  hours  labor    10.00 

Missoula  Mercantile  Co   25.00 


Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902   $  144.28 


Total  for  year  ending  June  1,  1902   $  947.23 

MUSEUM. 

Expenditures  from  June  1,  1900,  to  June  1,  1902: 

From  June  1,  1900,  to  Dec,  1,  1901  $  84.53 

Jan.  12  Her  &  Co.,  alcohol   23.39 

Prof  Elrod   23.05 

'B.  B.  Milling  Co.,  lumber    19.44 

Camb.  Bot.  Sup.  Co.,  paper  and  maps   30.22 

Jan.  20  R.  J.  »Crew,  butterflies   8.40 

L.  N.  Simons,  molding    2.55 

H.  J.  Burrison,  butterflies   3.50 

Kny,  Scheerer  Co   50.00 

Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902   $  160.55 


Total  for  year  ending  June  1,  1902  .$  245.08 

OFFICE. 

Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  1,  1902: 

Dec.  16  Stamps   .'.  $  10.00 

'Stamps    1.25 

Clerical  work.  Miss  DeLong   13.00 

Jan.  Postage,  clerical  work,  box  rent   22.30 

Office,  stamps,  books   16.25 

Clerical  work   13.00 

Stamps    10.00 

^.  J.  Craig,  clerical  work    49.60 

■    McHaflEie  Bros   2.00 

O.  J.  Craig   93.50 

Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902  $  230.90 

PRINTING  AND  STATIONERY. 
Expenditures  from  Dec.  1,  1901,  to  Dec.  1,  1902. 

Dec.  16  State  Printing  Co  $  252.00 

Fruit  Grower  Pub,  Co  

Jan.  20  Inter  Mountain,  cuts...   7.00 

Independent    63.12 

Fruit  Grower  Co   55.30 

(Helena  Independent   55.98 

J.  W.  Lister   24.40 

J.  W.  Lister   40.00 

Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902   $  554.20 

Not  allowed,  deduct   56.40 

Total   $  498.80 
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PHYSICS  AND  GEOLOGY. 

Physics   $  42.50 

Mardh  appropriation,  g-eology   140.65 

Books    100.00 

Total   $  263.15 

June  appropriation  $  593.80 

Total  appropriation   $  856.95 

Expenditures  from  June  1,  1900,  to  June  1,  1902: 

From  Dec.  1,  1900,  to  Dec.  1,  1901  $  843.56 

Previous  to  March  22    100.33 

From  March  22,  1901,  to  Dec.  1,  1901   $  743.23 

Dec.  16  Ziegler  Electrical  Company    86.96 

Chicag-o  Lab.  and  Scale  Co   1.35 

B.  B.  Milling-  Co.,  lumber     16.00 

Jan.  20  B.  B.  Milling-  Co   123.20 

Eimer  &  Amend,  minerals   94.20 

Atkinson  &  Mentzer,  maps     5.60 

Missoula  Mercantile  Co.,  supplies    2.85 

Feib.  Miss'oula  Mercantile  Co   4.25 

Amount  for  six  months  ending  Jane  1,  1902  $  334.41 

Total  for  year  ending  June  1,  1902   $1,077.64 


REPAIRS.  -^^'Ll  1  " 

Expenditures  from  Dec.  1,  1901,  to  D  ec.  1,  .190i2 : 

Jan.  I.  L.  N.  Simons,  setting  glass  and  kalsomining   $  24.39 

Willis  Broadbent,  plumbing   5.10 

Feb,  J.  J.  Burnett,  cement  walks  and  fire  box   26.00 

Total  for  six  months  ending-  June  1,  1902   $  55.49 


SALARIES. 


Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  1,  1902: 

December   $  1,791.65 

January  '.   1,791.65 

February   1,791.65 

March    1,791.65 

April   1,791.65 

May    1,791.65 


Total  for  six  months  ending-  June  1,  1902  $10,749.90 

Deduct  for  shortage  in  Miss  Hatheway's  salary   125.00 
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TRAVELING. 

Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  Dec,  1,  1902: 

Dec.  16  Cash  advanced  Sta,te  Board  Meeting-   $  13.50 

O.  J.  Craig   36.85 

O.  J.  Craig   23.20 

Total  for  six  months  ending  Jun?   73.55 

WATER,  LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 
Expenditures  from  Dec.  1,  1901,  to  Dec,  1,  1902: 

Missoula  Light  &  Rower  Co.,  Oct.  and  Nov  $  43.10 

Missoula  Water  Co.,  Nov.  and  Dec    50.00 

Missoula  Water  Co.,  Jan.  to  Feb   25.00 

Missoula  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Dec,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  supplies..  54.40 

Missoula  Water  Co   75.00 

Missoula  Light  &  Power  Co   35.45 

Total  for  six  months  ending  June  1,  1902.-.  $  307,95 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  Mont.,  Nov.  30,  1902. 

To  the  Montana  State  Board  of  Education, 
Helena,  Montana: 

Gentlemen : — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Stat- 
utes of  Montana  as  found  in  Section  (5)  of  an  Act  to  Establish, 
Locate,  Maintain,  and  Govern  the  ''University  of  Montana," 
the  follov^ing  report  for  the  year  ending  November.  30,  1902,  is 
respectfull}^  submitted. 

(Buildings  and  Grounds.) 

The  General  Assembly  of  1901  authorized  the  University  to 
issue  ($70,000)  seventy  thousand  dollars,  in  bonds  to  be  secured 
by  the  income  from  the  University  lands. 

This  income  arises  from  three  sources,  (i)  The  proceeds  of 
leases  of  agricultural  and  grazing  lands ;  (2)  The  sales  of  li- 
censes to  cut  trees ;  (3)  The  interest  arising  from  the  invest- 
ment of  the  permanent  University  fund. 

Of  the  above  mentioned  ($70,000)  seventy  thousand  dollars, 
($40,000)  forty  thousand  was  to  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  bonds 
could  be  sold  and  the  remaining  ($30,000)  thirty  thousand  in 
four  years  thereafter  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Bonds  to  the  amount  of  ($40,000)  forty  thousand  dollars  were 
sold  in  the  early  part  of  1902,  a  Building  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed and  contracts  let  for  two  buildings — a  Woman's  Hall 
and  a  Gymnasium.  Both  of  these  buildings  are  nearing  com- 
pletion and  will  be  ready  for  occupany  early  in  the  coming  year. 

The  Woman's  Hall  is  a  brick  structure  consisting  of  three 
stories  and  a  basement.  It  is  well  built,  well  lighted,  and  will 
accommodate  about  seventy-two  lady  students,  and  also  those 
who  may  have  charge  of  the  building  and  the  management  of 
its  affairs. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a  frame  structure,  is  two  stories  high, 
and  contains,  besides  a  large  floor  space  for  athletic  exercises, 
the  usual  dressing  rooms,  baths,  lockers,  etc. 

Science  Hall  which  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  has  been 
fully  restored.  The  loss  was  covered  by  insurance  and  was 
very  promptly  adjusted  by  the  companies  interested. 
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In  the  restoration  of  this  building  the  part  that  was  only  one 
story  in  height  was  raised  to  two  stories.  By  so  doing  there 
have  been  added  two  good  rooms  suitable  for  laboratory  pur- 
poses. 

The  University  grounds  have  been  still  farther  improved  with- 
in the  year  by  the  planting  of  additional  trees  and  the  further 
extension  of  driveways  and  walks.  A  neat,  substantial  and  dur- 
able iron  fence  has  been  placed  around  the  most  exposed  parts 
of  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  grounds.  This  adds  very  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  campus  and  also  gives  better  protection. 

An  athletic  field  has  been  laid  out  in  the  northeastern  corner 
of  the  grounds.  A  twenty-foot  wide  running  track  has  been 
constructed  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  length  and  elliptical  in  form. 
The  gridiron,  the  diamond  and  grounds  for  other  athletic  events 
are  located  within  the  circumference  of  the  running  track. 
Money  expended  in  athletics  is  a  valuable  investment  as  it 
brings  rich  returns  in  the  better  physical  and  mental  condition 
of  the  students  and  increased  interest  in  University  work. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  very  generously 
(donated  to  the  University  the  forty  acres  lying  immediately 
east  of  the  University  grounds,  and  comprising  a  part  of  the 
western  slope  of  Old  Sentinel  Mountain.  The  natural  ascent  of 
the  mountain  from  the  University  is  across  this  tract  of  land. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  present  congress  a  bill  (i,3953)  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Paris  Gibson  of  Montana  granting  to  the 
State  of  Montana  for  University  purposes  the  south  half  of  Sec- 
tion twenty-six ;  the  south  half  of  the  northeast  quarter,  and 
the  south  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-six, 
all  situated  in  township  thirteen  north  and  range  nineteen  west. 

This  bill  has  been  approved  by  the  committee  and  been  favor- 
ably reported  for  passage.  Senator  Gibson  informs  me  that  it 
will  be  one  of  the  first  bills  passed  at  the  present  session  of 
-congress. 

The  purpose  in  acquiring  this  land  is  to  provide  a  suitable 
■site  for  an  astronomical  observatory.  These  two  bodies  of  land, 
are  contiguous  to  the  University  grounds  and  comprise  the 
western  slope  and  also  the  crest  of  Old  Sentinel,  affording  a  site 
for  astronomical  work  not  to  be  excelled. 

At  the  June  (1901)  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Profes- 
sor James  M.  Hamilton  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Phy- 
chology  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  University. 
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At  the  meeting-  held  in  December,  1900,  Miss  Louise  Hathe- 
way,  Assistant  in  the  Preparatory  Department,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  department  of  English  and  Rhetoric.  This  Depart- 
ment was  created  by  separating  the  work  in  English,  and  Rhet- 
oric from  the  Department  of  English  and  Literature. 

The  other  members  of  the  Faculty  are  occupying  the  same 
position  and  doing  the  same  lines  of  work  as  at  the  last  report. 

The  Departments. 

The  University  started  in  1895  with  a  Department  of  History 
and  Literature;  a  department  of  Ancient  Languages;  a  depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages ;  a  department  of  mathematics ;  a  de- 
partment of  Applied  Science  and  a  Preparatory  School. 

The  department  of  Applied  Science  was  cared  for  by  the 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  and  the  department  of  His- 
tory and  Literature  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

These  departments  were  all  that  it  seemed  possible  to  organize 
under  conditions  existing  at  that  time.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
management,  starting  from  these  departments,  each  of  which 
contained  a  large  range  of  subjects,  to  differentiate  the  work  and 
create  new  departments  as  the  attendance  of  students  would  de- 
mand and  the  amount  of  finances  permit.  This  policy  has  been 
rigidly  carried  out. 

The  school  of  Applied  Science  has  become  a  department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  is  now  under  the  control  of  a  Pro- 
fessor who  gives  his  whole  time  to  this  work  and  has  his  own 
assistants. 

The  department  of  Natural  Science  has  given  us  a  department 
of  Chemistry,  a  department  of  Biology  and  a  department  of 
Physics  and  Geology. 

Instead  of  a  department  of  History  and  Literature  we  have 
departments  of  Literature,  Elocution,  History  and  Philosophy, 
and  Psychology  and  Methods. 

Departments  of  Freehand  Drawing,  and,  of  Physical  Culture 
have  been  added  to  the  curriculm. 

At  present  the  course  of  study  comprises  thirteen  depart- 
ments and  two  schools. 

The  list  is  as  follows : 

Departments. 

Chemistry,  Physics  and  Geology,  Biology,  Mathematics,  Liter- 
ature, English  and  Rhetoric,  History  and  Philosophy,  Psychol- 
ogy and  Methods,  Free  Hand  Drawing,  Ancient  Languages, 
Modern  Languages,  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture,  and  Music. 
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Schools. 

A  school  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  a  Preparatory  school. 

The  Preparatory  School  is  in  good  condition  and  is  doing  ef- 
fective work.  The  number  in  it  has  increased  but  not  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  increase  in  collegiate  departments.  More  and 
more  the  work  of  this  department  will  be  done  by  the  High 
Schools  of  the  State,  The  number  of  admissions  to  the  Col- 
legiate Departments  from  High  Schools  is  about  three  times  that 
of  any  previous  year. 

When  the  plan  for  accrediting  the  High  Schools  went  into 
operation  only  five  schools  were  placed  upon  this  list.  The  num- 
ber has  increased  to  sixteen. 

List  of  Accredited  High  Schools. 

County  High  Schools. 


County.  Principal. 

Beaverhead  Hiram  Tyree. 

Carbon  J.  M.  Kay. 

Fergus  P.  M.  Silloway. 

Teton  A.  B.  Guthrie. 

Flathead  E.  A.  Steere. 

Gallatin  George  B.  Swan. 

Jefiferson   Lewis  Terwilliger. 

Park   O.  M.  Harvey. 

City  High  Schools. 

City.  Superintendent. 

Anaconda   T-  A.  Koontz. 

Billings  C.  S.  Brother. 

Butte  R.  G.  Young. 

Great  Falls    S.  D.  Larg:ent. 

Hamilton  Adeline  R.  White. 

Helena   R.  J.  Condon. 

Miles  Citv  H.  P.  Leavenworth. 

Missoula"  J.  G.  McKay. 


Of  those  entering  the  first  preparatory  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber bring  certificates  of  having  completed  the  Eighth  Grade 
work. 

Of  students  entering  the  Collegiate  Department,  aside  from 
those  coming  from  our  own  Preparatory  the  large  majority  bring 
High  School  certificates  either  from  within  or  without  the 
State. 
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The  Library. 

The  Library  must  always  be  the  center  of  all  college  and 
university  work.  Without  an  adequate  book  supply  the  work 
of  every  department  must  be  narrowed  and  curtailed.  The  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  of  the  ages,  is  recorded  in  books.  There 
is  no  line  of  student  work  or  investigation  but  demands  the  use 
of  books. 

With  the  limited  means  at  command,  the  attempt  has  been 
not  to  supply  what  was  needed,  but  to  supply  that  which  is  in- 
dispensable and  absolutely  demanded  by  the  work  already  in 
progress  in  the  different  departments  of  the  University. 

The  literary  and  scientific  periodicals  are  carefully  selected 
with  reference  to  the  department  work. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  books,  except  a  number  of 
Government  reports,  have  all  been  catalogued  and  indexed.  The 
cards  give  accession  number,  author,  title,  and  other  necessary 
details  concerning  the  books. 

The  books  are  being  shelved  and  classed  according  to  the 
Dewey  decimal  system.  This  work  will  -include  all  pamphlets 
and  periodicals,  thereby  making  all  of  the  material  of  the  library 
accessible  and  easily  drawn  upon.  This  is  necessary  because  a 
University  Library  must  be  something  more  than  an  aggrega- 
tion of  books  and  material.  Its  contents  must  be  so  catalogued, 
indexed  and  arranged  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  student 
and  Professor. 

Much  valuable  material  frequently  lies  buried  and  useless  for 
lack  of  proper  arrangement. 

The  following  are  the  rules  governing  the  Library  and  Read- 
ing Room : 

Rules  Governing  the  Library  and  Reading  Room. 

1.  The  Library  shall  be  open  for  reading  and  study  at  such 
hours  as  the  Faculty  may  prescribe,  and  in  these  hours  conversa- 
tion, or  other  conduct  which  may  divert  attention  or  otherwise 
annoy,  shall  not  be  allowed. 

2.  Any  one  wishing  any  book  or  periodical  (dictionary  ex- 
cepted) must  apply  to  the  Librarian  for  it,  and  before  leaving 
the  room  the  same  must  be  returned  to  the  Librarian,  if  not 
regularly  drawn. 

3.  Books  not  marked  "Reference  Book"  may  be  drawn  from 
the  Library  and  retained  one  week,  and  then  may  be  redrawn 
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for  another  week,  but  no  book  can  be  kept  by  one  person  longer 
than  two  weeks. 

4.  If  a  book  is  not  returned  within  the  week  for  which  it  is 
drawn  the  holder  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  to  cents;  if  not 
returned  within  two  weeks  from  the  time  it  was  drawn,  a  fine  of 
25  cents ;  if  not  returned  within  a  month  a  fine  equal  to  the  price 
of  the  book. 

5.  Reference  books,  current  periodicals  and  papers  cannot  be 
taken  from  the  library  room  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Librarian,  and  then  only  from  the  closing  of  the  Library  to  the- 
first  succeeding  hour  of  opening. 

6.  A  violation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations,  or  other 
rules,  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed,  may  forfeit 
a  student's  right  to  the  use  of  the  Library  for  such  time  as  may 
be  designated. 

7.  The  maximum  number  of  books  which  any  student  may 
have  in  possession  from  the  Library  at  any  one  time  in  any  one 
line  of  work  shall  be  two;  except  that  the  Librarian  may  m 
special  cases  allow  additional  volumes  to  be  drawn  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Professor  in  charge. 

8.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  enforce  the  above  regula- 
tions. 

The  Museum. 

The  Museum  proper  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building. 
One  room  in  the  basement  is  allotted  for  storage  of  the  col- 
lections, and  is  packed  full.  The  Museum  is  filled  with  cases, 
along  the  walls  and  in  the  interior.  The  cases  are  made  after 
the  best  patterns  of  native  lumber  and  display  the  collections  ta 
advantage.  The  walls  are  covered  with  insect  cases  contain- 
ing mounted  insects.  Above  the  cases  toward  the  ceiling  are 
arranged  the  agricultural  exhibits  received  from  the  Omaha  Ex- 
position, the  large  mounted  fishes,  collected  and  donated  by  Mr. 
R.  A.  Eddy,  and  the  mounted  birds  of  large  size. 

The  collections  of  the  Museum,  from  various  sources,  are  as 
follows :  A  collection  of  over  a  thousand  bird  skins,  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  State ;  a  collection  of  shells,  partly  collected  in 
the  vState,  and  partly  through  donations  from  several  sources; 
a  collection  of  plants,  embracing  about  3,000  species,  with  many 
thousand  duplicates,  received  largely  through  donations,  a  col- 
lection or  ores  and  minerals  received  through  donations,  by  col- 
lecting, and  from  the  exhibit  at  Omaha;  a  collection  of  insects,. 
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partly  through  purchase,  but  largely  by  collecting;  a  collection 
of  fossils,  almost  entirely  from  the  State,  partly  donated  and  for 
the  remainder  collected ;  a  collection  embracing  money,  histor- 
ical relics,  souvenirs,  and  promiscuous  articles ;  a  collection  of 
fishes,  partly  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  the  remainder 
collected  in  the  State ;  a  collection  of  fresh  water  entomostraca 
from  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Montana;  a  collection  embracing 
coals,  rocks,  concentrate  samples,  building  stones,  brick,  tile  and 
pottery,  developed  and  produced  in  the  State ;  a  set  of  the  series 
of  educational  rocks  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

During  the  past  year  much  work  has  been  done  on  the  Museum 
collections.  As  mentioned  elsewhere  many  hundreds  of  insects 
have  been  arranged  permanently  in  Comstock  insect  cases,  more 
than  eighty  of  these  cases  being  now  required  to  house  the  col- 
lection, with  a  large  number  as  yet  in  papers. 

Drawer  space  has  been  arranged  for  the  collection  of  bird 
skins,  now  numbering  more  than  a  thousand,  and  the  collection 
is  now  systematized  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible  for  any  species. 

Many  hundreds  of  botanical  specimens  have  been  mounted, 
and  all  the  identified  Montana  specimens  have  been  systemati- 
cally arranged  in  the  case  made  especially  for  the  collection  and 
are  easily  accessible.  This  work  is  being  continued  as  fast  as 
possible. 

A  shipment  of  glassware  has  been  received  fromi  a  German 
firm,  for  displaying  the  alcoholic  material  that  has  accumulated 
and  is  not  placed  on  exhibition.  The  containers  are  square  boxes 
with  lids  ground  to  fit.  The  boxes  will  display  the  material  to 
the  best  advantage,  without  the  distortion  so  noticeable  in  round 
containers.  Some  of  the  material  has  already  been  placed  in 
these  boxes,  and  makes  a  handsome  exhibit. 

A  supply  of  paper-lined  paste-board  trays  is  kept  on  hand,  and 
the  various  collections  as  they  come  in  are  placed  in  these  neat 
trays,  are  properly  labelled,  and  are  shown  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Geological  store  room  in  connection  with  the  Museum, 
is  located  in  the  basement  of  University  Hall  and  has  for  the 
storing  of*  specimens,  shelves  built  on  the  four  walls.  These 
shelves  are  almost  entirely  filled  with  newly  collected  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate  fossils ;  together  with  a  number  of  new  and 
beautiful  cretaceous  and  tertiary  leaves.  Part  of  this  valuable 
store  room  collection  has  been  named  and  catalogued,  but  owing 
to  lack  of  space  in  the  Museum  proper,  but  very  little  has  been 
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put  out.  However,  as  soon  as  more  room  is  offered,  the  Museum 
will  have  a  showing  second  to  none  in  the  Northwest. 

In  addition  the  Geological  material  previously  mentioned  the 
store  room  contains  much  material  in  other  lines,  skulls,  skele- 
tons, skins  and  other  specimens  collected  during  the  summer 
work. 

The  Museum  material  not  stored  in  the  rooms  set  apart  for 
the  collections  is  housed  in  the  different  departments.  Indeed, 
much  of  it  is  indispensable  to  departmental  work.  As  a  result,, 
much  of  the  Museum  is  scattered.  Considering  the  time  dur- 
ing which  material  has  been  gathered  and  the  amount  expended 
the  collections  have  made  remarkable  growth. 

The  intention  is  to  make  the  Museum  a  depository  of  the  ma- 
terial representing  the  natural,  mineral  and  scientific  wealth  of 
the  State. 

It  is  most  earnestly  requested  that  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  University,  and  especially  in  the  preservation  of  valuable 
material  for  scientific  work,  should  take  special  pains  to  con- 
tribute to  the  material  in  the  Museum.  Time  and  circumstances 
are  fatal  to  nearly  all  specimens,  but  being  properly  cared  for 
and  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  they  will  be  pre- 
served. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  concerning  material  which  may  be 
donated.  All  donations  will  be  properly  acknowledged,  and  the 
articles  properly  labeled  and  the  donor's  name  recorded. 

The  additions  to  the  Museum  the  past  year  are  as  follows : 

Prin.  P.  M.  Silloway,  Fergus  County  High  School,  a  number 
of  nests  and  eggs  of  North  American  birds. 

Chas.  F.  Hedges,  Miles  City,  Montana,  a  skin  of  a  rare  Mon- 
tana bird. 

John  C.  McDonald,  City,  sample  of  ore  from  the  Skylark  Cop- 
per mine.  Beaver  Co.,  Utah. 

A  collection  of  several  hundred  Montana  plants,  through  pur- 
chase. 

Frances  Maley,  City,  several  species  of  Montana  butterflies. 

Collected  at  the  University  of  Montana  Biological  Station  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1901.  900  numbers  of  plants  from  the  western 
part  of  the  State ;  100  numbers  of  lichens ;  several  hundred  in- 
sects ;  a  series  of  bird  skins  and  bird  nests ;  a  number  of  mammal 
skins ;  a  series  of  land  and  fresh  water  shells ;  and  additional 
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quantity  of  entomostracan  life  in  vials ;  a  collection  of  negatives 
of  scenery  and  of  natural  history  and  geological  material. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Davies,  specimens  of  calcacite. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ryman,  quartz  and  arsenopyrite  crystals. 

Mr.  Reade,  zinc  blende  and  copper  ores  from  Bonita,  Alon- 
tana. 

Mr.  Harold  Blake,  specimens  of  banded  obsidian. 

Mr.  Earl  Douglass,  several  hundred  Montana  rocks  and  min- 
erals, also  several  invertebrate  fossils  and  vertebrate  fossils  from 
Montana.  Two  massive  specimens  of  obsidian  from  the  Yellow- 
stone Park. 

From  Geo.  B.  Frazer  by  purchase :  30  ore  specimens ;  45 
economic  minerals ;  25  building  stone  specimens,  100  palaeonto- 
logical  specimens. 

From  Elmer  and  Amend  by  purchase:  250  palaeontological 
specimens ;  3  sets,  48  in  each  set,  single  crystal  models ;  50  min- 
eral crystals. 

C.  H.  Hall,  Missoula,  Montana,  specimen  of  Vanadinite,  from 
New  Mexico. 

J.  C.  McDonald,  Missoula,  Montana,  gold,  silver  and  copper 
ore,  from  Utah. 

Samuel  Gardner,  Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  several  beautiful 
crystals  of  quartz  and  arsenopyrite. 

T.  J.  and  W.  H.  Kitts,  Missoula,  Montana,  stalacites  and  sev- 
eral other  minerals,  from  Fergus  County,  Montana. 

Mr.  J.  X.  Lewis,  Missoula,  Montana,  magnetite  crystals  and 
other  minerals,  from  Gallatin  County,  Montana. 

W.  W.  White,  Missoula,  Montana,  copper  and  gold  ores  from 
Solomon  River,  Alaska. 

Judge  Hiram  C.  Knowles,  Missoula,  Montana,  some  pieces  of 
old  and  rare  paper  money. 

Rev.  Chas.  Lindley,  Missoula,  a  collection  of  tea  plants  from 
the  Orient ;  leaves  of  a  tree  from  the  home  of  Cecil  Rhoades ; 
several  pipe  fish ;  a  horned  snake. 

Missoula  Camera  Club,  Missoula,  a  collection  of  prize  pic- 
tures, obtained  during  several  years  of  the  club's  existence. 

The  Biolo^gical  Station. 

The  Biological  Station  located  at  Big  Fork  on  Flathead  Lake 
has  enjoyed  another  successful  season.  The  number  attending 
lectures  and  engaging  in  research  work  is  about  the  same  as 
last  year. 
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The  Station  is  valuable  because  of  the  work  done  there.  We 
are  becoming-  acquainted  with  some  of  the  hitherto  unknown  re- 
sources of  Montana. 

A  bulletin  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Station,  and  en- 
titled "A  Reconnoisance  of  Flathead  Lake"  is  in  press,  and  will 
soon  be  issued.  This  bulletin  treats  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
life  of  this  region  and  of  the  physical  condition  in  aiid  about 
this  section  of  country. 

Believing  that  this  region  affords  the  best  basis  for  such  work 
in  the  State  of  Montana  it  is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken- 
to  have  such  legislation  enacted  as  will  authorize  the  state  to 
purchase  a  permanent  site  for  the  location  of  the  station  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lake  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  river. 

The  Geological  Expedition. 

One  year  ago  an  appropriation  was .  made  in  the  interest  of 
a  Scientific  Expedition  that  had  for  its  object  the  collection  of 
materials  for  the  Museum  and  the  advance  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Geological  resources  of  the  State. 

The  party  spent  nearly  two  months  in  the  field  and  for  the 
brief  time  employed  the  results  have  been  most  gratifying. 

A  large  collection  of  material  was  obtained  and  the  cause  of  ' 
scientific  knowledge  materially  advanced. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  expenditures  is  herewith  submitted. 

The  Summer  School. 

The  first  Summer  School  at  the  University  opened  June  i6, 
1902,  and  continued  in  session  for  six  weeks.  The  attendance 
was  all  that  had  been  expected.  Fifty-four  students  enrolled  in 
the  various  departments  where  work  was  offered. 

Some  of  these  were  our  regular  University  students  who  either 
desired  to  make  up  work  which  they  had  not  completed  or  to 
obtain  additional  credit  on  their  records. 

The  greater  number,  however,  were  teachers  or  those  expect- 
ing to  teach  who  desired  to  obtain  training  in  certain  lines  of 
work.  The  most  of  the  work  given  was  not  what  might  be  call- 
ed professional  instruction  but  regular  academic  work  in  Science, 
English,  Literature,  Mathematics,  etc. 
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Enrollment. 

The  enrollment  by  classes  for  the  Fiscal  year  ending  Decem- 


ber I,  1903. 

Chemistry,  Iron  Metals   21 

Metals   8 

Qual.  Anal   3 

Quant.  Anal   i 

Dry  Assaying    4 

Wet  Assaying  ....    2 

Organic  Chemistry    6 

Phys.  Chem   i 

Combustion  Work    i 

Graduate  Work   2 

Preparatory  Biology   14 

Preparatory  Physiology   14 

General  Biology   38 

Geology    10 

Zoology   I 

Botany    6 

Photography       2 

Microscopy   2 

Etomology   5 

Research  Work   7 

Graduate  Physiology   3 

Graduate  Research  Work   2 

Biological  Station   21 

Preparatory  Physics   62 

Phyical  Geography    32 

College  Physics   5 

Elect.  Measurements    i 

Minerology   5 

Graduate  Work   i 

Thesis,   i 

Collegiate  Latin   56 

Preparatory  Latin  133 

Greek    9 

Preparatory  Mechanical  Drawing    17 

Collegiate  Mechanical  Drawing   18 

Machine  Design   5 

Steam  Engine  Design   i 
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Descriptive  Geometry    3 

Bench  Work  in  Wood  (Lectures)   12 

Pattern  Making  (Lectures)    2 

Strength  of  Materials   i 

Electrical  Engineering   3 

Theory  of  Steam  Engine    i 

Analytical  Mechanics    2 

Valve  Gears    i 

Measurement  and  Transmission  of  Power.  .  3 

Wood  Shop  Practice    26 

Hydraulics   4 

Pattern  Making   2 

Forging    10 

Molding  and  Casting   7 

Machine  Shop  Practice   2 

French,  First  Year    34 

French,  Second  Year    19 

French,  Third  Year    6 

German,  First  Year   55 

German,  Second  Year   24 

Spanish,  First  Year    7 

Spanish,  Second  Year    4 

Preparatory  German   24 

Collegiate  Rhetoric   30 

Preparatory  Rhetoric,  First  Year    78 

Preparatory  Rhetoric,  Second  Year   79 

Required  Literature    19 

Elective  Literature    27 

Graduate  Literature   3 

Thesis   5 

Third  Preparatory  Literature    53 

First  Year,  Free  Hand  Drawing   41 

Elective,  Free  Hand  Drawing   41 

Specials    5 

History  of  Art    6 

Thesis    i 

Descriptive  Psychology   20 

Experimental  Psychology   10 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Education   20 

Political  Economy   21 
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International  Law   5 

History  of  Philosophy   4 

Logic    2 

U.  S.  Constitution    14 

Mediaeval  History   4 

Modern  European  History   10 

Preparatory  Ancient  History   87 

'  Preparatory  Modern  and  Mediaeval    73 

Thesis   5 

General  History   4 

Elocution,  First  Year  30 

Elocution,  Second  Year   6 

Physical  Culture,  First  Preparatory   41 

Physical  Culture,  Second  Preparatory  ....  44 

Physical  Culture,  Third  Preparatory    22 

Collegiate   8 

First  Preparatory  Algebra   75 

Second  Preparatory  Algebra   62 

Plane  Geometry   .  42 

Solid  Geometry   25 

Trigonometry   26 

Higher  Algebra   9 

Analytical  Geometry   6 

Calculus   3 

Plane  Surveying   5 

History  of  Mathematics   i 

Music   42 

Summary  of  Enrollment. 
The  enrollment  in  the  various  schools  of  the  University  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  December  i,  1902,  is  as  follows: 

Regular  Sessions,  Excluding  School  of  Music  294 

Summer  School   ,   54 

Biological  Station    21 

School  of  Music    42 


411 

Counted  twice   38 


Net  total   373 

Net  total  brought  forward  373 


Deduct  School  of  Music  not  enrolled  in  other  Depts.  26 


Net  total  of  students  in  all  academic  lines 


347 
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Sctholarships. 

Mr.  William  Lindsay,  of  Glendive,  Montana,  has  presented  a 
scholarship  to  the  High  School  in  that  city.  This  scholarship  is 
awarded  to  the  High  School  graduate  from  this  school  who  has 
maintained  the  highest  grade  during  his  attendance  in  High 
School. 

This  scholarship  pays  all  expenses  of  the  student  for  one  year. 

This  is  an  excellent  step  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
others  will  offer  inducements  to  meritorious  young  men  and 
young  women. 

In  order  to  still  farther  extend  the  influence  of  the  University 
throughout  the  State  it  is  believed  that  legislation  should  be  se- 
cured granting- two  free  scholarships  to  each  county  in  the  State. 

The  holders  of  these  scholarships  should  be  exempt  from  all 
University  fees. 

Advancement  of  Salaries. 

One  important  matter  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention 
at  this  time  is  the  necessity  for  the  increase  in  certain  salaries. 
There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  amount  required  for 
living  expenses.  The  salaries  have  never  been  up  to  the  stan- 
dard required  to  secure  and  retain  the  best  instructors.  The  best 
^work  can  only  be  secured  when  the  compensation  is  such  that 
the  attention  and  energy  of  the  instructor  can  be  given  entirely 
to  the  University  work  without  being  harassed  by  financial  em- 
barrassment. 

Amount  of  Work  in  Progress. 

From  the  detailed  reports  herewith  submitted  it  will  be  seen 
that  every  member  of  the  Faculty  is  heavily  loaded  with  work. 
I  desire  to  heartily  commend  the  zeal  and  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  University  that  is  constantly  manifested  by  every 
member  of  the  University  Faculty. 

New  Suchools. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  recommend  the  opening  of  the 
S'chool  of  Pharmacy  in  September  next,  but  there  are  so  many 
demands  for  expenditure  that  I  have  concluded  to  recommend 
that  this  be  deferred  until  September  of  1904. 

Financial  Statement. 

A  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  December  i,  1902. 
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Receipts. 

From  Legislative  Appropriation,  1901-1902  $35,765.00 

Unexpended  balance  from  1900-1901   2,062.45 


Total  $37>82345 

Expenditures. 

Advertising  $  87.75 

Biological  Station   302.57 

Drayage,  Freights,  etc   ,   1,244.19 

Employees    2,369.50 

Equipment,  Departments    2,494.21 

General  Expenses    508.60 

Geological  Expedition    466.04 

Improvements  ....    1,625.87 

Insurance     475.20 

Labor   435.35 

Library    554-8o 

Museum   275.15 

Office   661.73 

Printing  and  Stationary    939-53 

Repairs   190.48 

Salaries      22,312.27 

Supplies    1,470.03 

Science  Hall,  Restoration    580.87 

Traveling   367-55 

Water,  Heat,  and  Light   2,309.14 


Total  Expenditure   $39,670.83 

Warrants  Drawn  against  Appropriation  $37,827.12 


Unexpended  balance   $  33 

The  Library  Fund. 

Balance  from  1900-1901   ,  $1,877.00 

Matriculation  Fees,  1901-1902   1,791.00 


$3,668.00 

Warrants  drawn  against  library  fund   1,843.71 

Unexpended  balance   $1,824.29 
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An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  expenditure  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  University  of  Montana  for  the  years  ending 


December  i,  1903,  and  December  i,  1904. 

1902-1903 

Salaries  of  Faculty. 

President  of  the  University  .  . .   $4,000 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin    1,800 

Professor  of  French  and  German  .  .,   1,800 

Professor  of  Biology    1,800 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering   1,800 

Professor  of  Chemistry   1,700 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Geology   1,700 

Professor  of  Mathematics    i,SOO 

Professor  of  Literature   ,   1,400 

Vice  Pres.  and  Prof,  of  Hist,  and  Psychology.  2,000 

Instructor  in  Drawing  .   1,000 

•Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture.  1,000 

Instructor  in  English  and  Rhetoric   1,000 

Librarian   600 


$23,100.00 

Increase  in  certain  salaries    1,000.00 

Additional  instructors    1,500.00 


$25,600.00 

Salaries  of  Employees. 

Engineer  $1,000 

Engineer's  Assisstant      720 

Janitors    800 

Care  of  grounds    720 


$  3,240.00 

Clock  and  Bell  for  University  Hall   1,500.00 

Laboratory  Equipment    3,000.00 

Department  Supplies    2,500.00 

General  Supplies   500.00 

Printing  and  Advertising    1,000.00 

Water,  Heat  and  Light    3'520.oo 

Office  Supplies   900.00 

Library,  exclusive  of  books   /   500.00 

Insurance   850.00 
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Improvement  of  Grounds    1,000.00 

Contingent  Fund  ,   500.00 

Total   $44,610.00 


An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  expenditure  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  University  of  Montana  for  the  years  ending 


December  i,  1903  and  December  i,  1904. 

1903-1904. 

Salaries  of  Faculty. 

President  of  the  University   $4,000 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin   1,800 

Professor  of  French  and  German    1,800 

Professor  of  Biology   1,800 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering   1,800 

Professor  of  Chemistry   1,700 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Geology   1,700 

Professor  of  Mathematics    1,500 

Professor  of  Literature    1,400 

Professor  of  History  and  Psychology   2,000 

Instructor  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture.  1,000 

Instructor  in  English  and  Rhetoric   1,000 

Librarian    600 


$23,100.00 

Increase  in  certain  salaries   1,000.00 

Additional  Instructors   1,500.00 

Instructor  in  Pharmacy    1,500.00 


$27,100.00 

Employees. 

Engineer  $1,000 

Engineer's  Assistant   720 

Janitors    800 

Care  of  grounds   720 


$  3,240.00 

Laborator}^  Equipment   3,000.00 

Department  Supplies    2,500.00 

General  Supplies    500.00 

Printing  and  Advertising   1,000.00 

Water,  Heat  and  Light    3,520.00 
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Offtce  Supplies    900.00 

Library,  exclusive  of  books                                        .  500.00 

Insurance   ,   850.00 

Improvement  of  Grounds                                       ..  1,000.00 

Contingent  Fund    500.00 


$44,610.00 

Recommendations. 

1.  That  the  estimates  for  department  equipment  and  sup- 
plies be  allowed  m  the  amounts  recommended  by  the  executive 
committee  and  the  President. 

2.  That  the  estimates  for  University  maintenance  for  the 
years  1902-3  and  1903-4  be  approved. 

3.  That  legislation  be  enacted  placing  two  free  scholarships 
in  the  University  of  Montana  in  each  county  of  the  state.  Stud- 
ents holding  such  scholarships  to  be  exempt  from  all  fees. 

Students  holding  said  scholarships  to  be  nominated  by  the 
County  Superintendent  of  the  respective  counties  and  approved 
by  the  County  Commissioners. 

4.  Such  legislation  as  well  secure  for  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity such  privileges  in  regard  to  teachers'  certificates  and  di- 
plomas as  are  held  by  other  state  institutions. 

5.  That  the  Summer  School,  the  Biological  Station,  and  the 
Summer  Geological  Expedition  be  continued  and  that  the  appro- 
priations be  made  the  same  as  last  year. 

6.  That  a  bill  be  secured  authorizing  the  state  to  purchase  a 
permanent  site  for  the  Biological  Station. 

7.  That  one  thousand  copies  of  this  report  be  printed. 

The  foregoing  report  of  the  condition  of  the  University  of 
Montana,  the  recommendations  concerning  its  work,  and  the 
estimates  of  the  amounts  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
University  during  the  two  years  ending  December  i,  1904,  are  all 
Respectfully  submitted, 

OSCAR  J.  CRAIG, 

President. 

Approved : 

J.  H.  T.  RYMAN, 
HIRAM  KNOWLES, 
THOS.  C.  MARSHALL, 
Executive  Com.  of  the  State  University. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  met  in  regular  session  in  the 
office  of  the  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  and  was  called  to  order 
by  Hon.  Jos.  K.  Toole,  chairman.  The  following  members  were 
present : 

Hon.  J.  K.  Toole,  Hon.  W.  W.  Welch,  Hon.  N.  B.  Holter, 
Hon.  J.  G.  McKay,  Hon.  Chas.  R.  Leonard,  Hon.  G.  T.  Paul, 
Hon.  O.  P.  Chisholm.  Hon.  N.  W.  McConnell,  Hon.  Jno  M. 
Evans. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  Chairman  read  a  communication  from  Hon.  W.  M.  John- 
ston stating  that  he  would  be  unable  to  meet  with  the  Board  and 
giving  his  ideas  relative  to  the  consolidation  of  the  various  state 
institutions  and  also  upon  the  manner  in  which  state  certificates 
and  life  diplomas  should  be  issued. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture was  read  by  the  clerk  and  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Agriculture  College  and  Experiment  Station.  Hon.  Chas.  Leon- 
ard was  placed  on  the  committee  temporarily  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  two  members  of  the  committee. 

The  report  of  the  University  was  read  by  Dr.  O.  J.  Craig  and 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  University.  The  Chairman 
read  a  communication  from  the  building  Commission  having  in 
charge  the  building  of  the  Woman's  Hall  at  the  University, 
which  communication  together  with  all  reports  of  the  University 
were  referred  to  the  University  committee. 

The  report  of  the  Normal  School  was  read  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Swain 
and  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Normal  School.  The  re- 
port of  the  School  of  Mines  was  read  by  Dr.  N.  R.  Leonard  and 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  School  of  Mines. 

The  report  of  the  local  Board  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 
was  read  by  Prof.  McAloney  and  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  Judge  McConnell  introduced  the 
following  resolution.  Provided,  however,  that  the  Board  re- 
serves the  right  to  allow  the  teachers  doing  such  outside  work 
to  receive  and  keep  the  compensation  or  fees  paid  therefore,  in 
special  cases  of  unusual  importance,  involving  unusual  responsi- 
bility, subject,  however  to  the  provisio  in  rule  three.  (See  Re- 
port of  Special  Committee.) 

Whereupon  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  Prof.  W.  D.  Harkins  be  allowed  to  receive  and 
keep  the  fees  paid  by  the  farmers  of  Deer  Lodge  Valley  for  work 
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now  being  done  by  him  to  determine  what  is  causing  the  death  of 
a  iarge  number  of  livestock  in  said  vatlley. 

Upon  motion,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  lo  A.  M.  Dec. 
2nd. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  lo  A.  M.,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present :  Hon.  J.  K.  Toole,  Hon.  Chas.  R.  Leonard,  Hon.  W.  W. 
Welch,  Hon.  N.  B.  Holter,  Hon.  G.  T.  Paul,  Hon.  J.  G.  McKay. 

Moved  and  carried  that  resolution  relative  to  furnishing  copies 
of  applications  for  state  certificates  and  life  diplomas  be  abro- 
gated except  that  copies  of  such  applications  be  sent  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Diploma  Committee,  and  that  the  rule  relative  to 
applications  being  on  file  thirty  days  before  meeting  of  State 
Board  be  continued  in  force. 

Moved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  it  is  not  advisable 
or  proper  at  this  time  to  attempt  the  consolidation  of  State  ed- 
ucational institutions,  Charles  R.  Leonard. 

The  motion  was  discussed  by  Judge  McConnell,  Hon.  Chas.  R. 
Leonard,  Hon.  O.  P.  Chisholm,  Dr.  O.  J.  Craig,  Hon.  N.  B.  Holt- 
er, Hon.  J.  G.  McKay,  and  was  carried  unamiously. 

Moved  that  the  Chairman  be  instructed  to  report  action  of 
this  Board  to  Legislature.  Carried. 

Moved  that  the  Board  confirm  the  report  of  the  Montana  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  relative  to  the  em- 
ployment of  Prof.  F.  B.  Linfield  as  Professor  of  Agricultural  and 
Animal  Industry,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  R.  S.  Shaw. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  School  of  Mines  was  read, 
and  upon  motion  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  University  was  read  and  after 
considerable  discussion  was  adopted. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  report  of  University  Com- 
mittee be  reconsidered.    Hon.  O.  P.  Chisholm. 

Moved  to  amend,  and  that  a  resolution  be  prepared  by  the 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  relative  to  free  scholarships.  Car- 
ried.   Hon.  O.  P.  Chisholm. 

Judge  McConnell  addressed  the  Board  upon  resolution  in  favor 
of  a  distinctive  Normal  School,  followed  by  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board. 

Recess  taken  until  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


Two  o'clock  P.  M.  Dec.  2nd,  1902.  Meeting  met  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jos.  K.  Toole. 
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The  following  persons  being  present:  Hon.  Jos.  K.  Toole, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Welch,  Hon.  N.  W.  McConnell,  Hon.  J.  G.  McKay, 
Hon.  N.  B.  Holter,  Hon.  G.  T.  Paul. 

The  University  Committee's  report  was  taken  up  and  further 
discussed,  and  was  adopted  as  amended  by  changes  and  inter- 
linations  made  by  Chairman 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  was 
read  by  Judge  McConnell.  Moved  and  seconded  that  it  be  adopt- 
ed.   Moved  that  we  strike  out  word  ''Not."    Hon.  J.  G.  McKay. 

Upon  vote  of  the  Board  the  report  of  the  above  committee  was 
adopted  as  changed  by  Judge  McConnell. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Normal  School  was  read  and 
upon  motion  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Diploma  Committee  was  adopted  as  read 
with  the  exception  that  Mr.  Stewart  was  granted  State  Certifi- 
cate instead  of  Life  Diploma.  The  Board  then  granted  Life  Di- 
ploma to  Miss  Annie  Fortune  of  Helena  and  Miss  M.  C.  Ryan  of 
Philipsburg. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  all  funds  arising  from  fees  for  State 
Certificates  and  Life  Diplomas  be  used  by  the  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction  for  extra  clerk  hire.  Carried. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  matter  of  Text-Book  adoption, 
which  was  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  upon  motion  it 
was  determined  that  question  be  left  to  the  Governor  and  Supt. 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  recommend  changes 
in  the  Institute  Law  was  read.  Moved  that  report  be  adopted.  A 
minority  report  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Welch  upon  changes  in  Institute 
Law  was  read.  A  motion  to  adopt  the  majority  report  was  car- 
ried. 

Moved  that  recommendation  as  to  typewriter  be  allowed.  Car- 
ried. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Lewis  then  brought  before  the  Board  the  petition  of 
several  teachers  and  county  superintendents  of  the  , state  asking 
that  a  fund  be  established  for  the  maintenance  of  headquarters 
at  the  National  Educational  Association.  Matter  was  discussed 
at  some  length.  Moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  Legislature 
be  asked  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $150  per  year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  State  headquarters. 

Upon  motion,  Board  adjourned. 
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Teachers'  Institutes. 

Substitute  for  Section  1900.  The  Teachers'  Institutes  of  the 
State  of  Montana  shall  be  under  the  control  of  an  Institute  Board 
consisting  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  four  other  persons 
appointed  by  him.  Said  members  shall  be  actively  engaged  in 
educational  work.  The  length  of  term  of  said  members  shall 
correspond  to  that  of  the  State  Superintendent.  This  Board 
shall  have  power  to  choose  instructors,  conductors  and  to  fix 
their  compensation,  also  to  fix  the  date  and  length  of  time  for 
which  each  institute  shall  be  held,  and  to  make  all  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  proper  conduct  of  said  institute. 

Substitute  for  1901.  The  Institute  Board  in  conjunction  with 
the  County  Superintendent  shall  hold  each  year  one  teachers' 
institute  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and  every  teacher  employ- 
ed in  the  county  must  attend  such  institute. 

Section  1902.  Each  session  of  the  institute  must  continue  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  ten  days. 

Section  1903.  When  a  teachers'  institute  has  been  appointed 
to  be  held  for  any  county  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  sup- 
erintendent to  give  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  in  the  county,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  all 
others  not  engaged  in  teaching,  who  are  the  holders  of  teachers 
certificates,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  opening  of  such  in- 
stitutes, of  the  time  and  place  of  holding,  and  also  to  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  proper  conduct  of  said  institute. 

Each  teacher  receiving  such  notice  engaged  in  teaching  a  term 
of  school  which  includes  the  time  of  holding  such  institute,  shall 
close  school  during  such  institute,  and  attend  the  same,  and  shall 
be  paid  by  the  school  board  of  the  district  regular  wages  as 
teacher  for  the  time  (not  less  than  three  days)  he  or  she  attend- 
ed such  institute;  provided  that  no  institute  shall  be  held  be- 
tween the  first  day  of  June,  and  the  first  day  of  September  of 
any  year. 

(Sec.  1903.    Act  approved  March  8,  1897.) 

Section  1904.  For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  institute  mentioned  in  the  preceeding  section  of  this  act  there 
shall  be  an  institute  fund  created  as  follows 

First.  All  moneys  received  from  the  issuance  of  teachers  cer- 
tificates by  the  county  superintendent. 

Second.  Moneys  received  from  appropriations  by  boards  of 
county  commissioners,  in  each  county  in  which  a  teachers'  insti- 
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tute  may  be  held  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  appropriate 
for  said  institute  fund  as  follows : 

Counties  of  the  first  class  not  less  than  $250  nor  more  than 
$350. 

Counties  of  the  second  class  not  less  than  ^200  nor  more  than 
$300. 

Counties  of  the  third  class  not  less  than  $175  nor  more  than 
$225. 

Counties  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  classes 
not  less  than  $125  nor  more  than  $200. 

(Sec.  1904.    Act  approved  March  8,  1897.) 

Section  1905.  The  county  superintendent  must  keep  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  actual  expenses  of  the  institute,  with 
vouchers  for  same,  and  present  the  bill  to  the  county  commis- 
sioners who  shall  allow  the  same ;  provided,  that  such  amounts 
shall  not  exceed  that  specified  in  the  last  preceeding  section  of 
this  title. 

And  that  the  second  clause  in  Section  1758  be  stricken  out. 

OSCAR  J.  CRAIG,  Chairman. 
H.  H.  SWAIN. 
"  J.  G.  McKay. 

Helena,  Dec.  2,  1902. 

State  Board  of  Education, 

Gentlemen  : — Your  University  Committee  respectfully  sub- 
mits the  following  report : 

First.  That  the  estimates  for  department  equipment  and  sup- 
plies in  the  amount  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  President  be  allowed. 

iSecond.  That  the  estimates  for  University  maintenance  for 
the  years  1902  and  1903,  and  1903  and  1904  be  approved. 

Third.  That  legislation  be  enacted  placing  two  free  scholar- 
ships in  the  University  of  Montana,  in  each  county  of  the  State, 
these  scholarships  to  be  placed  in  the  collegiate  department  only. 

Fourth.  It  is  recommended  that  such  legislation  be  urged  as 
will  secure  the  same  recognition  for  graduates  of  the  University 
as  teachers  as  those  of  other  State  institutions,  provided  they 
pursue  for  one  year  the  University  course  in  psychology  and 
methods. 

Fifth.  It  is  recommended  that  the  summer  school,  the  bio- 
logical station  and  the  summer  geological  expedition  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  the  appropriations  be  made  the  same  as  last 
year. 
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Sixth.    It  is  recommended  that  a  bill  be  secured  authorizing 
the  State  to  purchase  a  permanent  site  for  the  Biological  Station, 
Seventh.   We  further  recommend  that  one  thousand  copies  of 
this  report  be  printed. 

Very  respectfully, 

N.  B.  HOLTER,  Chairman. 
J.  G.  McKAY. 


Agricultural  College  and 
Experiment  Station. 


-  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 
In  Charge  of  the  College  and  Experiment  Station. 


Peter  Koch,  Bozeman  

Walter  S.  Hartman,  Bozeman 
John  M.  Robinson,  Bozeman 
Joseph  Kountz,  Bozeman  . . . . . 
E.  B.  Damme,  Bozeman   


Term  Expires  February  1,  1902 


February  1,  1903 

February  1,  1903 

February  1,  1904 

February  1,  1905 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


Walter  S.  Hartman 
John  M.  Robinson  . 
Peter  Koch  


 President 

 Vice-President 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


FACULTY. 


JAMES  REID,  A.  B.,  (McGill  Univ.),  President. 
Professor  of  Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Science  and  Astronomy. 
FRANK  W.  TRAPHAGEN,  Ph.  D.,  (Columbia  Univ.),  F.  C.  S., 
Professor  of  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Geology. 
MRS.  F.  E.  MARSHALL, 
Professor  of  Art. 
W.  H.  WILLIAMS,  B.  E.  E.,  (Univ.  of  Wisconsin), 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Practice. 
W.  F.  BREWER,  A.  M.,  (Harvard  Univ.), 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Einglish. 
AARON  H.  CURRIER,  A.  M.,  (Oberlin  Col.) 
Professor  of  French  and  German. 


Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 
MISS  LILLA  A.  HARKINS,  M.  S.,  (S.  Dak.  Agr.  Col.), 
Professor  of  Domestic  Science. 
PROF.  F.  B.  LINFIELD, 
Professor  of  Agriculture. 
J.  W.  BLANKINSHIP,  Ph.  D.,  (Harvard  Univ.), 
Professor  of  Botany. 
SAMUEL  FORTIER,  Mia.  E.,  (McGill  Univ.), 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
R.  A.  COOLEY,  B.  S.,  (Mass.  Agr.  Col.), 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology. 
*MISS  MAY  TRAVIS,  A.  B.,   (Univ.  of  N.  Dakota), 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 
**W.  D,  TALLMAN,  B.  S.,  (Univ.  of  Wisconsin), 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 


*  For  the  year  1900. 
**  After  January  1,  1901. 


Wi.  M.  COBLEIGH,  B.  M.,  (Col.  of  Montana),  A.  M.,  (Columbia  Univ.), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
E.  B.  Mccormick,  S.  B.,  (Mass.  Inst.  of  Tech.), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
H.  G.  PHELPS, 
Principal  of  Business  Department. 

MISS  M.  A.  CANTWEiLL,  ; 
Principal  of  Preparatory  Department. 
MISS  HELEN  R.  BREWER    A.  B.,  (Iowa  Col.), 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  History. 
MISS  EMMA  STOCKINGER, 
Instructor  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 
J.  H.  GILL,  M.  E.,  (Univ.  of  Minnesota), 
Instructor  in  Mechanical  Practice. 
E.  C.  WOODRUFF,  Ph.  D.,  (Univ.  of  Michigan), 

Instructor  in  Chemistry.  ' 
MRS.  MABEL  KINNEY  HALL,  Ph.  B.,  (Oberlin  Col.), 

Instructor  in  Preparatory  Department.  i 
MISS  KATE  CALVIN, 

Piano. 
MRS.  MARY  WINTER. 
Librarian. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  STAFF. 

S.  FORTIER, 
Director  and  Irrigation  Engineer. 
F.  W.  TRAPHAGEN, 

Chemist. 
J.  W.  BLANKINSHIP. 
Botanist. 
B.  F.  LINFIELD, 
Agriculturist. 
ROBERT  A.  COOLEY, 
Zoologist  and  Entomologist. 
EDMUND  BURK, 
Assistant  Chemist. 
HENRY  C.  GARDINER, 
In  Charge  of  Poultry  Department. 
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Bozeman,  Mont.,  Alay  31,  1902. 

To  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Montana  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College : 

Gentlemen : — I  beg  to  present  herewith  the  annual  report  of 
the  college  together  with  reports  of  the  various  heads  of  de- 
partments and  other  instructors.  These  reports  show  an  in- 
crease and  progress  in  several  lines  of  the  college  work  which  is 
very  gratifying.  The  work  of  the  year  has  been  throughout 
pleasant  and  harmonious,  and  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
interest  has  been  shown  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  insti- 
tution by  both  teachers  and  students.  The  college  spirit  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  the  students  in  the  support  of  athletics  and 
in  various  other  ways  has  been  greater  than  that  of  any  former 
year.  The  work  done  by  the  College  Glee  Club  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice and  the  effort  made  by  Prof.  Currier  in  the  development  of 
a  love  for  music  among  the  students  and  in  bringing  the  college 
before  the  people  of  the  state  through  this  medium  should  be 
recognized  and  appreciated.  I  also  desire  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  Robert  Chisholm  as  leader 
of  the  College  Band.  He  has  developed  an  organization  which 
has  done  very  creditable  work  and  which  has  contributed  to 
the  success  of  our  college  entertainments. 

Since  the  grading  of  the  college  grounds  has  been  partially 
completed,  they  have  been  sown  to  clover  and  blue  grass,  and 
soon  with  the  proper  amount  of  water  they  will  present  a  very 
creditable  appearance.  There  has  been  planted  this  spring 
about  125  Carolina  poplars  while  the  walks  have  been  improved 
as  far  as  the  funds  at  our  disposal  would  permit.  The  part  of 
the  campus  to  the  north  of  the  buildings,  consisting  of  about 
twenty  acres  is  being  broken  and  sown,  and  will  be  ready  for 
grading  this  fall.  Part  of  it  can  be  used  for  athletic  grounds  and 
the  remainder  for  military  tactics  or  other  purposes  of  a  similar 
character.  Cement  or  gravel  walks  and  roads  should  be  con- 
structed as  soon  as  possible. 

The  new  heating  plant  proved  quite  satisfactory  and  four  of 
the  buildings  are  heated  from  a  central  point  by  two  boilers,  and 
the  chemical  and  main  buildings  are  ventilated  with  fans  which 
are  run  by  electric  motors  in  the  basement  of  each  building. 
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A  Biological  building  is  very  much  needed  as  the  present 
rooms  are  utterly  inadequate  and  in  addition  the  valuable  col- 
lections are  exposed  constantly  to  the  danger  of  being  destroyed 
by  fire. 

A  growing  institution  needs  a  growing  income.  The  amount 
received  from  the  state  in  the  past  is  no  longer  sufficient  for 
those  purposes  for  which  the  Federal  funds  cannot  be  used,  in- 
deed the  state  appropriation  should  at  least  be  doubled  if  we 
would  keep  faith  with  the  federal  government  and  use  to  the 
best  advantage  the  funds  which  they  have  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal. A  system  of  accounts  covering  all  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  the  college  and  station  should  be  kept  in  the  office  of 
the  President  so  that  each  department  should  at  any  time  be 
shown  its  condition  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  funds  at  its  dis- 
posal. 

As  soon  as  sufficient  funds  are  available,  some  one  should  be 
employed  who  can  perform  the  combined  duties  of  secretary, 
accountant  and  registrar. 

There  have  been  enrolled  during  the  year  just  closing  247 
students,  and  including  those  who  take  music  alone,  275.  The 
health  of  the  students  has  been  exceptionally  good,  and  less  than 
usual  have  fallen  out  on  account  of  sickness.  Students  have 
great  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  boarding  places,  and  if  at  all 
possible  some  means  should  be  found  for  the  proper  accommo- 
dation of  our  lady  students.  We  cannot  expect  a  large  attendance 
of  non-resident  students  without  the  provision  of  such  accommo- 
dation as  will  inspire  confidence  as  to  their  care  and  safety.  A 
student's  .boarding  club  has  been  carried  on  very  successfully 
this  year,  and  several  are  promised  next  year. 

The  work  of  Prof.  Johnson,  who  has  served  in  the  Commer- 
cial department  during  the  absence  of  Prof.  Phelps,  has  been 
very  satisfactory. 

The  service  of  Mr.  Ralph  Benton  as  Captain  of  Cadets  has 
been  quite  acceptable  to  the  students.  During  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year  he  has  conducted  the  practical  work  of  the 
Military  department  and  has  also  held  officer's  classes  in  theo- 
retical work. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  some  changes 
in  the  statement  of  courses  in  our  annual  catalogue.  A  system 
of  groups  has  been  established,  and  under  it  we  offer  all  that 
has  been  formerly  offered  in  the  General  Science,  the  Biological^ 
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the  Chemical,  and  the  Domestic  Science  Courses.  A  system  of 
credits  has  also  been  adopted,  and  the  statement  of  the  require- 
ments has  been  simplified.  Any  student  who  completes  the  work 
prescribed  in  any  of  the  groups  offered  will  be  recommended 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  REID,  President. 


May  27,  1902. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Gentlemen : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
on  the  work  of  the  Montana  Experiment  Station  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1902. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  connected  with  an  experiment  station 
when  everything  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Montana  has 
made  rapid  progress  along  agricultural  lines  during  the  past 
year.  The  prices  of  horses,  sheep  and  cattle  have  been  high  and 
the  returns  from  the  farms  exceptionally  good.  As  a  result, 
the  cultivated  area  of  the  older  homesteads  is  being  extended, 
new  farm  homes  created  and  the  value  of  arable  land  through- 
out the  state  is  steadily  advancing.  This  state  at  the  present 
time  has  a  highly  productive  irrigated  area  of  one  million  acres, 
the  value  of  last  year's  farm  products  may  be  safely  estimated 
at  twenty  million  dollars  and  the  present  value  of  the  live  stock 
is  in  round  numbers  fifty  million  dollars. 

While  conceding  the  fact  that  the  causes  which  have  made 
Montana  farmers  prosperous  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  yet  we  claim  that  the  Station  is  becoming  a 
potent  factor  in  stimulating  and  promoting  agricultural  develop- 
ment. Ours  is  a  small  institution,  recently  established  and  poor- 
ly equipped.  On  the  other  hand  the  state  is  large  and  wonder- 
fully diversified  in  climate  and  soil  products.  The  best  efforts 
of  a  few  station  workers  are  not  noticeable  when  directed  over 
so  wide  an  expanse  of  country.  Nevertheless,  we  are  encour- 
aged by  the  thought  that  even  our  feeblest  efforts  in  conducting 
experiments  may  result  in  increased  revenue  to  the  state  at  large. 
It  would  appear  at  first  sight  a  trivial  matter  to  increase  the 
value  of  farm  crops  by  the  small  sum  of  ten  cents  per  acre,  yet 
this  amount  per  acre  would  represent  an  additional  yearly  reve- 
nue of  over  $100,000. 
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There  have  been  few  changes  in  either  the  personnel  of  the 
staff  or  in  the  work  of  the  department  during  the  current  year. 
Mr.  Chas.  Wilson  resigned  his  position  as  gardener  March  ist 
to  accept  a  similar  position  at  the  Columbia  Gardens  in  Butte, 
Mont.,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  R. 
W.  Fisher,  a  graduate  in  horticulture  of  the  Idaho  University, 
with  the  rank  of  assistant  horticulturist. 

The  work  of  the  chemical  department  has  been  along  the  usual 
lines.  These  lines  comprise  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  alkali 
soil  problem  which  has  been  continued  over  a  number  of  years 
with  many  interesting  results. 

Alter  many  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Experiment  Station  the 
culture  of  the  sugar  beet  was  attempted  on  a  larger  scale  and 
with  greater  attention  to  the  crop  than  has  been  the  case  be- 
fore. The  results  as  given  in  Bulletin  No.  33  show  conclusively 
that  Montana  ranks  with  the  very  best  of  the  sugar  beet  states. 
The  Sugar  Beet  magazine,  published  in  Philadelphia,  in  referr- 
ing to  our  bulletin  No.  33,  says,  ''The  tables  showing  the  yields, 
quality  of  beets,  etc.,  are  certainly  of  exceptional  interest  and 
capitalists  should  see  it  to  their  advantage  to  give  that  state 
their  special  attention." 

Other  lines  of  work  of  this  department  are  the  study  of  forage 
crops,  waters  used  for  live  stock,  forage  plants  and  numerous 
less  important  subjects,  beside  the  usual  routine  work. 

During  the  past  year  175  varieties  of  grains  and  vegetables 
were  tested  by  the  agriculturist.  Many  of  these  new  varieties 
have  proved  valueless  for  Montana  conditions,  but  there  are 
others  such  as  the  Nameless  Beauty  oats  and  No.  2788,  a  Rus- 
sian variety  which  has  had  for  four  years  a  truly  remarkable 
record.  Of  these  two  well  established  varieties  there  were  har- 
vested last  fall  on  the  S,tation  farm  1,783  bushels,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  been  distributed  for  seed  to  the  farmers  of 
Montana. 

Over  fifty  grasses  and  dry  land  plants  were  grown  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  suitable  crops  for  arid  lands  not  under  irri- 
gation. 

A  carload  each  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  fed  experimentally 
for  shipment  resulting  in  a  net  profit  of  $1.56  per  head  for  sheep 
other  than  ewes.    The  net  profit  on  steers  per  head  was  $7.66. 

Plans  are  now  being  prepared  for  a  new  dairy  plant  and,  we 
hope,  a  year  hence  to  be  able  to  report  on  the  work  of  our  dairy 
department. 
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The  entomologist  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  station  worker 
and  college  instructor  acts  in  an  advisory  way  to  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture.  Urgent  appeals  for  his  services  have  of  late 
come  from  the  fruit  raisers  of  Western  Montana  and  particular 
attention  is  being  given  to  a  study  of  the  habits  of  the  codling 
moth  with  the  object  of  holding  this  troublesome  pest  in  check. 
The  insects  injurious  to  small  fruits,  vegetables  and  shade  trees 
are  also  being  studied  and  experimented  on  with  various  insect- 
icides. 

The  work  of  the  botanist  of  the  Experiment  Station  has  been 
devoted  to  the  completion  of  his  preliminary  study  of  the  weeds 
of  the  State  (issued  as  bulletin  No.  30)  and  the  investigation  of 
the  plants  poisonous  to  stock.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  State 
was  visited  in  order  to  determine  the  distribution  of  the  poison- 
ous species  and  to  study  the  conditions  under  which  poisoning 
normally  occurs. 

Specimens  of  all  the  species  known  or  suspected  of  being  poi- 
sonous have  been  collected,  dried  and  mounted  and  of  these  ten 
sets  have  been  framed  and  put  on  exhibition  at  the  more  impor- 
tant stock-growing  centers,  in  order  to  familiarize  the  stockmen 
with  the  plants  causing  the  trouble  that  they  may  be  avoided  in 
times  of  danger. 

Several  hundred  fruit  trees  of  hardy  varieties  have  been  sent 
out  by  the  horticulturist  to  the  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the 
state,  and  a  large  number  of  apple  grafts,  consisting  of  varieties 
which  have  been  proven  hardy  or  worthy  of  trial  are  now  grow- 
ing in  the  Station  nursery.  Vegetable  garden  seeds  of  the  stan- 
dard varieties  have  also  been  planted  with  a  view  of  studying 
the  relative  periods  of  ripening  under  the  conditions  found  here. 

The  work  of  the  poultry  manager  for  the  year  1901-02  was 
chiefly  directed  toward  permanent  improvements.  Fences  were 
constructed  on  either  side  of  the  main  poultry  building,  making 
permanent  yards  150  feet  in  depth.  Improvements  were  also 
made  on  the  brooder  house.  The  interest  in  pure-bred  poultry 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  sale  of  pure-bred  stock  and  eggs  for 
setting. 

The  irrigation  investigations  formerly  begun  in  the  Gallatin, 
Bitter  Root  and  Yellowstone  valleys  have  been  continued  during 
the  past  year.  The  state  appropriation  for  irrigation  is  also 
available  this  year  and  experiments  have  already  been  begun  in 
different  sections  of  the  state  to  obtain  information  on  the 
amount  of  water  actually  used,  the  losses  due  to  leakage,  evap- 
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oration  and  seepage,  better  methods  of  applying  water  to  land 
and  the  physical  features  pertaining  to  water  rights.  Experi- 
ments are  also  being  conducted  on  plats  on  the  Station  farm  and 
quite  recently  twelve  large  galvanized  tanks  were  purchased 
and  put  in  place  for  the  purpose  of  studying  more  closely  the 
evaporation  from  soil  surfaces,  the  transpiration  from  culti- 
vated plants  and  the  amount  of  moisture  required  by  different 
crops. 

With  the  object  of  meeting  an  urgent  demand  from  new  set- 
tlers and  others  for  irrigation  literature  we  have  decided  to  pre- 
pare a  series  of  farmers'  bulletins  on  irrigation  topics.  The  first 
of  this  series — bulletin  No.  34  on  Farmers'  Weirs — has  already 
been  issued  and  two  more  are  partly  completed. 

The  director  of  the  Experiment  Station  is  also  the  secretary 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute  Board.  On  account  of  the  serious  ill- 
ness of  the  president  and  the.  lack  of  funds  it  has  devolved  on 
the  secretary  to  arrange  for  the  various  Farmers'  institutes  held 
during  the  past  winter.  The  members  of  the  Station  Staff 
have  delivered  84  institute  addresses.  In  this  connection  I  wish 
to  commend  the  efficient  service  rendered  by  Professor  Shaw, 
and  I  trust  that  he  may  be  relieved  of  a  part  of  College  and  Sta- 
tion duties  next  winter  in  order  to  have  more  time  to  devote  to 
institute  work. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Station  in 
my  last  annual  report  to  the  Governor.  The  most  pressing  of 
these  are  a  new  teeding  barn,  a  granary,  greenhouses,  an  ad- 
ditional supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  a  separate  heating  plant 
and  a  competent  stafif  member  to  investigate  the  diseases  of 
domesticated  animals. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Station  is  still  increasing.  I  have 
not  at  hand  the  correspondence  of  my  associates,  but  my  letter 
books  show  that  I  have  written  during  the  past  eleven  months 
924  letters  on  Station  affairs,  and  300  in  connection  with  insti- 
tute work  in  addition  to  1250  circular  letters. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  kind 
treatment,  much  needed  support  and  valuable  assistance  render- 
ea  by  the  members  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  FORTIER, 

Director. 
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Bozeman,  Montana,  May  31,  1902. 

The  Hon.  State  Board  of  Education, 
Helena,  Montana. 

Gentlemen : — We  submit  herewith  our  report  of  the  Montana 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station  for  the  year  1901 
and  1902.  As  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  college  faculty 
and  station  stafif  cover  all  necessary  details,  it  is  needless  here 
to  go  into  these. 

We  will  only  say  that  it  has  been  a  prosperous  year  with  a  fair 
increase  in  attendance,  that  good  work  has  been  done,  that  har- 
mony and  hearty  cooperation  have  ruled  in  the  institution,  and 
that  we  believe  that  the  College  and  Station  are  making  them- 
selves clearly  felt  as  an  important  factor  in  the  life  and  develop- 
ment of  our  state. 

It  is  on  this  wider  aspect  of  the  work  of  our  institution  that 
we  wish  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  reports  of  the  President  and 
Director. 

The  titles  and  language  of  the  various  federal  acts  show  that 
the  so-called  Agricultural  Colleges  are  established  ''for  the  ben- 
efit of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  in  order  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life,"  that  the  teaching 
is  to  be  ''with  special  reference  to  the  application  of  science  to 
the  industries  of  life,"  and  that  in  the  Experiment  Station  are  to 
be  carried  on  "scientific  investigations  and  experiments  respect- 
ing the  principles  and  applications  of  agricultural  science,"  such 
researches  to  be  carried  on  with  "due  regard  to  the  varying  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  the  respective  states  and  territories." 

Here  then  is  an  ideal  held  up  before  our  institution,  embrac- 
ing, as  we  understand  it,  three  distinct,  leading  ideas,  according 
to  which  our  work  should  be  planned.  These  three  ideas  are 
as  follows : 

1.  This  College  must  offer  to  the  industrial  classes  (to  whom 
otherwise  it  might  not  be  available)  an  education  at  once  "liber- 
al and  practical,"  and  fitting  for  "the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions in  life."  It  must  therefore  in  addition  to  its  regular 
college  courses  offer  such  preliminary  training  as  will  fit  those 
who  could  not  acquire  it  elsewhere,  to  take  advantage  of  its  more 
advanced  teaching. 

2.  The  education  offered  must  have  special  reference  to  its 
"application  to  the  industries  of  life."    That  is,  courses  in  the 
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so-called  learned  professions,  like  law  and  medicine,  in  philos- 
ophy, in  classics,  etc.,  have  no  place  in  our  institutions.  It  must 
be  in  the  nature  of  an  institute  of  technology,  a  school  of  ap- 
plied science ;  above  all  things  practical,  rather  than  abstract, 
in  its  teaching,  and  fitting  its  graduates,  as  far  as  a  school  can 
do  so,  to  take  their  place  in  practical  life. 

3.  The  work  taken  up  should  have  as  far  as  possible,  both 
in  College  and  Station,  direct  bearing  on  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  our  state.  Mining  being  provided  for  elsewhere  is  not 
covered  by  our  regular  courses ;  but  our  courses  in  agriculture, 
engineering,  chemistry,  natural  history  and  biology,  domestic 
science,  bookkeeping,  etc.,  together  with  the  experiments  and 
original  investigations  of  the  Experiment  Station,  all  should 
help  in  fitting  men  and  women  for  better  and  more  useful  lives 
right  here  in  Montana,  by  training  them  to  know  and  to  use 
our  undeveloped  or  half  developed  resources. 

This  is  the  ideal  by  which  our  work  is  to  be  measured.  We 
are  aware  that  it  sets  a  high  standard,  and  that  it  will  be  easy  to 
show,  that  we  have  in  many  ways  failed  to  reach  it.  Be  that 
as  it  may.  We  realize  that  we  are  mostly  laying  foundations 
only,  on  which  others  may  build ;  but  we  have  faith  in  our  insti- 
tution, that  it  will  grow  in  importance  and  efficiency ;  we  have 
faith  in  our  successors,  that  they  will  grow  in  wisdom  and  pro- 
fit by  our  failures ;  we  have  faith  in  the  State  of  Montana,  that 
it  is  full  of  undeveloped  resources,  only  awaiting  the  touch  of 
the  trained  mind  and  hand;  and  above  all  we  have  faith  in.  the 
young  men  and  women  of  Montana,  that  they  will  see  and  grasp 
the  opportunities  ofTered  them,  and  that  through  their  trained 
labor  this  college  and  station  will  become  an  important  factor 
in  the  building  of  this  great  State  of  Montana. 

The  agricultural  (farming  and  livestock)  interests  of  Mon- 
tana are  just  now  being  revolutionized,  and  we  believe  that  it 
will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  Experiment  Station  is  play- 
ing an  important  part  in  this  transformation.  Up  to  a  few  years 
ago  agriculture  and  stockraising  were  distinct  industries  in  this 
state.  At  times  they  were  almost  antagonistic.  Farming  meant 
grain  raising.  It  was  not  in  itself  a  very  attractive  profession, 
except  as  it  might  be  a  profitable  one,  and  as  grain  fell  in  price 
and  it  became  harder  to  make  it  pay,  it  became  more  and  more 
difficult  to  hold  the  boy  on  the  farm,  especially  if  he  got  an 
education. 
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Stock  was  raised  on  the  range  only.  Dependence  was  placed 
on  the  feed  provided  by  nature.  In  many  ways  it  was  an  at- 
tractive life.  The  unrestrained  freedom  of  it  drew  many  a  col- 
lege graduate  even  out  on  the  ranch.  But  those  days  have  gone 
by.  Overfeeding  and  overstocking  have  worn  out  the  natural 
grasses  on  the  free  range.  The  range  rider  has  almost  disap- 
peared. Winter  feeding  is  becoming  more  and  more  common, 
j^ne  irrigated  farm,  the  alfalfa  or  clover  fields,  are  ^low  an  es- 
sential part  of  every  stock  ranch,  while  the  continuous  grain 
fields  are  disappearing  from  our  valley  farms,  and  clover  or 
other  feed  stuffs  are  taking  their  place,  and  bunches  of  stock, 
cattle  and  sheep,  are  appearing  on  every  farm. 

The  stockraiser  is  becoming  a  farmer,  the  farmer  is  becom- 
ing  a  stockgrower  and  feeder.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
is  disappearing,  and  they  supplement  each  other,  the  farmer 
going  out  on  the  range  every  fall  to  buy  the  stock,  which  the 
cattle  and  sheep  man  cannot  feed  himself  through  the  winter. 
Vv  e  are  no  longer  content  merely  to  raise  the  stock ;  we  now 
prepare  them  for  the  market. 

While  this  change  is  only  just  being  worked  out,  it  has  al- 
ready brought  about  great  progress,  until  to-day  (as  Prof.  For- 
tier  says  in  his  report)  a  million  acres  are  under  irrigation,  and 
the  value  of  our  annual  yield  of  agricultural  products  reaphes 
twenty  million  dollars.  But  this  change  has  brought  forward 
a  number  of  new  problems,  connected  with  irrigation,  the  best 
methods  of  feeding,  the  comparative  profit  of  stock  feeding  and 
grain  raising,  the  reclamation  of  alkaline  lands,  etc.,  etc.  We 
are  no  longer  content  to  have  such  problems  solved  by  the  slow 
process  of  natural  selection,  worked  out  through  generations. 
They  must  be  solved  by  practical  tests,  carried  on  by  scientific 
methods.  This  is  the  very  work  the  Experiment  Station  is  do- 
ing. Its  bulletins  are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  here  as  elsewhere 
it  is  recognized  as  the  leader  in  lifting  our  agricultural  interests 
out  of  their  early  primitive  methods. 

But  furthermore,  under  these  changed  conditions  agriculture 
becomes  a  profession,  requiring  for  the  highest  success  train- 
ing in  many  things,  which  seemed  useless  under  the  old  order 
of  things.  And  just  because  it  requires  more  intelligence  and 
closer  study,  it  attracts  more  men  of  education  and  acquire- 
ments. 

^  In  Montana  agricultural  interests  have  to  many  so  far  seemed 
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a  mere  side  issue ;  but  here  also  agriculture  is  coming  to  the 
front,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  total  products  of 
our  farms,  stock  ranches  and  orchards  will  exceed  those  of  our 
mines. 

It  is  our  ambition  that  our  College  and  Station  shall  take  a 
leading  part  in  this  transformation,  and  we  do  all  within  our 
power  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  institution  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

We  have  during  the  past  year  cooperated  in  many  ways  with 
the  State  Horticultural  Commission  and  the  State  Veterinarian, 
an'd  a  leading  part  in  the  Farmers'  Institute  work  has  been  taken 
by  the  members  of  our  Station  staff.  Calls  for  information  and 
cooperation  from  all  over  the  state  are  constantly  coming  to  our 
irrigation  engineer,  our  chemist,  our  agriculturist,  zoologist  and 
botanist,  and  we  are  glad  to  respond  to  all  these  calls  as  far  as 
possible,  believing  that  in  it  all  we  are  working  towards  our 
ideal ;  but  expenditure  of  money  and  time  is  involved  in  all  of 
this,  and  it  compels  us  to  look  to  the  legislature  for  increased  ap- 
propriations. We  have  every  confidence  that  they  will  be 
granted. 

Meanwhile  we  are  puzzled  at  the  apparent  unwillingness  of 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  to  grant  us  the  use  of  the  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  last  legislature.  They  appropriated 
for  the  years  1901  and  1902.  "For  an  engineer  and  for  incidental 
expenses  of  the  Director  of  the  State  Experiment  Station,  one 
thousand,  five  hundred  dollars."  A  number  of  bills,  covering 
part  of  Mr.  Fortier's  salary  as  irrigation  engineer  and  traveling 
expenses  of  his  office  have  been  sent  in  to  the  Board  for  their 
approval;  but  so  far  our  Board  has  not  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Examiners  to  pay  any  attention  to  such  bills  or  even  ac- 
knowledge their  receipt. 

It  becomes  yearly  more  and  more  difficult  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  our  institution  within  the  means  at  our  disposal.  Many  of 
the  members  of  the.  faculty  and  staff  have  been  with  us  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  are  becoming  yearly  more  valuable.  Their 
salaries  are  very  low  indeed.  We  have  done  what  we  could  this 
year  in  meeting  their  just  expectations ;  but  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  disappoint  some,  who  unquestionably  deserve  an  in- 
crease. We  could  do  them  justice,  if  the  action  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  did  not  withhold  from  our  use  the  appro- 
priation referred  to  above,  and  we  would  ask  your  cooperation 
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in  making  available  what  the  legislature  certainly  intended  us 
to  have.  In  order  to  be  more  liberal  along  agricultural  lines  we 
have  thought  it  expedient  to  drop  one  member  from  the  engim 
eering  faculty,  as  we  believe  we  can  do  so  without  seriously  im- 
pairing the  efficiency  of  that  branch  of  the  work  of  the  college. 

We  submit  our  estimates  for  the  year  1902-3. 

We  ask  the  following  action  by  your  Board,  viz : 

1.  Approval  of  the  estimates. 

2.  Appropriation  of  $8,920  from  the  Income  Fund  of  the 
Agricultural  College  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  College 
during  the  year  1902-3  according  to  the  estimates  approved. 

3.  Approval  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Fisher  as  As- 
sistant Horticulturist. 

4.  The  conferring  of  the  following  degrees,  viz: 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  on  Margaret  Mignon  Quaw, 
on  Homer  Charles  Thompson  and  Walter  E.  Collins. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  on  Frank  A. 
Spragg. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  on  Will- 
iam Schabarker. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engineering  on  Fred- 
erick C.  Hutton  and  Lee  Williams. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Agricultural  College, 

PETER  KOCH, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Reid  of  the  Agricultural  College  asks  these  names  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  that  proper  action 
be  taken : 

For  Degree,  Master  of  Science,  Wiatt  Jones. 
For  Degree,  Master  of  Accounts,  Maude  Stiff,  Emaline  Oak- 
wood,  Mamie  Oakwood,  Amelia  Chevey,  Lena  Tefelle. 

Montana  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station. 
ESTIMATE  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1902-3. 


Salaries. 

President  of  College   $3,000 

Director  of  Experiment  Station    2,500 

Chemistry  and  Geology    2,400 

Chemistry  Assistant   900 

Physics   1,500 

Engineering,  Electric  and  Mechanical    2,000 

Engineering,   Civil    1,000 
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Mechanical  Practice  (Shops)    1,500 

Mathematics    1,500 

Zoology    1,800 

Botany   1,800 

Agriculture    2,100 

Horticulture   840 

English    1-650 

History  and  Latin    1,000 

Business  Department  (Principal)   1,500 

Stenography  and  Typewriting    1,000 

Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling  ..,   1,200 

Domestic  Science   1,200 

Preparatory  Department,  Principal    1,200 

Preparatory  Department,  Assistant    1,000 

  $32,590.00 


COLLEGE. 

Library   ?i,500 

Engineering'  Department   735 

Shops    700 

Chemistry    750 

Physics  .   250 

Business  Department   175 

Botanical  Department   510 

Zoological  Department    520 

Agricultural  Department    950 

Domestic  Science    615 

Art  Department    150 

Furniture    900 

Traveling  Expense  and  Advertising   250 

Contingent    500 

Military  Drill    325 


$8,830 


EXPERIMENT  STATION. 


Publications  and  Stationery   $1,200 

Mailing  Bulletins    100 

Fuel  and  Light    300 

Janitor    360 

Library   200 

Typewriting   300 

Office  Furniture    100 

Building  and  Repairs   150 

Chemical  Department    500 

Botanical  Department    335 

Entomological  Department    340 

Horticultural  Department    400 
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Poultry  Department   535 

Irrigation  Department   250 

Labor   ,    3,000 

Station  Roads    250 

Farm  Implements   300 

Permanent  Improvements    880 

Contingent  Fund    500  $10,000 


Total  $51420 

INCOME. 

Federal  Appropriation  for  College  $25,000 

Federal  Appropriation  for  Exper.  Station    15,000 

Sales  of  Stock  and  Produce,  estimated   2,500 

Balance  required  from  Income  Fund    8,920 


Total  $51,420 

List  of  salaries  of  professors  and  instructors  at  the  'Montana 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station  for  the  College 
year  1902-3. 

James  Reid  $3,000 

S.  Fortier   .    2,500  . 

F.  W.  Traphagen    2,400 

S.  S.  Shaw    2,100 

W.  H.  Williams   2,000 

J.  W.  Blankenship    1,800 

R.  A.  Cooley   1,800 

W.  F.  Brewer    1,650 

H.  G.  Phelps   1,500 

W.  M.  Cobleigh   1,500 

T-  H.  Gill    1,500 

W-  D.  Tallman    1,500 

A.  H.  Currier   1,500 

F.  E.  Marshall  ,  . .  .  1,200 

L.  A.  Harkins    1,200 

M.  A.  Cantwell   1,200 

H.  R.  Brewer    1,000 

Mabel  Hall    1,000 

E.  Stockinger    1,000 

J.  S.  Baker   1,000 

E.  Burk    900 

R.  W.  Fisher   840 

Helena,  Dec.  2,  1902. 
We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Agricultural  College  and 
Mechanical  Arts  Committee,  report  to  your  honorable  Board 
that  we  have  verified  the  financial  report  of  that  institution  and 
to  the  dates  therein  contained  and  find  the  same  correct  as  per 
the  vouchers  and  trial  balance  accompanying  same. 

O.  P.  CHISHOLM, 
N.  B.  HOLTER. 
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I    15 1 


1| James  Reid  Salary. 

2'|James  Reid  Salary. 

31  James  Reid  Salary. 

4|James  Reid  Salary. 

5 1  James  Reid  Salary. 

6|James  Reid  Salary. 

7|S.  Fortier  Salary. 

S.  Fortier  Salary. 

Fortier  Salary. 

Fortier  Salary. 

Fortier  Salary. 

Fortier  Salary. 

W.  Trap'hagen  Salary 

W.  Traphag^en  Salary 

Traphagen  'Salary 

Traphagen  Salary 


9  S. 

lO'ls. 
11|S. 
12iS. 
13 1 F, 
14 1 F, 
15 1 F.  W, 
16  F.  W, 


W. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 


I  29| 


17IF. 
18|F. 
19|W. 
20lW. 
21!  W. 
22|iW. 
23 1 W. 
24|W. 
25 1 R. 
26 IR. 
27|r. 
28  IR. 
29|J. 
30|J. 
31|J. 
32 'J. 
33|J. 
34lJ. 
35 1 R. 
3f  R. 
37|R. 
38lR. 
39|R. 
40!R. 
41 1 W, 
42 1 W 
43IW, 
44|W. 
45 1 W, 
46 1 W 
47[H. 

H. 
49|H. 
50'IH. 
51  [H. 
52 1 H. 
53 1  J. 
54 1  J. 

55 1 W.  M 
65 1 W.  M. 
57 1 W.  M 
58 1 W.  M 
59 1 W.  M 


W.  Traphagen  Salary 


I  41| 


I  48! 


Traphagen  Salary 

Williams  Salary 

Williams  Salary. 

Williams  Salary. 

Williams  Salary. 

Williams  Salary. 

Williams  Salary 

S.  Shaw  Salary 

S.  Shaw  Salary 

S.  Shaw  Salary. 

S.  Shaw  Salary. 

W.  Blankinship  Salary 

W.  Blankins'hip  Salary 

W.  (Blankinship  Salary 

W.  Blankinship  '.  Salary . 

W.  Blankinship  Salary. 

W.  Blankinship  Salary. 

A.  Cooley  Salary. 

A.  Cooley  Salary. 

A.  Cooley  Salary. 

A.  Cooley  Salary. 

A.  Cooley  Salary. 

A.  Cooley  Salary. 

.  F.  Brewe  Salary. 

F.  Brewe  Salary. 

F.  Brewe  Salary. 

F.  Brewe  Salary. 

F.  Brewe  Salary. 

F.  Brewe  Salary. 

G.  Phelps  Salary. 

G.  Phelps  Salary. 

G.  Phelps  ■  Salary. 

G.  Phelps  Salary. 

G.  Phelps  Salary. 

G.  Phelps  Salary. 

A.  Thaler  Salary 

A.  Thaler  Salary 

Cobleigh  Salary. 

Cobleigh  Salary. 

Cobleigh  Salary. 

Cobleigh  Salary. 

Cobleigh  Salary. 


250.00 
250.00 
2.50.00 
250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
208.33 
208.34 
208.33 
208.33 
208.34 
208.33 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
158.33 
158.34 
166.67 
166.67 
166.67 
166.67 
150.00 
150.00 
175.00 
175.00 
137.50 
137.50 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
137.50 
137.50 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
125.00 
125.00 
137.50 
137.50 
137.50 
137.50 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
120.00 
120.00 
112.50 
112.50 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
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60|W.  H.  Cobleigh  Salary. 

61|J.  H.  Gill  Salary. 

H.  Gill  Salary. 


62 1  J, 
63|J 
64 1 J 


J. 
J. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


H.  Gill  Salary. 

H.  Gill  Salary. 

H.   Gill  Salary. 

H.  Gill  Salary. 

D.  Tallman  Salary. 

D.  Tallman  Salary. 

D.  Tallman  Salary . 

D.  Tallman  Salary. 

D.  Tallman  Salary. 

D.  Tallman  Salary. 

E.  Marshall  Salary. 

E.  Marshall  Salary. 

E.  Marshall  Salary . 

E.  Marshall  Salary . 

E.  Marshall  Salary. 

E.  Marshall  Salary. 

A.  -Harkins  Salary. 

A.  Harkins  Salary. 

A.  Harkins  Salary. 

A.  Harkins  Salary. 

A.  Harkins  '. . . .  Salary . 

A.  Harkins  Salary. 

A.  Caul  well  •••  Salary. 

A.  Caulwell  Salary 

A.  Caulwell  Salary. 

A.  Caulwell  Salary. 

A.  Caulwell  Salary. 

A.  Caulwell  Salary. 

91lHelen  R.  Brewer  Salary. 

Helen  R.  Brewer  Salary. 

Helen  R.  iBrewer   Salary. 

Helen  R.  Brewer  Salary. 

Helen  R.  Brewer  Salary. 

Helen  R.  Brewer  Salary. 

J.  S.  Baker  Salary. 

J.  S.  Baker  Salary. 


65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78  F. 
79 1 L. 
80 1 L. 
81  u. 
82|L. 
8:6  u. 
84 1 L. 
85IM. 
86 1 M. 
87 1 M. 
88 1 M. 
89  |M. 
90lM. 


J.  S.  Baker  Salary. 

100]Mabel  Hall  Salary 

I  lOllMahel  Hall  Salary 

I  102lMabel  Hall  •  Salary. 

|103|Mabel  Hall  Salary. 

I  104 1  Mabel  Hall  -Salary. 

I  10'5|Mabel  Hall  Salary. 

I  106|Emxma  Stockinger  Salary 

I  107  [Mabel  Stockin'ge.r . ;  Salary 

I  108 [Mabel  Stockinger  Salary. 

I  10'9|Mabel  Stockinger  Salary. 

I  110|Ma(bel  Stockinger  Salary. 

I  llljiMabel  Stockinger   Salary. 

I  112|Ed  Burk  Salary 

Burk  Salary 

Burk  Salary 

Burk  Salary 

Burk  Salary 

iBurk  Salary 

W.  Fisher  Salary 

119 1 R.  W.  Fisher  Salary 

W.  Fisher  Salary 

W  Fisher   .Salary 

B.  Linfute  Salary. 


113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 


120 
121 

1'2'2 


Ed 
Ed 
Ed 
Ed 
Ed 
R. 


125.00 
112.50 
112.50 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
112.50 
112.50 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
100.00 
lOO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
10O.t)O 
100.00 
lOO.DO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.  oo 
83.53 
83.34 
83.33 
83.33 
S;3.34 
83.33 
90.00 
100.00 
100.00 
75.00 
75.00 
83.33 
S3.33 
83.34 
83.33 
75.00 
75.00 
83.33 
83.33 
83.34 
83.33 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
70.00 
70.1'0 
70.00 
70.00 
83.33 
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123|'Florence  Balling-er  

124|Florence  Ballinger  

125 1  Florence  Ballinger  

12i6|The  MacMillan  Co  

127|Pac.  Coast  Press  

128|Doubleday  Pub.  Co  

129 1 C.  F.  Libbie  &  Co  

130 1  Baker  &  Taylor  Co  

131 1  Art  Pub.  Board  

132 1  Publisher's  Weekly  

133IS.  Chamberlain  

134 1  Electrical  Review  

1351 C.  B.  Leblinker  

136IR.  L.  Polk  &  Co  

137lA.  C.  McClurg  &  Co  

138 1  Horace  J.  Stevens  

139|E.  Holloway  'Pub.  Co  

140 1  Field  and  Farm  

141IW.  H.  Lowdermich  &  Co.. 

142|!W1ashing-ton  Book  Shop  

143 [Bos ton  Book  Co  

144lAmerican  Int.  Co  

1451  Orange  Judd  Co  

146|James  Reid  

147 IR.  W.  Pope  

148ij.  B.  I^ippincott  Co  

149 1  Albert  B.  Knight  

150IC.  M.  Elzett  

151 1  A.  S.  A.  Pub.  Board  

1521  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co  

153| James  Reid  

154!Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  

155 1 C.  B.  Lebkicker  

156IA.  C.  McClurg  &  Co  

.  I  157!  Orange  Judd  &  Co  

158 1  Library  Bureau   

159|John  Wiley  &  Sons  

1601  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co  

161 1  Library  Bureau  

1621a.  L.  a.  Pub.  Co  

163 1  Scott  Forseman  «&  Co  

164lCharles  A.  Strilinzer   

165 1  Rich  &  Lunch  woll   

166 1 H.  B.  McCoy  

167lRichle  Bros  

168|The  Cotter  Mfg.  Co  

169 1 H.  B.  McCoy  

170lJanney,  Semple,  Hill  &  Co. 

171|  Machine  Supply  Co  

172 1  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.. 
1731  Western  Drug  &  Chem.  Co. 

174 !iS.  C.  Kenyon  

175|Pstlry  Plate  Glass  Co  

176lHall  Litho.  Co  

177|College  Exponent  

178 1 T.  H.  Rea  &  Co  

179 1 S.  C.  Kenyon  

182  [James  Reid  

1801 E.  F.  Slack  

181|Peter  Koch   

183 1  P.  Henderson  &  Co  

184|E.  Macvhemer  

185IP.  T.  Morris  


Salary  

Salary   

Salary   , 

Books  

Books  

Books  

Books   

Books  

Litr.  Supplies  

Books   

Books   

Books  

Subscription  

Biooks   

Books   

Books   

Books  

Sub  •  

Books  

Books  

Books  , 

Books  

Books  

Books  

Books  

Books  

Books   

Books  

Books  

Books   

Sundries  

Books  

Book  Binding  

Book  

Book  

Li'brary  supplies  . . 

Books  

Books  

Sundries   

Library  Supplies.. 

Books   

Tools  

Valve   

Hardware   

Mach  

Repairing  meter.. 

Supplies   

Supplies  

Saw  blades  

Tools  

Lumber  

Supplies   

Glass  

Printing  

Adv  

Janitor's  supplies. 

Lumiber   

Work  

'Sundries  

Ex.  St.  Ra  

Lawn  Mower  

Furniture   

Lumber  and  Coal.. 


22.80 
35.00 
35.00 
18.49 

5.00 
10.03 

6.73 
14.38 

4.85 

5.83 

3.20 

3.50 
10.00 
15.00 
23.22 

2.00 
22.50 

1.00 
35.72 

6.80 
75.00 
20.00 

6.75 
26.83 
,5.75 
13.34 
72.. 50 

4.00 

4.64 
30.32 

6.97 

8.00 
57.50 
64.53 

6.19 
33.00 

3.35 
28.49 

6.00 
15.36 

1.25 
80.61 

2.50 
36.75 
35.00 

4.00 
45.37 
58.75 

1.77 
32.74 
28.75 
29.15 
32.T4 
30.5  i 

9.00 

4.70 

n.22 

3.50 
94.25 
12.30 
72.00 
123.50 
19.00 
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186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 


H.  B.  McCoy  Repairs  

G.  Morris  Advertising 

H,  J.  Ruse  Janitor   

Charles  A.  Bachis  Groceries. . . . 

D.  D.  Smith  &  Co  Table   

Kellogg--McKay  Co  Radiators  

Western  Iron  Works  Beam   

,Mont.  St.  School  Supply  Co  Black  board 

John  Felsheim  Work  

S.  C.  Kenyon  Wood   


196IT.  H.  Rea 


Co, 


Oil 


197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 1 
212 
213 
214 
216 
216 
217 
218 
219 
22iO 
221 


The  Wilson  Co  Canvass  , 

George  Hoell  Cleaning  

Mrs.  Hughes  Cleaning  

W.  T.  Browne  Traveling  expenses. 

Charles  Kreelind  Team  hire  

James  Reid  College  bills   

J.  J.  McCoy  Furniture   

E.  Macherner  Furniture  

Sprague  Bros  Buggy  hire  

J.  W.  Blankinship  Traveling  expenses. 

W.  D.  Tallman  Traveling  expenses  . 

Montana  St.  Library  Picture   , 

S.  C.  Kenyon  Wood  

T.  H.  Rea  &  Co  Jantior's  supplies  

H.  B,  McCoy  .Hardware  

Fisher  Merc.  Co  Cloth   

Chronicle  Pu'blishing  Co ... .  Wrappers   

J.  E.  Judd.  Cleaning   

W.  Meehan  Use  of  horse   

A.  R.  Milner  Furniture   

Ernest  iHulman  Coal  

College  Exponent  Advertising   

W.  U.  Telegraph  Co  Telegrams   

J.  J.  McCoy  Hardware   

Peter  Koch  Telephone   


22|N.  Anderson  Sprinkler. 


223  Walter  Meehan  Watchman  

224  J.  A.  Davidson  Advertising  account . . 

225  A.  C.  Reynolds  Watchman  

226 'S.  C.  Kenyon  Coal  and  lumber  

227  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co  Advertising   

228  James  Reid  ...Traveling  expenses 

229  Bozeman  Street  Ry.  Co. ...  Advertising   

230Hartman  &  Har'tman  Legal  services   

231  T.  L.  Reese  Exhibit   

232  Ralph  Ben'ton  Exhiibit  , 

233  W.  E.  Parkins  Exhibit   

234  Ralph  IBenton   Exhibit  

23t5|Edna  Maynard   Exhibit  

2361 W.  B.  Morris  Office  work  

237 1  J.  W.  Blankinship  Bot.  Dept  

238|W.  W.  Schmitt  Mineral  department  . 

239|F.  W.  Schmitt  Chemical  department 

240 1 H.  C.  Thompson  Prep,  department  


241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 


Frank  Spragg  Chemical  laboratory. 

Ralph  Benton  Zool.  departmen't  .... 

B,.  J.  Jones  Zool.  department  

Ralph  Benton  Zool  department  

Frank  Schmitt  Mineral  department 

Ralph  Benton   Zool.  department  .... 

Ralph  Benton  Zool.  department   

Wyatt  Jones  Thee  days  work  
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Sep  

249 

Oct.. .. 

250 

Oct.. .. 

2i51 

Oct.... 

252' 

Oct.. .. 

253 

Oct.. .. 

254 

Odt.. .. 

255 

Oct.. .. 

256 

Nov.. . . 

257 

Nov.. . . 

268 

'Nov.. . . 

259 

Nov... . 

260- 

Nov  

261 

Nov — 

262 

June. . . 

263 

June. . . 

264 

June. . . 

265 

June. . . 

266 

June... 

267 

June. . . 

268 

June. . . 

269 

June, . . 

270 

June. . . 

271 

June. . . 

272 

June. . . 

273 

June. . . 

274 

June. . . 

275 

June. . . 

276 

June. . . 

277 

June. . . 

278 

June. . . 

279 

June. . . 

'280 

June. . . 

281 

May. .. 

282 

June. . . 

283 

June. . . 

mi 

June. . . 

285 

June. . . 

286 

July... 

287 

Aug.. . . 

2818 

Sep.. .. 

28>9 

Sep  

290 

Sep.. .. 

291 

Sep .... 

292 

Sep .... 

293 

Sep .... 

294 

Sep .... 

295 

Sep.. .. 

296 

Odt.. .. 

297 

Oct.. .. 

298 

Oct .... 

299 

Oct.. .. 

300 

Oct.. .. 

301 

Oct.. .. 

302 

Oct.. .. 

30S 

O  ct .... 

304 

Oct.... 

305 

Oct.. .. 

306 

Oct.. .. 

307 

Oct.. .. 

308 

Oct.. .. 

30i9 

Nov.... 

310 

Nov.... 

311 

F.  W.Schmitt  Chemical  department   

L.  A.  Cowan   Assistant  in  offitee   

Minnie  Bexnert  Assistant  domestic  sc  

W.  E.  iParkins  Assistant  in  office  

Edna  Maynard   Assistant  Zool.  office  

Ralph  Benton   Assistant  Zool.  office   

R.  C.  H'olgate  Assistant  Zool.  office  

256|Sarah  Chaffee   Assistant  Zool.  office  

Ralph  Benton   Assistant         Sc  , 

Edna  A.  Maynard   Assis'tant  Zool.  department, 

P.  A.  Clothier  Assistant  Chemical  dept.... 

Ralph  Benton  Assistant  Ex.  sitation  , 

Jacob  Vogel   Assistant  Bot.  department.. 

W.  W.  Schalbarker   Assistant  Ex.  station  

Kay  Scheerer  Co  Bill  for  Zool.  dept  

Buff  &  Buff  Mf'g-.  Co  Instruments  

Bausch  &  L.  Co  Apparatus   

James  G.  Bidale  Apparatus   

Baker  &  Co  Platinum  , 

Elmer  &  Amend  Cheimical  apparatus   

Sohaffer  &  Budenberg-  Insitruments   

Sichaffer  &  Budenberg  One  ru.  gauge  

Homeir  Squyer  Fruits   

Fair  Dr.  &  A.  Dpt.  Co  'Supplies  

Porter  Zool.  depairtment  ^  

Cen.  Electric  Co  Electrical  apparatus  

Cen.  Electric  Co  Electrical  apparatus  

William  Gaertner  Supplies   

E.  H.  Sargent  &  Co  ...'Supplies   

Chicago  Lab.  S.  Co  Apparatus   

Lanis  Inst.  Co  Engineer  instrument  

Gallatin  Light  &  Power  Co.  Electrical  supplies  

L.  A,  Harkins  Supplies   

L.  A.  Harkins  Supplies   

P.  E.  Marshall  Supplies    

Con.  Oil  Co  Gasoline   

Garlock  Pkg.  Co  Packing   

John  S.  Bushnell  Co  Wheat   

Emma  Stockinger   Rep.  typewriter  

M.  Farm  Machine  Co  Machinery   

Baker  &  Co  Rep.  electrical  apparatus.... 

Con.  Oil  Co  Gasoline   

Mrs   P.  E.  Marshall  Sun  Art  depar^tment  

'William  Ainsworth  &  Co...  Per.  balance  

George  L.  English  «&  Co  Minerals   

D.  B.  Moore  One  eagle  

Am.  Imp.  Co...  Punch  

Bausch  &  L.  Opt.  Co  Lens  

Gaillatin  L.  &  P.Ry.  Co. ...  Electrical  supplies  

S.  G.  Phillips  iSewing  machine  

D.  D.  Smith  &  Co  Felting   

W.  Spieth  Electrical  'wiring   

Julius  Sternfeld  Supplies   

A.  p.  Curtin  Supplies  bot.  department  

L.  A.  Harkins  Supplies  domestic  sc  

Con.  Oil  Co.  Gasoline  

Mon.  Armory  Supplies   

E,  Machemier  Labor   

Bausch  &  L.  Opt.  Co  .Sundries  

P.  W.  Wamsley  La'b.  supplies   

P.  E.  Marshall  Sundries  

Willson  Co  Supplies.  

Florence  Ballenger   Supplies   


43.30 
1.05 
4.90 
4.26 
36.40 
11.95 
4.70 
3.70 
35.00 
50.00 
2.00 
5.50 
4.00 
3.05 
8.26 
143.10 
56.43 
10.00 
7.09 
269.07 
6.56 
35.00 
10.26 
14.20 
3.00 
30.09 
9.60 
1.50 
26.10 
14.6r> 
107.25 
6.80 
10.^0 
12.50 
59.85 
67.08 
6.35 
10.50 
2.00 
60.00 
7.75 
14.30 
5.74 
213.50- 
114. 9S 
2.00 
3.00 
1.84 
9.00 
39.40 
n.45 
2.80- 
44.25 
10.50 
32.09 
31.62 
19.25 
87.00 
49.50 
8.00 
2.35 
6.25 
2L03; 
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Nov... 
Nov. . . 
Nov.. . 
Nov.. . 
Nov... 
Nov.. . 
Nov... 
Nov... 
Nov.. . 
Nov.. . 
Nov.. . 
June. . 
June. . 
June. . 
June. . 
Nov.. . 
Nov... 
Nov... 
Nov... 
June. . 
July.. 
Aug... 
Sep..  . 
Oct.. . 
Nov.. . 
June. . 
June. . 
June. . 
June. . 
June. . 
June. . 
June. . 
June. . 
June. . 
June. . 
June. . 
June. . 
June. . 
June. . 
June. . 
June. . , 
June. . , 
July... 
July. . . 
June. . . 
July... 
July... 
July... 
July. .. 
July... 
July. .. 
Aug-.... 
June. . . 
Sep . . . . 
July. . . 
Sep . . . . 

Sep  

Sep . . . . 
Sep . . . . 
Sep . . . . 
Sep.. .. 
Sep.... 
Sep.... 


312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320' 
321 
322 


The  Fair   Supplies  . . 

E.  Machemier   Supplies  . . 

Lallie  Inst.  Co  Repairs  . . . 

Baumigarten  &  Co  Supplies  .. 

P.  S.  Collins  Lichens  ... 

H.  A.  Caulkins  &  Co  China  kiln 

P.  E.  Marshall  Supplies  .. 

The  Pair   Supplies  . . 

G.  L.  &  P.  Co  Supplies  .. 

Poote  >Min.  Co  Minerals  .. 

Thos.  H.  Rea  &  Co  Supplies  .. 


323 1 N.  P.  Ex.  Co  Express 

324|N.  P.  Ex.  Co  Express 

325 [L.  B.  Clark   Drayage. 

326 1 L.  B.  Clark   Drayag-e 

327 IL.  B.  Clark   Drayage 

328IL.  B.  Clark  Drayage 

329 1  A.  R.  Currie  Express 

3S0|A.  P.  Ourrie  Express 

I  331|Pay  roll  Ex.  station  Express 

1  332|P'ay  roll  Ex.  station  Express. 

I  333|Pay  roll  Ex.  station  Express 

!  334lPav  roll  Ex.  station  Express. 

Station  Express. . 

station  Express 

.  Supplies 
.  Supplies 


333 1  Pay  roll  Ex. 
334 1  Pay  roll  Ex. 
335 1  Pay  roll  Ex. 
336 1  Pay  roll  Ex. 

387  ^Vmer.  Entomol.  Co  

338lSo.  Printers'  iSupply  Co., 


339!iBausch  &  L.  Opt.  Co  Lens   

340'lThos.  Muba  &  Sons  Trees   

3411A.  B.  Seymour   Eng-ineer's  supplies 

342|Underwood  Type  W.  Co  Typewriter  

343lNorthrup  King  Co  Seed   

344 1 C.  Mills  Pig-s   

345lPeter  Henderson  Seeds   

346|Standard  Oil  Co  Cr.  oil   

347 1  John  Carlisle  Trees   

348lThe  Exponent   Advertising   

3491 S.  G.  Phillips  Stationery  

350'lBenepe  Owenhouse  Co  Hardware   

351|Elliis  Brandley  &  Co  Clover  seed  , 

352lE.  Machemier   Purni/ture   

353 1  Mrs.  G.  M.  Puller  Sundries  

354 1  Frederick  Carl   MotOir   

355|Keuffel  &  Esser  Co  ..Drawing  B   

356 1  Mrs.  G.  M.  Puller  Board  of  mu  

357lElla  Fuller   Board  of  mu  

358IS.  C.  Kenyon   Lumber   

3591^:.  B.  McCoy..  Ld'ry.  hardware 

360 1  Warren  Drug  Co  Clover  seed   

361 1  Middle  Creek  Ditch  Co  Water   

36'2|Peter  Koch  Services   

363|R.  A.  Cooley  Traveling  expenses 

364]  Smith  &  Houston   Coal   

365|Keuffel  &  Essel  Co  Drawing  B  

Clyde  Coribly   List  of  ta.xpayers 

367lDavid  Griffith   List  of  taxpayers 

368IA.  B.  iSeymOur  List  of  taxpayers 

369|Deming  Co  Pumps  

370|W.  T.  Falconer  Co  Bee  supplies   

371 1  P.  S.  Collens  Lichens   

372|John  L.  McBride  Material  and  labor 

373 1  Fisher  Merc.  Co  Crash  chem  lab 

374(p.  P.  Morris   Posts   
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375 1 G.  M.  Fuller  Board  of  mu  , 

376|Middile  Creek  Ditch  Co  Assessment   

377 1 F.  W.  Traphagen   Su'b.  to  periodicals 

378  Westfall  &  Casey  Supplies   , 

379lKenepe  Owenhausen  Co ... .  Hardware   

3801 S.  C.  ^Kenyon  Dumber  

38i|e.  Ketterer   Lumber   

382 |iH.  B.  McCoy  Hardware   

383 1  Mrs.  J.  J.  McCoy  Hardware  

3S4iChales  A.  Balkes  Sacks  

38'5lAl  Rystrom   Canvas  drawing-  .. 

386|Elmer  &  Amend   'Sundries   

387| Julius  P.  Friez  Mtr.  forms   

388  S.  C.  Kenyon  Lumber   

3891  J.  P.  Francis   Painting  signs  

390'|Benepe  Owenhouse  Co  Sacks,  twine,  etc.. 

3911  Jonas  Henderson   Iron  wheels   

392  James  Kay  Piling  saws  

393 1 D.  D.  Smith  &  Co  Framing  picture  .. 

394|Thomas  H.  Rea  &  Co  Supplies   

395|Backes   Oil   

39'6|Bozeman  Milling  Co  Chopping  feed  

397|Vaughan's  Seed  Store  Sundries   

398|xiLm.  Poland  China  Rec.  Co.  Recording   

39'9| Charles  L. 'Smith   Ming,  bulletin   

400|C.  D.  Cramer  Rent   

401|C.  S.  Haire  Plans   

402IR.  A.  Pike  &  Co  Supplies  ..:  

403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 


W.  T.  Falconer  Supplies   

Mrs.  A.  K.  Stanton   Use  of  ditch   

S.  C.  Kenyon  GLumber   

B.  O.  Co...  Sundries   

Baker  &  Co  Supplies   

Ellis  &  Everharts   Century  

Mrs.  C  M.  Puller  Board  

John  M.  Robinson  Feeding  sheep  .. 

James  Reid  Expenses   

S.  Fortier   .Postage,  tel.,  etc. 

IH.  B.  McCoy  iHardware   

Mrs.  J.  J.  McCoy  Hardware   

B.  B.  Law  Adver'tising   

The  Wilson  Co  Supplies   

R.  A.  Co'oley  Supplies   

Rider  &  Poor  Bed  springs   

Bozeman  Milling  Co  Feed   

D.  D.  Smith  &  Co  Furniture   


421|U.  S.  postoffl'ce  Stationery  and  envelopes. 


422 
423 
424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 
435 


The  Avant  Courier  Pub.  Co Printmig"  .. 

H.  G.  Phillips  Stationery 

Brandon  Printing  Co  Stationery 

C.  S.  iPlumb  Bulletins  . 

U.  S.  Postoffice  Stamps  ... 

U.  S.  Postoffice  ..Stamps.... 

J.  Manz  Engraving  Co  Bulletin  — 

Republican  Pub.  Co  Bulletin  — 

Bozeman  Chronicle   Supplies  .. 

Bozeman  Chronicle  Printing . . . 

S.  G.  Phillips  Stationery. 

S.  G.  Phillips  Stationery 

S.  G.  Phillips  Stationery. 

Avant  Courier  Bulletins . . 


29.10 
10.00 
10.70 
34.55 
46.60 
20.38 
39.38 
32.51 
10.30 
1.70 

I.  00 
57.08 

5.07 
21.43 
2.00 
28.00 
22.00 
1.00 
2.70 
20.34 
L15 
14.40 
22.90 
3.00 
3.84 
7.00 
50.00 
15.50 
7.70 
2.50 
20.20 
22.25 
25.33 
6.00 

II.  00 
511.46 

75.00 
35.55 
22.50 
24.45 

3.0D 
21.83 

6.25 

5.00 
22.35 

3.50 
2L10 
10.00 

2.60 
18.80 

5.10 
2L00 
30.00 
50.52 
180.45 

7.00 
15.25 
14.65 

6.30 

8.30 
96.20 
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SALARIES. 


7-12 

S  Foster 

12  50 

1-6 

J  Reid 

$      15  00 

13-18 

J  Tirapha-g'en 

12  00 

19-24 

W  H  Williamis 

983  34 

25-28 

R  S  Shaw 

650  00 

29-34 

J    TV  B'lankinship 

875  00 

35-40 

R  A  Cooley 

875  00 

41-46 

W   F  'Birown 

800  00 

47-52 

M   G  Phelps 

750  00 

53-54 

J  A  Thaalu 

240  00 

55-60 

W   M  Cobleig'h 

725  00 

61-66 

J   H  Gill  

725.00 

67-72 

W  D  Tallman  

725  00 

73-78 

F  E  Marshall 

600  00 

79-84 

L  A  iHarkin 

600  00 

85-90 

M,  A.  Cantwell  

600.00 

91-96 

500.00 

97-99 

J.  S.  Baker  

on  A  A,A 

100-105 

M.  K.  Hall  

483.33 

106-111 

E.  iStocking-er   

483.33 

112-117 

E.  Burk  

450.00 

118-121 

R.  W.  Fisher  

OO  A   A  A 

122 

P.  B.  Linfield  

123-125 

F.  (Ballinger   

Tntnl                                            .  - 

LIBRARY. 

126lMacmillan  Co  

18  49 

7 

Pacific  Coast  Prin  

5  00 

127 

Pacific  Coast  Prin  

5  00 

128 

Doubleday  P.  Co  

10  03 

129 

Liblbie  &  Co  

6.75 

130 

Baker  T.  &  Co  

14^38 

131 

A.  L.  A.  Pub.  Co  ,  ,  , , 

4.85 

132 

Pub.  Weekly   

5.83 

133 

Spou  &  Chamberlain . . 

3.20 

134 

El.  Review  

3.50 

135 

10.00 

136 

Polk  &  Co  

15.00 

137 

McClurg  &  Co  

23.22 

138 

H.  J.  Shorin  

2.00 

139 

E.  Haldway  Pub.  Co.. 

22.50 

140 

Field  and  Farm  

1.00 

141 

35.72 

142 

6.86 

143 

75.00 

144 

20.00 

145 

Orange  Judd  Co ...... . 

6.75 

1461  J.  Reid   

26.83 

147 

5.75 

148 

Lippincott  &  Co  

13.34 

149 

A.  B.  Knight  

72.50 

150 

C.  M.  Bdyett   

4.00 

151 

A.  L.  R.  Pub.  Bd  

4.64 

152 

McClurg  &  Co  

30.23 

153 

J.  Reid  

6.97 

154 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  

8.00 

155 

57.50 

156 

McClurg  &  Co  

64.53 

157 

6.19 

158 

Library  Bureau   

33.  CO 

159 

John  Wiley  &  Son  

3.35 

160 

McClurg  &  Co  

28.49 

161 

6.00 

16-2 

A.  L.  A.  Pub.  Bd  

15.36 

163 

Scott  Fansman  Co  

1.25 

Total   

.$ 

678.10 

MACHINE  SHOP  SUPPLIES. 

164 

C.  A.  Sterling  &  Co 

.$ 

80.64 

165 

Rich  &  L  

2.50 

166 

H.  B.  McCoy  

36.75 

167 

Richl  Biros.  T.  M.  Co.. . 

35.00 

168 

Cutler  El.  M.  Co  

4.00 

169 

H.  B.  McCoy  

45.37 

170 

Janney  ^Semper  Co  

58.75 

171 

Mach.  Supply  Co  

L77 

172 

Mont.  .  Ward  &  Co 

32.74 

173 

29.15 

174 

S.  C.  Kenyon  

28.75 

Total   

.$ 

355.42 

SUNDRY  COLLEGE. 

175 

Pittshurg  PI.  Gl.  Co.. .. 

32.74 

176 

Hall  Litho.  Co  

30.54 

177 

College  Exponent  

9.00 

178 

Rea  &  Co  

4.70 

179 

S.  C.  Kenyon   

11.22 

180 

E.  L.  Slack  

3.50 

181 

P.  Koch  

12.30 

182 

J.  Reid  

94.25 

183 

P.  Henderson  Co  

72.00 

184 

123.50 

185 

P.  T.  Morris   

19.00 

186 

H.  B.  McCoy  

19.53 

187 

College  Hand  Book.... 

8.00 

188 

H.  J.  Reese   

9.15 

189 

4.60 

190 

D.  Smith  &  Co  

2.50 

191 

Kellogg,  McKay  Co  

51.71 

192 

Western  Iron  Works  .. 

3.50 

193 

M.  St.  Sch.  S  

12.00 

194 

15.00 

195 

iS.  C.  Kenyon   

3.00 

196 

T.  H.  Rea  &  Co  

1.60 

197 

Willson  Co   

7.43 

198 

Geo.  Hoell    

16.85 

199 

25.00 

200 

42.80 

201 

24.00 

202 

J.  Reid  Pt  

112.70 

203 

3.30 

204 IE.  Machimer     

61.40 

205 

Sprague  Bros   

8.D0 

206 

J.  W.  Blankinshrip  

8.20 

207 

W.  D.  Tallman  

43.65 

208 

3.50 

209 

4.83 

210 

T.  H.  Rea  &  Co  

6.45 

211 

H.  B.  McCoy  

10.40 

212 

1.15 
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213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
2128 
2120 
230 


Co. 


Chronicle  Pulb. 

J.  E,  Judd   

W.  Meeihan   

A.  R.  Milner  Seat  Co. 

E.  Hellman   

Colleg-e  Exponent  . .  . 

W,  U.  Tel.  Co  

J.  J.  McCoy   

P.  Koch  secy  

N.  Anderson   

W.  Meehan   

J.  A.  Davidson  

A.  C.  Reynolds   

S.  C.  Kenyon   

R.  L.  Poilk  &  Co  

Jameis  Reid   

Boz.  St.  Ry.  Co.  

Hallmon  &  H  


2.00 
33.75 
6.00 
115.20 
180.42 
9.00 
2.55 
4.99 
49.40 
.70 
2.'50 
1.05 
3.00 
196.94 
35.'00 
75.00 
7.90 
13.00 


Total   $  1,656.40 

STUDENT  AAST. 


231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
258 
260 
261 1 
262| 


T.  L.  Reese   

n.  Benton   

W.  E.  iParkins   

R.  Benton   

E.  Maynard   

W.  B.  Morris   

J.  W.  Blankinship. 
P.  W.  iSchmddt  

F.  W.  Schmidt  

H.  Thompson   

F.  A.  Sprag-g-  

R,  Benton   

B.  J.  Jones   

R.  Benton   

F.  W.  Schmidt  

R.  Benton   

R.  Benton   

W.  W.  Jones   

F.  iW.  Schmidt   

L.  A.  Cowan   

Minnie  Bennett  

W.  E.  Parkin   

E.  Maynard   

R.  Benton   

H.  Holg'ate   

S.  Chaffee   

R.  Benton   

E.  Maynard   

F.  A.  Clothier   

R.  Benton   

J.  Vog-el   

W.  iW.  Schabarker 


2.90 
12.30 
10.40 
11.30 
25.00 
4.00 
13.00 
6.00 
3.40 
15.60 
12.20 
76.00 
107.25 
44.00 
21.30 
14.00 
46.00 
9.00 
43.30 
1.05 
4.90 
4.26 
36.40 
11.95 
4.70 
3.70 
35.170 
50.00 
2.00 
5.50 
4.00 
3.05 


Total   $  643.46 

SCI.  APP.  AND  SUPPLIES. 


263 
264 
265 
266 
267 


King  Schwan  Co  $  8.26 

Buft  &  B.  Mfg-.  Co   143.10 

Bausch  L.  Op.  Co   56.43 

J.  G.  Biddle    10.00 

Baker  &  Co   7.09 


269 
269 
270 
271 
271 
273 
274 
275 
276 


Brwin  &.  Amend   

Scheffer  &  Buden'berg-. . . 
Scheffer  &  Budenberg.. 

Homer  Squyer   

Pair  Dr.  A.  S.  Co  

Wm.  Porter   

Cent.  El.  Co  

Cent.  El.  Co  

Wm.  Gantnew  Co  

277 1 E.  H.  Largent  

2781  Chi.  Lab.  S.  S.  Co  

279 1  Leslie  Inst.  Co  

280|G.  L.  P.  Ry.  Co  

281 1 L.  A.  Harkin  

282 1 L.  A.  Harkin   

283|F.  E.  Marshall  

284|Cont.  Oil  Co  

285|Garlock  Pkg-.  Co  

286 1  J.  S.  Bushnell  Co  

287|Vt.  Farm  Mach.  Co  

289 1  Baker  &  Oo  

290|Cont.  Oil  Co.  

291  If.  E.  Marshall  

292 1  Wm.  Ainsorth  &  Son.... 
29'3lGeo,rge  L.  Enlg-lish  Co... 

294|D.  B.  Moore   

295 1  Am.  Entomol.  Co  

296jiBausch  L.  Op.  Co  

297  jG.  L.  P.  &  Ry.  Co  

298 1 S.  G.  Phillips  

299|D.  D.  Smith  &  Co  

300 1 W.  Spieth   

301 1  J.  Steinifield   

302|A.  P.  Curtin  B.  &  S.  C. 

303|Harkins   

304|Oont.  Oil  Co  

305|Monit  Armory   

30'6iE.  Maohimer   

307|Bausch  L.  Op.  Co  

308|F.  W.  Wamsley   

309 1 F.  E.  Marshall   

310  Willson  &  Co  

311  F.  Balling^er  

312  The  Fair  

213  E.  Machmier   

314  Lallie  Inst.  Co  

315  Bauimg-arten  &  Co  

316  F.  S.  Collins   

317  H.  J.  Caulkin   

318  F.  E.  Marshall   

319|The  Fair   

320 1 G.  L.  P.  Ry.  Co  

32llFoote  Miner  al  Co  

322;T.  H.  Rea  &  Co  


269.07 
6.56 
35.00 
10.26 
14.20 
3.00 
9.60 
30.09 
1.50- 
26.10 
14.66 
107.25 
6.80 
10.60 
12.50 
59.85 
67.66 
6.53 
10.50 
60.150 
7.75 
14.30 
5.74 
213.50 
114.98 
2.00 
3.00 
1.84 
9.00 
39.40 
11.45 
-  2.80 
44.25 
10.50 
32.09 
31.62 
19.25 
87.00 
49.51 
8.00 
2.35 
6.25 
21.02 
6.71 
14.55 
11.15 
8.18 
10.00 
95.00 
6.55 
7.85 
8.05 
89.95 
9.80 


Total   $  1,994.00 

EXPENSES  FREIGHT  AND 
DRAYAGE. 

323 1 N.  P.  Ex.  Co  $  51.35 

3241N.  P.  Ex.  Co   42.15 

325 1 L.  B.  Clark    221.7:. 

396 1 L.  B.  Clark    75.10 
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377 
37S 
329 
330 


L.  B.  Clark... 
L.  B.  Clark  .. 
N.  P.  Ex.  Co. 
N.  P.  Ex.  Co. 

Total   


28.48 
214.45 
71.58 
31.95 
736.81 


LABOR  EX.  STATION. 


331 1  Pay  oil  $  454.05 

3321  Pay  roll    392.85 

333 1  Pay  roll    455.55 

334 1  Pay  roll    248.00 

335!Pay  roll    474.13 

336 1  Pay  roll    363.65 


Total   $  2,388.23 


BXPBR.  STATION. 

337|An)er.  Ento.  Co  $ 

338 1  So.  Pr.  Supply  Co  

338|b.  &  L.  Op.  Co  

340|Thos.  Mee'han   

341|A.  B.  Seymour  

342!TTnderwood  T.  W.  &  Co. 

343|Nothup  King  &  Co  

344[Amer.  Berkshire  Co  

345 1  P.  Henderson  &  Co  

346lSt.  Oil  Co  

347|John  E.  Carlisle   

348lColleg-e  Exponent  

3491 S.  G.  Philiiips  

350IB.  O.  Co  

351 1  Ellis  B.  ■&  Co  

352|E,  Maohimer  

3531  Mrs.  G.  M.  Fuller   

354 1  Fred  Carl   

355lKuffel  &  Essen  

356 1  Mrs.  G.  M.  Fuller  

357 1 G.  M.  Fuller   

358 
359 
360 
261 
262 


S.  C.  Kenyon  . . . 

H.  B.  MoCoy  

Warner,  Drug  Co. 
Middle  Cr.  'D.  Co. 

P.  Koch   

363 ||R.  A.  Cooley   

364 j Smith  Houston  .. 
35lKuffel  Essen  Co.. . 
366] Clyde  Cosbly  ....  . 

367 1 D.  Griffith  

368|a.  B.  Seymour  .. . 
379 1  The  Denning  Co  . 
370|Falconer  Mfg.  Co. 

371 1 F.  S.  Collins   

372 1  J.  L.  McBride  ..  .. 
373 1  Fisher  Mer.  Co..  . 

374|P.  T.  Morris   

375 1 G.  M.  Fuller   

376 1 M.  C.  Ditch  Co.. . 
377 1  P.  W.  Traphagen 
378|iWestfall  &  Casey 

379 1 B.  O.  Co  

380 IS.  C.  Kenyon  ., .. 


14.35 
9.11 
3.38 
26.'95 
3.70 
101.00 
9.87 
4.25 
6.58 
3.1S 
30.00 
3.00 
4.20 
4.20 
3.35 
18.75 
24.07 
43.00 
3.48 
21.53 
11.52 
59.00 
40.17 
10.00 
10.00 
100.00 
15.05 
7.00 
4.06 
4.50 
5.20 
3.70 
11.16 
17.77 
5.00 
2'5.74 
3.60 
15.00 
29.10 
10.00 
10.70 
34.55 
46.60 
20.38 


E.  Ketlin    34.35 

H.  B.  McCoy    32.51 

Mrs.  J.  J.  McCoy   10.30 

C.  A.  Backer   1.70 

Al  Rystwin    1.00 

Essen  &  Amend    57.08 

Julien  P.  Fritz   5.07 

S.  C.  Kenyon    21.43 

J.  P.  Francis   2.00 

B.  O.  Co.....   28.00 

J.  Henderson    22.00 

J.  Kay    1.00 

D.  D,  Smith  '&  Co   2.70 

T.  H.  Rea  &  Co   20.34 

C.  A.  Backer    1.15 

Big  Milling  Co   14.40 

Vaughan  Seed  iStore   22.90 

Ameir.  Pol.  Ch.  Rec.  Co  3.00 

C.  L.  Smith   3.84 

C.  D.Crane    7.00 

C.  S.  Hain    50.00 

R.  A.  Pike  &  Co   15.50 

W.  P.  Falconer    7.70 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Stanton  ....  2.50 

S.  C.  Kenyon   20.20 

B.  O.  Co   22.25 

Baker  &  Co   25.33 

Ellis  &  E.  F.  Co   6.00 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Fuller   ILOO 

J.  M.  Ro'binson    511.40 

James  Reid    75.00 

'S.  Foster   35.55 

413tH.  B.  McCoy   22..^0 

414]  J.  J.  McCoy    24.45 

415|Colile*ge  Exponent    3.00 

416lWillson  Co   2L83 

417 1 R.  A.  Cooley    6.25 

4181  Rider  &  -Poor    5.00 

419 1  Big  'Milling  Co   22.35 

420|D.  D.  Smith  &  Co   3.50 


381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
386 
387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 
394 
295 
396 
397 
398 
399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 


Total   $  2,052.67 


BULLETIN  AND  STATIONERY. 


421 1 U.  iS.  P.  O  

422lAvant  Courier 
423  G.  S.  Phillips  . 


414 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 
435 


Brandon  Pkg.  Co. 

C.  S.  Plumb  

U.  S.  P.  O  

U.  S.  P.  O  

J.Mauz  Eng.  Co.. 

Rep.  Pub.  Co  

By  Chr'onicle  . . . . 

By  Chronicle  

S.  G.  Phillips   

S.  G.  Phillips   

S.  G.  Phillips   

Avant  Courier  . . . 


21 
10 

2, 
18, 

5, 
21. 
30. 
50. 
180. 

7. 
1'5. 
14. 

6. 

8. 
96. 


.20 
.00 
.^0 
.80  i 
.10  j 
,00  j 

.52  j 

45  ij 

00 

25 

65 

30 

30 

20 


Total   $    487.3 < 
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PETER  KOCH,  Treasurer. 


May  31,  to  balance   $  8,724.48 

May  31,  Federal  App.  College..  25,000.^0 

Federal  App.  Ex.  Sta    7,500.00 

St.  Apr.  and  Poster  salary   1,000.00 

Agr.  Colleg  income  fund   8,920.90 

College  fees,  etc   2,075.00 

Sale  of  produce    667.27 

Total   $53,886.75 


Nov.  30  'balance   $27,133.16 


By  salaries    15,761.13 


By  library   678.10 

Shops    355.42 

Sundry  college    1,656.40 

State  assessments    643.46 

Scientific  app.  and  supplies....  1,994.00 

Expenses  frt.  and  dray   736.81 

Labor  Ex.  station    2,388.23 

Experiment  station    2,0-52.67 

Bulletins  and  stationery   487.37 


[Balance   $27,133.16 


Total   $53,886.75 
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The  Hon.  State  Board  of  Education : 

Geritlemen : — We  have  to  report  that  Mr.  R.  S.  Shaw,  Profes- 
sor of  Agriculture  and  Animal  Industry,  resigned  unexpectedl}? 
to  accept  a  position  in  Michigan  at  a  higher  salary. 

We  have  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  Prof.  F.  B.  Linfield,  and 
ask  for  your  confirmation  of  this  selection  at  a  salary  of  $2,000 
Prof.  Linfield  comes  to  us  from  Utah,  where  he  has  done  a  not- 
able work  in  developing  the  animal  industry  and  especially  the 
dairy  interests  of  that  state,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  institution. 

President  Reid  will  attend  the  meeting  of  your  Board  and  will 
furnish  you  any  additional  information  you  may  desire. 

President  Reid  will  attend  the  meeting  of  your  Board  and 
Respectfully, 

PETER  KOCH, 

Secretary. 


ISrORMAL  SCHOOL 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 


Terms  expire  April,  1905. 


Leonard  Eliel,  President  

A.  L.  Stone,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

F.  C.  Kress   

Hon.  Edwin  Norris   

Hon.  B.  F.  White  


Dillon 
Dillon 
Dillon 
Dillon 
Dillon 


FACULTY. 

HENRY  H.  SWAIN,  Ph.  D.,  (University  of  Wisconsin,)  Beloit  College, 
*University  of  Chicago,  President. 
Economics  and  History. 
JOSEPH  E.  MONROE,  B.  A.,  (Kansas  Normal  College),  *University  o^ 

Glasgow. 
Natural  Sciences. 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER  BAGLEY,  Ph.  D.,  (Cornell  University),  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  *University  of  Wisconsin. 
Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  Principal,  Training  Department. 
LAURA  L.  MILLER,  B.  L.,  (University  of  Wisconsin.) 
English  and  Latin. 
CHARLES  J.  FENNER,  M.  S.,  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Fredonia  N.  Y., 
State  Normal,  *University  of  Chicago. 
Mathematics. 

BERTHA  F.  HUNTSMAN,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  State  Normal. 
Assistant  in  English,  Drawing  and  Physical  Culture. 
Training  and  Methods. 
LUCY  HAMILTON  CARSON,  A.  M.,  (University  of  Illinois),  Illinois  Nor- 
mal University,  Normial;  University  of  Chicago. 
English  and  Latin  (after  Sept.  1.  1901.) 
E.  J.  PASMORE, 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 
BERTHA  THORMYER,  Ph.  M.  University  of  Chicago, 
Latin  and  German. 
KATE  PAXTON,  State  Normal  School. 
Assistant  in  History. 


*  Special  studies,  one  year  or  more. 
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June  3rd,  1902. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education : — 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  beg  leave  to  report  upon  that  portion  which  re- 
fers to  the  employment  of  members  of  the  Faculty,  Matron  of 
the  Dormitory  and  Janitor,  as  follows : 

1st.  That  the  election  of  H.  H.  Swain  as  President  and  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Political  Science  be  confirmed  and  that  his 
salary  be  fixed  at  $2,750  instead  of  $2,600,  as  recommended  by 
the  Executive  Board. 

2nd.  That  the  election  of  J.  E.  Monroe  as  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry  be  confirmed  and  that  his  salary  be  fixed  at  $1,900 
instead  of  $1,800. 

3rd.  That  the  election  of  C.  J.  Fenner  as  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics be  confirmed  and  that  his  salary  be  fixed  at  $1,700  instead 
of  $1,600. 

4th.  That  the  election  of  Lucy  H.  Carson  as  Professor  of 
English  and  Literature  be  confirmed  at  the  salary  of  $1,350. 

5th.  That  the  election  of  Bertha  F.  Huntsman  as  Instructor 
in  drawing  and  assistant  in  the  training  department  be  confirmed 
at  the  salary  of  $1,020. 

6th.  That  the  election  of  E.  J.  Passmore  as  Instructor  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  be  confirmed  at  the  salary  of  $35 
per  month  for  the  time  actually  employed. 

7th.  That  the  election  of  Mrs.  Anna  W.  Owsley  as  Matron  of 
the  Dormitory  be  confirmed  at  the  salary  of  $900  per  annum. 

8th.  That  the  election  of  A.  L.  Badkin  as  Janitor  be  confirmed 
lat  the  salary  of  $780  per  annum. 

We  further  recommend  that  in  the  matter  of  completing  the 
attic  of  the  ladies'  dormitory  that  the  executive  committee  pro- 
ceed with  the  work  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  report  of  said 
executive  board,  provided  satisfactory  contracts  can  be  made  and 
the  account  carried  as  a  deficiency  until  the  assembling  of  the 
next  legislative  assembly  when  this  Board  will  recommend  an 
appropriation  by  the  legislative  assembly  to  cover  the  same. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  T.  PAUL, 

M.  McCONNELL, 

O.  P.  CHISHOLM, 

Normal  School  Committee. 
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State  Board  of  Education, 

Helena,  Mont. 

Gentlemen : — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing financial  statement  on  building  of  dormitory  and  install- 
ing heating  plant  for  dormitory  and  Normal  School  building. 

The  issue  of  bonds  for  this  purpose  amounted  to  $20,000,  which 


was  expended  in  the  follow  manner : 

A.  W.  Price  for  dormitory  building  $12,561.30 

A.  W.  Price  for  boiler  house  ,   2,881.40 

Dart  Hardware  Co.,  Heating  and  Plumbing.  .  2,100.00 

G.  T.  Paul,  Furniture   1,546.40 

Huber  Bros.,  Table  Ware   52.45 

J.  W.  Morton,  dishes    152.25- 

Montana  Iron  Works,  range   142.15 

Orr  Electric  Co.,  wireing  and  lamps   935o 

Montana  Iron  Works,  c^hanging  pipe   17.00 

C.  I.  Christensen,  rock  work  on  cellar   187.50 

J.  A.  Phillips,  excavating  cellar   15.00 

Cesspool   65.00 

Ice  House     105.65 

Running  lines  for  building   10.00 

Printing  bonds   45-00 

Publishing  notices  to  contractors   25.00 


Total   $20,000.00 


Vouchers  for  all  of  the  above  items  accompany  this  state- 
ment. 

Beside  the  amount  of  our  bond  fund,  as  above  set  forth,  we 
have  expended,  diverting  it  either  from  state  maintenance  fund 
or  taking  it  from  the  cash  which  we  had  on  hand  here,  the  follow- 


ing amounts : 

For  well  $  109.41 

Heating  and  plumbing   3,514.03 

Furniture   1,083.33 

Electric  lighting  fixtures    35-6o 

Cellar  and  store  house   127.35 

Insurance   127.35 

Freight  on  range   5-^5 

Advertising  bonds   10.50 


Total  $5,167.87 


This  makes  a  total  of  $25,167.87,  which  we  have  expended  upon 
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the  dormitory  and  changes  in  our  heating  system.  Diverting  so 
much  money  from  our  maintenance  fund,  will  in  all  probability 
cause  us  to  run  a  deficiency,  but  we  could  see  no  other  way  to 
finish  up  so  as  to  accommodate  the  students  m  the  dormitory. 
Every  room  is  now  filled,  and  we  shall  be  sorely  in  need  of  more 
space  when  school  opens  in  the  fall.  We  have  space  in  the  attic 
which,  if  finished  up,  probably  will  accommodate  sixteen  more. 
To  finish  and  furnish  this  would  require  from  $2,000  to  $2,500. 
If  any  arrangement  can  be  made  by  which  this  work  can  be  done ' 
this  summer,  it  should  be  done. 

The  Dart  Hardware  Co.  is  carrying  $1,000  of  their  bill  against 
the  institution,  which  will  be  presented  at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature.    This  amount  is  not  taken  in  on  statement. 

A.  L.  STONE, 

Dillon,  Mont.,  May  29,  1902.  Secretary. 


!  Dillon,  Montana,  Dec.  i,  1902. 

State  Board  of  Education, 

i  Gentlemen : — I  present  herewith  the  annual  report  on  behalf 
lof  the  Local  Executive  Board  of  the  Montana  State  Normal 
iSchool. 

i  The  work  of  the  State  Normal  School  is  at  present  going  for- 
iward  in  a  very  satisfactory  way,  and  is  reaching  a  considerable 
number  of  persons.  The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  since 
the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  is  198.  Of  this  number  25  were 
present  only  during  the  summer  school,  leaving  173  who  have 
attended  the  other  regular  sessions  of  the  school.  Of  these  55 
attended  only  during  the  school  year  ending  in  June.  This  fall 
iwe  have,  consequently,  118  pupils,  of  whom  25  are  in  the  senior 
class,  35  in  the  junior  class,  27  in  the  first 
year,  25  in  the  preparatory  year  and  6  taking  spec- 
jial  review  work.  Of  the  senior  class  one  student  should 
be  ready  to  graduate  the  last  of  January,  leaving  24  for  the  second 
semester.  It  seems  probable  that  some  two  or  three  of  these  may 
be  unable  to  complete  the  work  by  June,  and  will  decide  to  re- 
main another  half-year.  They  are  enrolled  as  seniors,  however, 
so  long  as  they  are  carrying  on  the  work  of  that  class. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  these  students  are  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
jment.  Nearly  four-fifths  are  above  the  preparatory  year,  and 
even  then  some  students  are  counted  as 'preparatory  who  are 
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really  reviewing  the  subjects  of  that  year  with  the  intention  of 
immediately  teaching  those  subjects. 

Another  fact  is  very  noticeable  about  this  attendance.  In  the 
early  days  of  such  a  school  the  attendance  is  likely  to  be  chiefly 
local.  It  is  quite  natural  that  a  school  should  be  best  known  in 
its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  that  it  should  take  consider- 
able time  for  the  school's  reputation  to  reach  far  from  home. 
Especially  might  this  be  expected  in  Montana,  where  the'  pop- 
ulation is  scattered  over  so  wide  an  area.  The  fact  is  all  the 
more  noteworthy  therefore  that  during  the  past  year,  only  two 
of  Montana's  counties  have  been  unrepresented  at  the  State 
Normal  School.  Nor  does  this  mean,  in  most  cases,  a  student  or 
two  from  most  of  the  outside  counties,  and  still  the  majority  of  at- 
tendance from  the  immediate  vicinity.  On  the  contrary,  less  than 
14  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  has  been  from  Beaverhead  county. 
More  than  85  per  cent  come  from  other  parts  of  the  State.  The 
exa'ct  figures  are  as  follows : 

Silver  Bow,  28;  Beaverhead,  27;  Madison,  27;  Deer  Lodge,  11 ; 
Cascade,  10;  Fergus,  q;  Gallatin,  8:  Lewis  and  Clarke,  8;  Park 
8;  Powell,  7;  Choteau,  6;  Jefiferson,  6;  Meagher,  6;  Custer,  5; 
Missoula,  5;  Yellowstone,  5;  Flathead,  4;  Granite,  4;  Broad- 
water, 3 ;  Dawson,  3 ;  Ravalli,  2 ;  Sweet  Grass,  2 ;  Rosebud,  i ; 
Teton,  I,  and  2  from  the  State  of  Idaho. 

These  figures  serve  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  at  least,  is  not  in  any  sense  a  device  by  which  a 
large  part  of  the  burden  of  local  education  is  shifted  from  the  tax- 
payers of  the  locality  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  state.  The  com-; 
plaint  is  sometimes  made  that  in  towns  where  a  state  institutioni; 
is  located,  there  is  a  tendency  to  draw  into  the  preparatory  de- 
partment a  great  number  of  pupils  who  ought  to  be  in  the  local 
high  school.  That  this  complaint  cannot  justly  be  brought 
against  the  Montana  State  Normal  School  is  further  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  Beaverhead  county  maintains  in  Dillon 
a  county  high  school  which  has  a  larger  attendance  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  of  the  county  than  any  other  high  school  in 
the  state. 

The  figures  reported  show  plainly  the  need  of  some  increase 
in  the  teaching  force  of  the  Normal  School.    Already  some  class-^ 
es  are  so  large  that  they  have  to  be  divided  for  recitation  pur- 
poses into  two  sections,  and  in  laboratory  work  into  three,  and  in 
one  case  into  four  groups.   The  size  of  the  recitation  rooms  lim- 
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its  the  number  of  pupils  who  can  be  included  in  a  sing-le  recita- 
tion. But  even  apart  from  this  consideration,  an  extremely  large 
number  of  pupils  cannot  be  profitably  put  together  in  classes  in 
schools  of  this  character,  as  can  be  done  in  institutions  where 
the  instruction  is  conducted  mainly  on  the  lecture  plan.  The 
school  is  now  at  a  point  where  an  increase  of  fifty  pupils  would 
necessitate  an  increase  of  fully  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
classes. 

At  present  the  department  which  is  most  in  need  of  relief  is 
the  department  of  History  and  Civics,  from  the  circumstance 
that  this  department  is  at  present  attached  to  the  presidency  of 
the  school.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  presidency,  this  de- 
partment now  requires  as  much  teaching  work  as  any  department 
in  the  school  except  the^  training  department  (in  which  there 
are  already  two  teachers),  and  the  science  department.  The 
Local  Executive  Board  therefore  deems  it  essential  to  employ 
an  assistant  in  the  department  of  History  immediately.  The 
entire  time  of  such  an  assistant  would  not,  however,  be  required 
by  this  department,  and  could  consequently  be  utilized,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  present  school  year,  in  whatever  other  depart- 
ment should  prove  to  be  most  crowded. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  however,  (Sept. 
1903),  the  Local  Executive  Board  desire  to  add  another  assistant, 
who  shold  be  attached  primarily  to  the  department  of  Science, 
and  give  some  assistance  in  the  Latin  work,  or  in  the  department 
of  Mathematics  if  that  department  should  prove  to  be  more 
crowded  than  others. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  I  reported 
that  negotiations  were  being  conducted  by  the  Local  Executive 
Board,  looking  to  the  filling  of  the  position  of  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Pedagogy  and  Director  of  the  Training  Department. 
Shortly  after  that  report.  Dr.  Wm.  Chandler  Bagley  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  Local  Executive  Board  now  ask  you  formally 
to  confirm  this  appointment,  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1903. 
Dr.  Bagley  is  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
He  supplemented  this  course  by  special  graduate 
study  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  later  at 
'  Cornell  University,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  the  department  of  Pedagogy.  Besides  teaching  in 
rural  and  town  schools.  Dr.  Bagley  has  been  an  instructor  in 
Cornell  University,  and  for  two  years  before  coming  to  Mon- 
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tana  was  a  public  school  principal  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  monographs  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Psychology  and  in  foreign  pedagogical  publications. 

Dr.  Bagley  arrived  in  Dillon  in  August,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  term.  The  experience  of 
these  three  months  has  been  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
of  this  appointment.  Dr.  Bagley's  previous  experience  in  public 
school  work,  together  with  his  own  professional  training,  have 
enabled  him  to  make  the  work  of  the  training  department  emi- 
nently practical,  while  based  on  thoroughly  scientific  pedagogy. 
The  work  of  the  training  department  is  now  well  systematized, 
and  is  in  much  more  satisfactory  shape  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  the  history  of  the  school.  As  this  fact  becomes  more  widely 
known,  it  may  be  expected  to  have  a  marked  effect  in  attracting 
a  still  larger  number  of  ambitious  young  people  to  the  school. 

At  the  June  meeting,  the  State  Board  of  Education  authorized 
the  Local  Executive  Board  to  engage  a  teacher  of  Latin  and 
German  for  the  present  year.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the 
Board  appointed  Miss  Bertha  Thormyer.  Miss  Thormyer  grad- 
uated at  Butler  College  (Indianapolis),  and  afterwards  spent  a 
year  of  study  in  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Heidelberg.  After 
returning  from  Europe,  she  was  for  two  years  a  fellow  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  M.  Miss 
Thormyer  has  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  Niles,  Mich.,  and 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  in  Butler  College.  She  began  her  work  at 
the  Montana  State  Normal  School  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent term.  Her  appointment  also  you  are  now  asked  formally  to 
confirm. 

The  transfer  of  Miss  Bertha  F.  Huntsman  to  the  training  de- 
partment was  found  to  be  quite  necessary,  as  the  death  of  Miss 
Harwood  had  left  a  vacancy.  The  present  arrangement  is  very 
successful  for  the  time  being,  but  the  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents makes  additional  assistance  in  this  department  absolutely 
imperative  for  another  year.  This  is  a  place  where  any  material 
increase  in  attendance  always  entails  proportionally  more  work, 
for  the  practice  teaching  of  each  pupil  must  be  carefully  super- 
vised personally.  The  present  junior  class,  who  will  be  ready  for 
their  observation  and  practice  work  next  year,  is  larger  by  40 
per  cent  than  the  present  training  class,  and  consequently  an- 
other training  teacher  will  be  necessary  even  if  no  more  pupils 
are  added  in  the  meantime. 
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At  this  point  I  may  very  properly  present  to  you  the  estimate 
which  the  Local  Executive  Board  has  prepared,  of  the  current 
expenses  of  the  State  Normal  School,  for  the  biennial  period  be- 
ginning to-day,  and  for  which  the  Eighth  Legislative  Assembly 
should  be  asked  to  make  provision. 

Estimate  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  December  i,  1903. 
Salary  of  President  and  Prof,  of  Hist,  and  Economics.  .$  3,000 


Salary  of  Prof,  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy   2,100 

Salary  of  Prof,  of  Natural  Science   2,000 

Salary  of  Prof,  of  Mathematics   1,700 

Salary  of  Prof,  of  English    1,400 

Salary  of  Prof,  of  Latin  and  German   1,200 

Salary  of  Training  Teacher  and  Instructor  in  Drawing.  .  1,200 

Salary  of  Instructor  in  History   1,200 

Salary  of  Instructor  in  Science  (3  mos.  Sept.  i  to  Dec  i)  300 

Salary  of  Associate  Prof,  of  Pedagogy  (3  mos.  do.)  ....  350 

Salary  of  Prof,  of  Music   420 

Salary  of  Janitor  and  Assistants    1,000 

Salary  of  Librarians    240 

Salary  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Executive  Board.  .  .  .  200 

Salary  of  Student  Assistants   240 

Fuel,  Light,  Gasolene,  etc    750 

Sewerage  System   1,250 

Kalsomining  and  Painting  Main  Building    500 

General  Repairs  of  Buildings   a .  250 

Traveling  Expenses  of  President    200 

Postage,  Telegrams  and  Telephone    100 

Printing  Catalogue,  Bulletins,  Stationery,  etc    400 

Miscellaneous  Supplies   100 

Additions  to  Librarv   550 

Periodicals  and  Binding    250 

Equipping  Psychological  Laboratory    400 

Additions  to  Phy,,  Chem.  and  Biological  Laboratories.  .  .  600 

Museum    250 


Total   $22,150 

Estimate  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  December  i,  1904. 

Salary  of  Pres.  and  Prof,  of  History  and  Economics.  .  .  .$  3,000 

Salary  of  Prof,  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy   2,100 

Salary  of  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Physics   2,000 

Salary  of  Prof,  of  Mathematics    1,700 

Salary  of  Prof,  of  English    .  1,400 

Salary  of  Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy   1,400 

Salary  of  Professor  of  Biology    1,400 

Salary  of  Professor  of  Latin  and  German   1,200 

Salary  of  Training  Teacher  and  Instructor  in  Drawing.  .  1,200 
Salary  of  Instructor  in  History    1,200 
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Salary  of  Professor  of  Music    420 

Salary  of  Janitor  and  Assistants   1   1,000 

Slary  of  Librarians   ;  .  .  400 

Salary  of  Sec.  and  Treas.,  Executive  Board   200 

Salary  of  Student  Assistants   800 

Fuel,  Lights  and  Gasolene   750 

Grounds,  Fences  and  Walks    i^SSo 

General  repairs  1   300 

Traveling-  Expenses  of  President   •  200 

Postage,  Telegrams  and  Telephone    100 

Printing  Catalogues,  Bulletins,  Stationery,  etc   400 

Miscellaneous  Supplies   100 

Additions  to  Library    500 

Periodicals  and  Binding  ,   225 

Furniture  and  Repairs  on  Same    250 

Additions  to  Psychological  Laboratory   200 

Additions  to  Phy.,  Chem.  and  Biological  Laboratories..  250 

Museum  (   200 

Mathematical  Laboratory  .  . .,   2c^0 

Physiographical  Laboratory  .   2.S0 

Gynamsium,  Sloyd  and  Manual  Training  Equip   500 


Total  $25,245 


These  estimates  have  been  framed  by  the  Board  with  extreme 
care,  and  represent  only  what  seems  to  be  absolutely  requisite 
to  enable  the  school  to  accomplish  the  work  for  which  it  was 
established.  No  more  teachers  indeed  are  asked  than  were  ac- 
tually authorized  by  the  last  Legislative  Assembly.  This  au- 
thority has  not  been  utilized  fully  the  past  year,  because  most 
vital  needs  in  other  directions  compelled  the  Board  to  economize 
here  to  the  utmost  extent  possible.  The  increased  attendance 
already  reported  makes  it  no  longer  possible  to  get  along  with  a 
smaller  number  of  teachers  than  is  here  provided.  In  regard  to 
the  material  equipment  of  the  school  a  brief  explanation  may  be 
ofiFered.  The  means  provided  for  the  original  establishment  of 
the  school  included  nothing  in  this  line.  The  Building  Board 
turned  over  to  the  Local  Executive  Board  a  building  almost 
bare.  Nor  has  any  special  appropriation  ever  been  made  for 
this  purpose.  All  the  money  available  has  been  the  little  that 
could  be  squeezed  out  of  the  biennial  appropriation  for  main- 
tenance, when  other  imperative  needs  were  pressing.  Enough 
has  been  done,  however,  so  that  with  the  comparatively  small 
amoimts  asked  for  here,  spread  over  a  period  of  two  years,  the 
various  laboratories  and  library  can  be  put  in  very  fair  shape. 
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No  means  have  ever  been  available  for  the  care  of  the  grounds, 
and  this  is  work  upon  which  the  expenditure  of  an  inadequate 
sum  would  be  wholly  wasted.  The  sum  of  $1,350  is  asked  to 
put  the  grounds  in  shape  and  . build  necessary  walks.  The  Board 
also  asks  for  $1,250  to  install  a  sewerage  system,  which  ought 
to  have  been  constructed  when  the  first  building  was  erected, 
and  which  cannot  longer  be  postponed  without  serious  menace 
to  the  health  of  those  attending  the  school.  Aside  from  the  items 
mentioned,  the  estimates  include  only  the  amount  required  for 
the  routine  expenses,  figured  on  the  most  economical  basis. 

A  year  ago  I  reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the 
practical  completion  of  the  women's  dormitory,  for  which  pro- 
vision was  made  by  the  Seventh  Legislative  Assembly.  Short- 
ly after  that  report,  the  building  was  occupied,  and  was  filled 
to  its  intended  capacity  from  the  beginning.  As  additional 
students  came  in  at  the  begi-nning  of  the  second  semester,  the 
larger  rooms  were  crowded  to  take  in  more  occupants.  It  soon 
became  evident,  however,  that  the  building  would  prove  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  even  the  school's  immediate  needs.  Con- 
sequently the  Local  Executive  Board  devised  a  plan  for  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  building  by  finishing  off  the  third  story. 
This  plan  was  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
the  meeting  in  June,  1902.  Work  was  begun  immediately  upon 
the  close  of  the  summer  school,  and  finished  just  in  season  to 
admit  of  the  additional  rooms  being  occupied  a,t  the  opening  of 
the  school  year  in  September.  This  addition  was  planned  to 
accommodate  fourteen  more  students.  .  But  as  there  were  many 
more  students  who  were  anxious  to  enter  the  dormitory,  and  as 
they  preferred  to  be  somewhat  crowded  rather  than  not  to  get 
in  at  all,  nineteen  young  women  are  lodged  in  this  addition.  By 
similar  crowding  below,  and  the  finishing  ofif  of  two  rooms  in  the 
basement,  seventy-five  young  women  are  now  lodged  in  the 
dormitory,  besides  the  matron  and  the  domestic  employees. 

As  there  are  others  who  are  anxious  to  come  in,  and  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  attendance  may  be  expected  at  the 
opening  of  the  second  •  semester  in  February,  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  regret  that  ampler  dormitory  facilities  are  not  immediate- 
ly available.  While  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  attendance  which  has  characterized  the  last  two 
years,  will  continue  indefinitely,  there  is  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate a  substantial  increase  next  September.    As  the  dormitory 
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is  altogether  inadequate  even  to  the  present  needs  of  the  school, 
the  importance  of  making  some  provision  to  accommodate  a 
larger  number  of  people  is  obvious.  If  measures  are  taken  to 
press  this  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  a  favorable  response  is  made,  it  would  only  be  possible  by 
the  most  diligent  activity  to  have  the  enlarged  accommodations 
ready  for  use  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 

When  the  dormitory  v^as  opened  last  December  it  w^as  felt  in 
many  quarters  to  be  a  somewhat  doubtful  experiment.  One  of 
the  chief  purposes  in  the  erection  of  the  dormitory  was  to  pro- 
vide a  place  where  young  people,  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
their  own  resources  for  getting  an  education,  could  live  at  some- 
what less  expense  than  can  be  done  at  commercial  boarding 
houses  or  in  private  families.  With  this  in  view  it  was  de- 
sirable to  place  the  charge  at  as  low  a  figure  as  could  be  done, 
and  still  furnish  acceptable  board.  After  careful  consideration 
it  was  .  decided  to  open  the  dormitory  with  a  charge  of  sixteen 
dollars  per  month  for  each  boarder  who  lodged  in  the  building, 
and  twelve  dollars  for  each  one  who  lodged  elsewhere  and  took 
meals  at  the  dormitory.  It  had  of  course  to  be  the  understand- 
ing that,  if  this  did  not  prove  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses, the  charge  would  have  to  be  increased,  as 
there  was  no  fund  on  which  to  draw  to  make  good  a  deficit.  It 
was  a  somewhat  unfortunate  time  to  begin  an  enterprise  of 
this  sort  when  prices  of  provisions  of  all  sorts  as  well  as  of  fuel, 
were  rapidly  rising.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  make 
a  success  of  the  enterprise,  had  not  the  dormitory  been  full  from 
the  start.  But  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  now  at  the 
close  of  the  first  year,  that  the  receipts  just  balance  the  ex- 
penditures, and  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  increase  the- 
charge.  The  success  of  this  undertaking  is  something  of  which 
the  Local  Executive  Board  can  reasonably  be  proud,  and  which 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  management  of  the  Matron. 

Besides  the  seventy-five  lodgers,  there  are  at  present  ten 
students  who  lodge  elsewhere  and  take  meals  at  the  dormitory, 
making  with  the  matron  and  employees,  eighty-nine  boarders. 

Has  the  dormitory  proved  satisfactory  to  those  who  have 
used  it?  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  boarding  establishment  was 
ever  known  that  was  entirely  free  from  grumbling.  Even  well 
appointed  homes  are  not  always  exempt.  Our  students  are  hu- 
man beings.    However,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  such 
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institution  might  be  considered  very  fortunate,  where  there  was 
less  complaint  of  this  sort  and  less  occasion  for  it.  The  rooms 
are  all  excellently  furnished,  comfortably  heated  at  all  times, 
well  lighted  and  convenient  in  every  respect.  The  social  char- 
acter of  the  life  at  the  dormitory  is  enjoyed,  and  seems  to  be 
conducive  of  good  results.  In  case  of  some  slight  illness,  pupils 
have  careful  attention.  The  food  provided  is  as  good  as  any 
reasonable  person  could  possibly  expect  to  get  at  the  price 
charged.  One  fact  is  very  significant.  Of  the  students  who 
were  in  the  dormitory  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  every  one 
who  expected  to  attend  school  at  all  this  year,  was  careful  to 
speak  for  a  place  in  the  dormitory  before  leaving  for  the  vaca- 
tion. To  this  there  was  not  a  single  exception.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  pressure  whatever  is  exerted  to  get  students  to  patronize 
the  dormitory,  several  who  were  outside  last  year,  are  now  in  the 
dormitory.  It  has  been  well  understood  all  this  fall  that  whenever 
any  student  preferred  to  leave  the  dormitory  and  go  elsewhere, 
there  were  always  half  a  dozen  or  more  waiting  to  step  into  her 
place  whenever  there  was  a  chance.  But  as  yet  there  has  been 
no  such  chance. 

In  regard  to  the  regular  routine  work  of  the  school  there  is 
no  particular  necessity  at  this  time  to  go  into  minute  detail. 
Such  work  speaks  for  itself  in  its  results,  and  these  results  are 
already  well  known  to  this  Board.  Most  of  the  members  of  this 
Board  have  paid  personal  visits  to  the  school  during  the  past 
year,  and  have  had  opportunity  by  this  and  other  means  to  judge 
for  themselves.  I  may  add  that  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Local  Exe- 
cutive Board  that  the  visits  may  be  repeated  during  the  coming 
year,  and  that  those  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
who  have  not  yet  visited  the  Normal  School,  may  take  an  early  op- 
portunity to  familiarize  themselves  with  its  work  b)'  a  personal 
inspection. 

Both  the  three  and  four  years  courses  of  the  State  Normal 
School  make  the  strictly  professional  work  of  pedagogical  train- 
ing the  central  and  crowning  feature  of  the  curriculum.  The  law 
of  the  Sixth  Legislative  Assembly,  however,  contemplates,  be- 
sides these,  an  advanced  course  known  distinctively  as  the 
"professional"  course.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  way  has  not 
seemed  clear  to  offer  this  course.  But  the  time  has  come  now 
when  both  the  need  and  the  opportunity  are  ripe,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board,  it  is  proposed  henceforth  to  offer 
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such  a  course,  of  one  year,  to  graduates  of  this  school  or  other 
normal  schools  of  similar  grade,  or  of  colleges  of  recognized 
standing.  Besides  the  fact  that  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the 
Normal  School  to  offer  such  opportunities  to  young  people  de- 
siring to  teach  in  our  state,  there  are  obvious  advantages  even  to 
those  in  our  present  courses  in  having  such  work  carried  on. 

In  the  first  place  the  presence  of  even  a  small  body  of  ad- 
vanced students  furnishes  a  stimulus  to  the  undergraduates. 
The  tone  of  such  courses  would  undoubtedly  be  greatly  height- 
ened. For  example,  a  part  of  the  graduate  course  would  be  de- 
voted to  practice  teaching.  The  undergraduates  would  thus 
have  the  opportunity  to  observe  model  lessons  given  by  the 
graduate  students.  These  could  be  more  carefully  planned  and 
supervised  by  the  training  department  than  is  possible  in  the 
case  of  the  lessons  which  are  now  being  observed  by  the  train- 
ing class.  These  graduates  would  also  probably  wish  to  take 
one  or  more  classes  that  are  offered  to  the  undergraduates  in 
order  to  get  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  special  methods.  The 
presence  of  these  advanced  and  more  mature  students  in  the 
class-rooms  could  hardly  fail  to  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon 
the  work  of  the  classes.  Furthermore  the  presence  of  gradu- 
ates would  not  be  without  its  effect  upon  the  instructors.  The 
more  advanced  and  mature  students  are  always  a  stimulus. 
Even  the  elementary  courses  would  profit,  because  the  advanced 
students  would  be  frequently  present  for  observation  purposes. 
Each  lesson  given  to  the  elementary  classes  would,  in  such  an 
event,  become  a  model  lesson,  the  matter  of  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  adapted  to  the  elementary  students,  but  the  method 
of  which  must  appeal  to  the  critical  eye  of  the  observer.  The 
opportunity  also  to  do  original  investigation  should  lead  to  the 
production  of  something  worthy  of  publication.  This  is  per- 
haps especially  important  in  the  scientific  investigation  of  prac- 
tical problems  connected  with  public  school  work.  There  is  a 
wide  field  for  investigations  of  this  type,  and  the  results  would 
■easily  find  a  channel  of  publication,  and  thus  help  to  build  up  a 
strong  reputation  for  the  school  in  wider  educational  circles. 
Finally,  without  this  advanced  professional  work,  the  school  is 
not  utilizing  to  the  highest  profit  even  its  present  resources. 
Very  fortunately  the  addition  of  this  work  is  not  something 
which  involves  any  material  increase  of  expense.  For  by  util- 
izing judiciously  the  practice  teaching  of  these  mature  students 
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in  some  of  the  more  elementary  portions  of  the  normal  school 
course,  time  could  easily  be  gained  by  the  instructors  for  such 
additional  classes  as  might  be  necessitated. 

In  conclusion  I  am  glad  to  direct  well  merited  recognition  to 
the  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  students  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  generally,  the  good  use  which  they  are  making  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  State  has  provided,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion which  most  of  them  manifest  and  doubtless  all  feel  to  some 
extent,  of  the  bounty  of  the  State  in  placing  within  their  reach 
the  privileges  here  enjoyed. 

I  should  like  also,  to  recognize  publicly  all  the  contributions 
made  to  the  success  of  the  school.  To  do  so  adequately,  how- 
ever, would  require  more  time  than  is  really  at  my  disposal.  For 
if  I  were  even  to  mention  all  who  have,  during;^  the  past  year, 
contributed  in  some  way  to  the  success  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  I  should  be  obliged  to  name  not  only  all  those  who  are 
immediately  connected  with  the  school  as  teachers  or  officers, 
including  the  Local  Board  and  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
but  also  nearly  every  official  of  the  state  government,  and  many 
of  those  connected  with  the  management  of  educational  affairs 
in  counties  and  school  districts,  and  indeed  go  far  beyond  all 
these  to  take  in  every  taxpayer  in  the  state.  It  is  this,  indeed, 
which  gives  hope  of  stability  and  ultimate  success  to  every  en- 
ter prise  of  this  character,  that  its  support  rests  not  on  the  whim 
of  any  philanthropist,  but  upon  the  broad  basis  of  public  ap- 
preciation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  H.  SWAIN, 
President,  Montana  State  Normal  School. 


Treasurer's  Report. 

State  Board  of  Education : 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  the  following  financial 
statement  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 
1st,  1902. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  State  Fund   $18,359.43 

Tuition   428.90 

Rent  of  Rooms  to  H.  S   850.00 

Cash  on  hand,  last  report   143-82 

 $19,782.15 
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The  following  bills  are  outstanding  to  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature  as  deficiences : 

Chicago  Lab.  Sup  and  Scale  Co  $  40.65 

W.  G'.  Clark   168.65 

Dart  Hardware  Co   1,202.48 

Dillon  Lumber  Co   1,698.00 

Dillon  Furniture  Co.  .  .  .    739-90 

Eliel  Brothers    286.80 

H.  H.  Swain   37576 

J.  E.  Monroe   158.33 

Bertha  Hunstman    45 -oo 

C.  J.  Fenner   41.00  4,756.57 

Total  expenditures  for  year  $24,538.72 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries   $11,492.03 

Lig-ht.   93.30 

Traveling  Expense    154-63 

Advertising  and  Printing    538.19 

Stationery  and  Postage   67.27 

Janitor    780.00 

Janitor's  Assistant    197-75 

Gasoline   178.20 

Librarian    125.50 

Maintenance,  Sundry  Small  Items   199-33 

Fuel    1,202.93 

Grounds  .   97-40 

Addition  to  Library    576.TO 

Additions  to  Physical  Apparatus    698.31 

Additions  to  Furniture    22.10 

Repairs  and  Changes  in  Main  Building  .  .  485.49 

Finishing  and  Furnishing  Dormitory.  .  .  .  7,223.69 

Cash  on  Hand   ,  415.50 

Total  Disbursments  for  the  Year   $24,538.72 

An  analysis  of  this  report  will  show  that  had  we  not  been 
compelled  to  finish  and  furnish  our  Dormitory  from  the  Main- 
tenance Fund  w^e  would  have  gotten  through  without  running 
a  deficiency  and  have  had  a  little  money  to  put  into  much  need- 
ed equipment.  Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  L.  STONE, 

Treasurer. 
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Your  Committee  on  the  report  of  the  State  Normal  School 
report  as  follows : 

Confirm  the  appointment  of  Wm.  Chandler  Bagley,  as  Prof, 
of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  at  a  salary  of  $i,8oo  per  year;  of 
Bertha  Thormeyer,  as  Prof,  of  Latin  and  German,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,200  per  year;  and  the  transfer  of  Bertha  F.  Huntsman  to  the 
Training  Department  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum ;  all  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  ist,  1903. 

Authorize  the  local  executive  board  to  employ  an  instructor 
in  history  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1903,  at 
a  salary  not  exceeding  1,200  per  annum. 

Approve  the  estimates  of  the  local  executive  board  for  the 
years  1903  and  1904. 

Approve  the  proposal  to  ofifer  the  advanced  professional  course 
after  Sept.  i,  1903. 

Recommend  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  make  provision 
for  increased  dormitory  accommodations. 

Recommend  that  all  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Eau- 
cation  make  personal  visits  of  inspection  to  the  Normal  School 
during  the  year. 

G.  T.  PAUL, 

N.  W.  McCONNELL. 

O.  P.  CHISHOLM, 
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FACULTY  OF  THE  MONTANA  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 


NATHAN  R.  LEONARD,  A.  M., 
President  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
WILLIAM     ,  KING,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 
ALflEXANDBR  N.  WINCHELL,  Doct.  Univ.  Paris, 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
GBARLBS  H.  BOWMAN,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Mechanics. 
LEON  R.  FOOTE,  B.  L., 
Teacher  of  Conditional  Classes. 
E.  H.  MacDONALD,  E.  M., 
Charles  W.  Clark  Professorship  of  Mining  Engineering. 
CHARLES  A.  DIEHL,  B.  S., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Montana  School  of  Mines. 


June  2,  1902. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  State  Board  of  Education : 

The  Montana  State  School  of  Mines  is  just  completing  the 
second  year  of  its  existence  as  an  educational  institution.  Its 
second  annual  catalogue,  now  in  press,  will  show  a  gratifying  in- 
crease in  attendance  and  in  the  grade  of  work  done.  The  total  en- 
rollment for  the  year  1901-2  is :  For  the  Day  School  62,  and 
for  the  Night  School  32;  or  leaving  out  names  twice  counted,  a 
grand  total  of  93.  Of  the  members  of  the  Day  School,  39  are 
in  the  regular  college  classes,  pursuing  courses  that  lead  to  grad- 
uation ;  16  are  in  preparatory  classes,  intending  to  enter  the  reg- 
ular college  next  year,  and  seven  are  pursuing  special  courses. 

The  formation  of  night  classes  was  in  response  to  requests  that 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  ever  since  the  School  of 
Mines  was  opened.  These  requests  came  from  practical  miners 
who  are  employed  during  the  day,  and  were  desirous  of  improv- 
ing their  condition  and  of  increasing  their  usefulness  by  taking 
tip  certain  subjects  relating  to  mining  or  metallurgy  in  connec- 
tion with  an  evening,  or  night  school.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
consented  to  the  formation  of  a  night  school  as  an  experiment. 
The  faculty  of¥ered  its  services  free  of  charge,  and  an  incidental 
fee  of  $5.00  charged  to  each  member  of  the  night  classes  was 
sufficient  to  provide  fixtures  for  the  necessary  electric  lighting, 
so  that  the  experiment  was  virtually  without  expense  to  the 
State.  The  attendance  was  good  and  the  character  of  the  work 
required  was  the  same  as  was  demanded  by  the  day  students. 
It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  it  will  be  deemed  wise  to  con- 
tinue the  experiment.  The  regular  work  of  the  faculty  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  so  that  the  demands  of  the  night  school  upon 
their  time  would  interfere  with  the  efficient  discharge  of  their 
regular  duties. 

Steam  Heating  Plant. 

The  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  made  an  appropriation  of 
$5,700  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  a  steam  heating 
plant.    This  sum  was  somewhat  smaller  than  was  desired,  and 
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the  great  advance  that  took  place  in  the  cost  of  such  material 
as  was  needed  and  in  the  cost  of  plumbing  and  labor,  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly  and  before  the  letting 
of  the  contract  that  some  serious  modifications  had  to  be  made 

in  the  plans  that  had  been  adopted.    However,  by  locating  the  , 

boilers  in  the  basement  of  the  School  of  Mines  building,  in-  I 

stead  of  placing  them  in  a  separate  building  outside,  and  by  re-  fl 

stricting  the  capacity  of  the  boilers  to  the  minimum,  the  plant  1 1 

was  successfully  installed.    Judging  by  the  experience  of  the  |i 

past  winter,  which  furnished  us  two  storms  that  offered  a  fair  i 

test  of  the  performance  of  the  plant,  it  promises  to  be  fairly  |  j 
successful.  It  has  proven  a  very  great  improvement  over  the  heat- 
ing system  previously  in  use.  By  that  system  we  were  only  able 

to  heat  moderately,  in  severe  weather,  eleven  of  our  twenty-five  !  ( 

rooms  at  an  expense  of  $i,8oo  for  coal,  and  the  plant  had  to  be  I  ] 

so  forced  in  order  to  accomplish  even  that  result  that  it  was  unfit  I  | 

!for  further  use.    With  the  new  plant  we  can  heat  the  entire  ( 

building,  and  the  expense  for  coal  has  been  but  $1,350.    The  , 

installation  has  been  so  made  that  at  any  time  a  new  or  larger  >  ] 

boiler  can  be  connected  with  the  steam  pipes  and  increase  the  , 

heating  capacity  to  any  extent  desired.  i  , 

Resignation  of  Professor  Knight.  < 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  your  Board,  Professor  Alfred   B.  \  < 

Knight,  of  the  C.  W.  Clark  Professorship  of  Mining  Engineer-  j 

ing,  has  been  obliged  to  resign  his  position  on  account  of  ill  |  ( 

health.    It  is  proper,  in  this  connection,  to  say  that  Professor  j  1 

Knight  was  one  of  those  patriotic  young  men  who,  at  the  time  i 

of  our  Nation's  greatest  peril,  freely  offered  his  services  in  de-  S 

fence  of  his  country.    He  went  through  the  privations  of  the  ;  [ 

long  campaigns,  was  severely  wounded,  but  apparently  recover-  :  f 

ed  and  has  ever  since  been  actively  engaged  in  scientific  work,  ] 
or  in  pursuit  of  his  profession  as  a  civil  and  mining  engineer. 

Soon  after  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Professor  |  i 

in  the  School  of  Mines,  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  brought  out  t 

the  fact,  so  often  developed  in  other  cases,  that  the  effect  of  the  |  ; 

privations  and  the  shock  of  his  army  experience  had  not  been  1 
overcome,  but  was  only  carried  forward  as  a  deferred  liability 
to  be  met  later  in  life.    In  expressing  our  sincere  regret  at  the 
loss  of  his  valuable  assistance  we  would  be  reminded  that  as  loy- 
al citizens,  we  cannot  afford  to  forget  the  debt  of  gratitude,  too 
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great  to  be  expressed  in  words,  which  we  owe  to  those  who  have 
paid  such  a  price  for  the  perpetuation  of  life  of  our  Nation. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Knight  took  effect  on  May  ist, 
and  on  May  15th  the  Board  of  Trustees  elected  Professor  E.  H. 
MacDonald  of  Anaconda  as  his  successor.  Prof.  MacDonald  is 
a  graduate  of  Michigan  State  School  of  Mines  and  comes  to  us 
highly  recommended  as  a  scholar,  a  practical  engineer  and  a 
successful  teacher.  This  Board  is  asked  to  approve  of  his  elec- 
tion for  the  year  beginning  September  ist,  1902.  His  employ- 
ment up  to  that  date  is  a  temporary  provision  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency, and  probably  needs  no  confirmation. 

Department  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

The  work  in  this  department  had  increased  so  much  by  the 
opening  of  the  second  semester  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
provide  for  some  assistance  to  the  professor  in  charge.  As  a 
temporary  expedient,  Mr.  John  S.  Schmidt  was  employed  at  a 
compensation  of  $40  per  month  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
chemical  re-agents  and  laboratory  supplies.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1902-3  we  will  for  the  first  time  have  all  of  the 
college  classes  represented.  This  will  cause  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  work  of  this  department.  It  now  becomes  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  services  of  some  one  who  is  competent  to 
assist  in  conducting  recitations,  quizzes  and  supervising  work. 
To  meet  this  demand  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  selected  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Diehl  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,650  for  the  school  year  commencing  September  ist, 
1902.  Mr.  Diehl  is  a  graduate  of  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science.  Since  his  graduation  in  1895,  he  has  been  engaged  in 
practical  chemical  and  metallurgical  work  with  mining  com- 
panies at  Mercur,  Utah,  and  at  Anaconda  and  Butte,  Montana. 
Your  confirmation  of  his  election  is  requested. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  on  May  15,  1902,  unan- 
imously re-elected  the  remaining  members  of  the  Faculty  for 
the  ensuing  year,  commencing  September  ist,  1902,  viz: 
Nathan  R.  Leonard,  Pres.  and  Prof,  of  Math.,  salary.  ..  .$3,000 
Wm.  G.  King,  Prof,  of  Chem.  and  Metallurgy,  salary.  . .  .  2,400 
Alexander  N.  Winchell,  Prof,  of  Geol.  and  Min.,  salary  2,400 

Charles  H.  Bowman,  Prof,  of  Mechanics,  salary   2,400 

Leon  R.  Foot,  Instructor  of  Preparatory  classes,  salary.  .  1,500 

Your  approval  of  these  elections  is  requested. 
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Changes  in  Requirements  for  Admission. 

The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  qualifications  for  admission  should  be  slightly 
changed. 

The  first  change  recommended  relates  to  the  minimum  age 
limit  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Mines.  At  present  the  limit 
is  placed  at  i6  years.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  should  be  raised 
to  17  years.  The  average  age  of  our  students  on  entering  their 
several  classes  has  been  as  follows:  Preparatory  students,  17 
1-2  years ;  Freshmen,  18  1-3  years ;  Sophomores,  22  1-3  years ; 
Juniors,  25  years,  and  Specials,  28  years.  The  average  is  high 
enough,  but  that,  of  course,  means  that  there  are  in  these  class- 
es some  who  are  below  these  averages.  Those  under  17  do 
not,  in  general,  appear  to  be  sufficiently  mature  for  the  grade 
of  work  required  of  them.  The  same  conclusion  has  been  reach- 
ed elsewhere.  Colorado  State  School  of  Mines  has  raised  its 
requirement  to  17,  and  the  average  of  Foreign  Mining  Schools 
appears  to  be  between  18  and  19  years. 

It  also  seems  desirable  to  increase  the  amount  of  mathematics 
required  for  admission  so  as  to  include  one  more  semester's  work 
in  algebra  and  the  whole  of  geometry,  plane  and  solid.  The  four 
years  course  is  at  present  too  much  crowded,  the  change  pro- 
posed will  relieve  this  to  some  extent,  and  will  prove  advantag- 
eous in  other  ways._  These' changes  have  been  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  to  take  effect  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
1903-4,  it  being  necessary  to  give  one  year's  notice  to  those 
who  are  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  school.  Your  approval 
of  these  changes  is  requested. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to 
the  rule  of  this  Board  as  to  the  admission  of  the  graduates  of 
our  ''Accepted  High  Schools"  to  all  of  our  state  institutions 
without  examination.  Possibly  the  rule  is  in  itself  so  qualified 
as  to  give  the  necessary  discretion  in  this  matter,  to  the  exe- 
cutive officer  of  these  State  Institutions,  but  the  general  un- 
in  its  character.  The  rule  in  question  was  adopted  at  a  meet- 
ing of  this  Board,  held  June  ist,  1896,  and  the  clause  particularly 
referred  to  is  in  these  words:  ''Any  graduate  of  such  approved 
school  will  be  received  by  the  President  of  the  State  Institution 
wherein  said  graduate  is  entitled  to  enter,  on  presentation  of 
the  proper  diploma  and  certificate  from  the  Superintendent  of 
said  School,  into  any  of  the  courses  of  said  institution  for  which 
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said  graduate  has  been  fitted."  Possibly  a  more  fortunate  word- 
ing of  the  rule  might  prevent  misunderstanding  and  save  em- 
barrassment, both  to  the  said  graduate  and  to  the  President  of 
the  State  Institution. 

Our  High  School  courses  are  somewhat  varied.  We  find 
what  are  called  Classical  courses,  English  courses.  Scientific 
courses,  and  other  courses.  Some  of  these  are  clearly  deficient 
in  the  mathematical  preparation  required  for  a  Technical  School 
and  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  the  School  of  Mines  may 
refuse  to  admit,  except  to  the  preparatory  department,  grad- 
uates of  such  courses  without  discourtesy  to  the  school  from 
which  they  come,  and  without  disrespect  to  the  rule  of  this 
Board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  R.  LEONARD, 
President  State  School  of  Mines, 


Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Montana  State  School  of 

Mines. 


To  the  Honorable,  The  State  Board  of  Education : 

With  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Institution, 
I  present  this  as  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Montana  State 
School  of  Mines. 

I  will  pass  very  briefly  over  that  part  of  the  Report  which  re- 
fers to  the  work  of  the  school  between  the  dates  of  December^ 
I,  1901  and  June  i,  1902,  because  these  matters  were  discussed 
at  the  June  meeting  of  this  Board. 

Our  attendance,  at  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Report  was 
fifty;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  increased  to  sixty- 
two.  During  the  second  semester  a  night  class  was  organized, 
in  answer  to  repeated  requests  of  young  men  who  are  employed 
in  the  mines,  or  smelters  during  the  day,  but  desire  to  spend  their 
evenings  in  study.  Thirty-two  persons  attended  this  night- 
school  and  we  believe  the  results  were  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  work  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  has  been  increased  the 
present  year  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to 
continue  the  night-school. 

As  recited  at  your  June  meeting.  Professor  A.  B.  Knight,  of  the 
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C.  W.  Clark  Professorship  of  Mining,  Engineering,  was  com- 
pelled, by  reason  of  ill  health,  to  resign  his  position  on  May  1st, 
and  Professor  E.  H.  MacDonald,  E.  M.,  was  selected  as  his  suc- 
sor.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Diehl,  B.  S.,  was  also  elected  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry.  These  selections  were  approved  by  this 
Board  last  June. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  the  School  it  became  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  accommodations  for  the  classes  in  Chemistry. 
The  old  chemical  laboratory  was  retained  for  the  use  of  Fresh- 
men and  special  students,  and  the  chemical  lecture  room  was 
fitted  up  as  a  laboratory  for  the  accommodation  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes.  The  room  formerly  used  as  a  library  and  study 
room  was  fitted  up  as  a  chemical  lecture  room  and  the  library 
cases  were  distributed  in  different  rooms,  wherever  there  might 
be  space  for  them. 

The  attendance  thus  far  during  the  Fall  Semester  is  65,  an 
increase  of  15  over  one  year  ago,  and,  with  the  usual  winter  ad- 
ditions, will  no  doubt  bring  the  total  for  the  year  up  to  75  or 
80.  I  have  several  times  referred  in  general  terms  to  the  fact 
that  thus  far  in  its  history,  the  Montana  State  School  of  Mines 
has  secured  a  larger  attendance  than  any  other  institution  of  the 
kind,  with  one  exception,  in  the  history  of  the  country.  That  this 
statement  might  appear  in  a  direct,  authentic,  form,  the  follow- 
ing table  has  been  prepared,  giving  the  attendance  at  some  of  the 
leading  mining  schools  of  the  country,  during  the  early  years  of 
their  existence. 
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INSTITUTION 


Colorada  School  of  Mines 
Attendance  1884-9  


Michig-an  iSchool  of  Mines 
Attendance  1886-91   


Minnesota  School  of  Mines 
Attendance  1891-6  


California  School  of  Mines 
Attendance  1884-7  


Columlbia  School  of  Mines 
Attendance  1892-7  


Pennsylvania  State  School  of  Mines 
Attendance  1893-7  


Lehig'h  iSchool  of  Mines 
Attendance  1883-8   


Montana  State  School  of  Mines 
Attendance  1900-1901   


Date  of 
Organi- 
zation 


No.  of  Pupils  for  First  Five  Years 


23  30 


1890 


•  I      23   I  29 


45 


40 


1884 1 . 


19 


1864| , 


60 


1893| , 


1900 


47 


39 


17 


52 


17 


35 


17 


24 


51  60 


22    I  23 


23 


62 


75 


68 


19 


24 


47 


58 


*  Not  given. 

These  data  have  been  quoted  from  Vol.  28,  pp.  718-21  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  I 
could  not  give  the  attendance  of  the  first  five  years  at  the  Co- 
lumbia School  of  Mines,  and  so  have  quoted  the  figures  for  five 
consecutive  years  in  its  later  history.  So  long  as  Columbia  was 
almost  alone  in  occupying  this  field,  its  attendance  was  much 
larger,  rising  at  one  time  to  175,  but  as  other  schools  of  mines 
were  opened,  its  attendance  decreased  till  it  stands  at  the  rate 
given  above. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  classes  from  Freshman 
to  Senior  are  represented  in  our  School  of  Mines.  The  classes 
number  as  follows:  Freshman  20,  Sophomore  16,  Junior  13,  Sen- 
ior I,  Special  7,  Preparatory  8.  As  heretofore,  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  those  who  enter  as  Specials,  in  certain  lines  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  facilities  oflfered  by  the  preparatory  course, 
and  will  later  on,  become  members  of  the  regular  classes. 

The  financial  part  of  this  report,  or  so  much  of  it  as  relates 
to  expenditures  made  up  to  Nov.  i,  was  forwarded  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Board  for  the  use  of  your  Auditing  Committee,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  your  resolution  passed  last  June.  The 
resolution  referred  to,  seems  to  contemplate  the  complete  finan- 
cial report  for  the  year,  together  with  itemized  bills  and  vouchers. 
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I  have  endeavored  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this  resolution, 
but  as  the  accounts  for  November  were  not  all  audited  until  last 
Saturday,  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  them,  and  of  the 
numbers  of  the  warrants  issued  in  payment,  until  to-day.  I  pre- 
sent here  therefore,  a  supplemental  report  covering  the  month 
of  November. 

As  to  the  itemized  bills  and  vouchers,  I  would  say  that  these 
have  always  been  sent,  month  by  month,  to  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  for  their  examination^ and  audit.  I  believe  they  are 
kept  on  file  in  the  ofifice  of  that  Board.  A  general  summary  of 
the  financial  report  is  here  given : 

Total  amount  in  the  State  Treasury  to  the  Credit  of 
Maintenance  fund  of  the  School  of  Mines  on  Dec. 


I,  1901  $26,516.48 

Total  expenditures  from  Dec.  i,  1901  to  Nov.  30,  1902.  .  26,631.38 
Excess  over  appropriation  .$  114.90 

Character  of  these  Expenses. 

Salaries  $13,367.50 

For  equipment,  including  apparatus  purchased  7,686.14 

Catalogue  and  advertising   503.75 

Fuel    1,749-37 

Bryant,  W.  C.  (Heating  Engineer)   448.16 

Gas   651.15 

Supplies   828,04 

Water  '.  . .  .  292.93 

Electric  light  and  power   201.95 

Repairs   300.00 

Expenses  of  excursions  and  field  work   168.03 

Stenographer    32.50 

Monies  advanced  for  express,  postage  and  inci- 
dentals .  .,   177.16 

Scientific  magazines  and  papers    224.70 


Total  $26,681.38 

Warrants  drawn  26,516.44 


Deficit    114.94 


In  addition  to  the  above  expenditures,  there  is  an  unaudited 
bill  of  Judge  J.  B.  Clayberg  amounting  to  $250  for  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Mining  Law,  during  the  month  of  April, 
1902.  Section  1570  of  the  Political  Code  of  Montana,  mentions 
Mining  Law  as  one  of  the  subjects  that  should  be  taught  in  the 
School  of  Mines.  To  meet  this  requirement,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees employed  Judge  Clayberg  to  deliver  this  course  of  lectures, 
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for  the  agreed  compensation  of  $250.  Subsequently  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  concluded  to  refer  the  account  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  principal  reason  for  mentioning  this 
matter  in  this  report,  is  to  explain  why  no  margin  was  left  in  th;.^ 
maintenance  fund  to  meet  this  bill.  As  I  understand  it,  all  ap- 
propriations not  expended  at  the  close  of  November  30,  lapse  and 
are  covered  back  into  the  State  Treasury.  As  this  Board  could 
not  act  on  the  bill  till  after  that  date,  the  money,  if  it  had  been 
left  unexpended,  would  not  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  to-day,  even  if  they  desired  to  use  it  to  meet  this  claim. 

Looking  forward  to  the  two  years  that  comrhence  to-day,  the 
following  suggestions  are  offered,  as  to  the  development  that 
should  be  undertaken,  and  for  which  provisions  should  be  made. 

Teaching  Force. 

No  considerable  inciease  will  be  needed  in  our  teaching  force. 
One  instructor  in  mathematical  and  mechanical  drawing  and 
design  should  be  employed.  At  present  this  work  devolves  upon 
the  Professor  of  Mining  and  Engineering,  whose  other  duties 
are  sufficiently  onerous  without  this  additional  work.  It  is  prop- 
er here  to  say  that  in  the  organization  of  the  school,  such  an  in- 
structor as  is  here  spoken  of  was  employed,  but  he  declined  to 
accept  the  position,  and  its  duties  were  temporarily  set  over  to 
the  professor  in  charge  of  engineering.  This  assignment  worked 
no  injustice  so  long  as  a  part  of  the  college  classes  were  not 
represented.  Now  we  should  revert  to  the  original  plan  of  or- 
ganization in  this  respect. 

It  is  possible  that  the  work  in  the  Department  of  Miner- 
alogy  and  Geology  may  so  increase  within  the  next  biennium  that 
a  student  assistant  may  be  required  to  take  charge  of  the  clerical 
and  some  of  the  Manual  work  of  the  Department. 

Increased  Space. 

During  the  year  to  come  we  shall  need  enlarged  space  for  our 
classes  in  draughting  and  design,  in  ore  dressing,  and  for  labor- 
atory work  in  petrography.  Fortunately  there  is  a  spacious  un- 
finished attic  above  the  present  school  rooms,  which  can  be 
fitted  with  a  few  dormer  windows,  and  then  floored  and  plaster- 
ed or  ceiled,  so  as  to  furnish  the  accommodations  desired.  With 
this,  however,  we  shall  have  to  provide  additional  heat- 
ing apparatus,  as  the  appropriation  of  the  last  legislature 
for  this  purpose,  was  barely  sufficient  to  heat  the  space  already 
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occupied.  The  work  was  so  done,  however,  that  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  attach  a  new  boiler  to  the  piping  already  in  place,  to 
make  any  desired  increase  in  heating  capacity.  In  the  expecta- 
tion that  this  additional  space  will  be  provided,  careful  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  work  are  being  made,  and  detailed 
plans  will  be  furnished  for  consideration. 

The  most  serious  problem  presented  for  solution  is  the  proper 
accommodation  of  our  classes  in  assaying.  The  room  provided 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Building  Commission,  is  I2xi8  feet  in 
size,  and  there  is  only  room  in  it  for  the  two  excellent  gas  muf- 
fle furnaces  and  the  melting  furnace  that  were  purchased  at  the 
time  the  School  was  first  opened.  As  there  are  thirteen  students 
in  the  assaying  class  this  year,  it  is  evident  that  the  provision  for 
their  accommodation  is  entirely  inadequate.  When  we  come  to 
consider  the  question  of  increasing  these  accommodations,  two 
facts  press  themselves  upon  our  attention.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  the  students  should  be  taught  to  use  coal  in  making  their 
assays.  This  is  so,  first,  because  they  will  have  to  use  coal  in 
this  work  when  they  enter  upon  the  practice  of  their  profession, 
and  there  are  many  things  to  be  learned  in  the  proper  use  of  this 
fuel  for  this  purpose.  Second,  it  is  desirable  to  use  coal  instead 
of  gas,  for  economic  reasons.  The  cost  of  gas  for  the  three  fur- 
naces we  have,  is  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  month  during 
the  period  when  assaying  is  in  progress. 

The  second  fact  is,  that  we  have  no  space  in  the  present  build- 
ing where  additional  furnaces  could  be  placed,  and  if  there  were 
Space,  we  could  not  safely  introduce  coal  furnaces  in  a  building 
that  must  for  many  years  to  come,  be  used  for  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  In'stitution. 

In  this  emergency,  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  new  furnaces 
outside  the  present  building,  towards  the  rear  of  the  School  of 
Mines  grounds,  where  they  can  be  cheaply  housed,  and  will  be 
entirely  separate  from  the  main  building.  The  cost  of  such  an 
equipment  would  probably  be  less  than  if  it  were  possible  to 
place  it  in  the  present  building. 

Plans  and  estimates  of  such  an  equipment,  sufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  twenty  students,  are  being  prepared.  I  had 
hoped  to  submit  them  with  this  report,  but  they  were  not  re- 
ceived in  time. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  in  the  new  educa- 
tional system  that  is  being  introduced  in  the  technical  schools  of 
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this  country  and  of  Europe,  a  most  important  requirement  is, 
that  along  with  the  lectures  and  the  class-room  exercises,  a  large 
amount  of  practical  manual  work  shall  be  done  in  the  line  in 
which  the  class-room  instruction  is  given.  If,  it  were  necessary, 
illustrations  might  be  given  here  of  this  modern  tendency,  and 
'  abundant  testimony  as  to  its  beneficial  results.  As  applied  to 
our  own  School,  this  means  that  in  our  metallurgical  studies  we 
should  not  content  ourselves  with  noting  simply  chemical  reac- 
tions, teaching  our  pupils  in  a  small  way  to  make  assays  of  the 
various  common  ores,  and  then  taking  them  to  some  large  smelt- 
ing establishment  to  "see  wheels  go  round."  We  should  have  in 
use  a  small  model  plant  of  our  own,  where  on  a  small  scale,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  actual  operations  of  the  larger  metallurgical 
plants  may  be  carried  on  by  our  students.  I  visited  such  a 
metallurgical  plant  the  past  summer.  It  was  connected  with  the 
Mining  School  of  Minnesota.  It  was  situated  in  the  rear  of  the 
college  campus,  and  embraced  such  features  as  are  here  pro- 
posed, and  was  cheaply  housed  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  used.  In  such  a  plant  the  student  can  with  his 
own  hands,  conduct  the  various  metallurgical  processes,  and 
after  such  an  experience,  be  in  condition  to  receive  substantial 
benefit  from  visits  to  the  large  commercial  plants  in  the  vicinity 
I  of  the  School,  where  he  may  hope  finally  to  find  a  place  and  win 
I  honorable  distinction.  We  cannot  over-estimate  the  advantages 
I  accruing  to  our  school  from  its  location  in  a  great  mining  cen^ 
j  ter,  where  mines  and  smelters  may  be  visited  frequently  during 
the  student's  collegiate  course,  but  to  get  anything  like  the  full 

1 value  of  such  visits,  the  student  must  have  had  some  previous 
experience  of  the  work  these  commercial  plants  are  doing. 
It  is  no  doubt  well  known  to  every  member  of  this  Board,  that 
heretofore  superintendents  and  managers  of  mines  and  metallur- 
gical plants  have  complained  that  they  find  the  graduates  of 
Mining  Schools  give  their  attention  to  the  theoretical  matters 
discussed  in  the  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  to  the  neglect,  in 
good  part,  of  the  practical  side  of  their  work.    Graduates  of  such 
institutions  have  told  us  of  the  mortifying  experience  through 
I    which  they  had  to  go  at  the  threshold  of  their  career  as  engin- 
eers, because  of  their  lack  of  practical  acquaintance  with  th^ 
I     duties  of  their  profession.,    I  assume  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
I     those  who  have  in  charge  the  educational  interests  of  Montana  to 
reach  much  better  results  than  those  to  which  reference  has 
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been  made.  Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  small  metallurgical 
plant  for  our  school,  and  estimates  as  to  its  cost  can  be  made 
when  the  plans  are  received. 

^   Increased  Equipment. 

For  the  proper  prosecution  of  our  work  at  the  School  of 
Mines,  we  shall  need  considerable  increase  in  equipment  during 
the  next  biennium.   For  general  purposes  we  need  : 

1.  A  fire  proof  vault.  The  State  Commission  in  erecting  the 
School  of  Mines  building,  completed  the  mason  work  for  such  a 
vault,  but  it  is  useless  for  lack  of  a  fire  proof  door.  We  have  on 
hand  an  ever  increasing  file  of  valuable  papers,  which  should 
find  their  proper  security  in  such  a  vault. 

2.  We  need  a  small  burglar  proof  safe  in  which  to  keep  cer- 
tain valuable  specimens  and  ores. 

3.  We  need  some  means  of  generating  gas  for  laboratory  and 
other  uses.  We  need  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  the 
supply  of  city  gas  does  riot  possess  the  heating  power  necessary 
for  its  satisfactory  use  in  our  laboratory.  Gas  generated  from 
gasoline,  oil  or  calcium  carbide,  would  have  the  desired  efficiency. 
Second,  the  cost  of  such  a  gas  is  very  much  less  than  we  are 
paying  for  city  gas,  though  that  is  sold  to  us  below  the  ordinary 
commercial  rate.  While  our  assaying  classes  are  carrying  on 
their  work,  the  expense  for  gas  is  about  one  hundred  dollars  per 
month.  I  visited  two  Mining  School  laboratories  last  summer, 
and  though  they  were  located  where  they  could  secure  gas  from 
the  city  at  rates  as  low  or  lower  than  we  can  obtain,  they  have 
their  gasoline  plants  and  manufacture  their  own  gas.  An  item- 
ized statement  of  the  equipment  desired  is  here  appended : 
Equipment  Needed  for  School  of  Mines,  from  Nov.  30,  1902,  to 

Nov.  30.,  1904. 

I.  General  Purposes. — Fire  proof  safe  door,  burglar  proof 
safe,  gas  generator,  excursions  and  field  work. 

II.  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. — General  supplies,  lecture  ap- 
paratus, analytical  balances  and  weights,  four  gold  balances  and 
weights,  two  spectroscopes,  twelve  assay  and  four  wind  crucible 
furnaces,  chemical  microscope,  electro-chemical  apparatus,  one 
amalgamating  battery,  gas  analysis  apparatus,  four  pulp  balan- 
ces and  weights. 

III.  Mineralogy  and  Geology. — Mineralogy,  supplies,  four 
museum  cases,  two  balances,  glass  tops  for  tables.  University 
collection  of  minerals.     Micro-chemical    analysis,  chemicals. 
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twenty  cheap  microscopes,  twelve  heating  supports,  twenty  doz- 
en Balsam  bottles. 

Petrography,  .sixteen  microscopes,  one  Fuess  Do.,  two  rock 
grinding  machines,  collection  of  rocks  and  sections,  one  Harada 
separator,  six  separatory  funnels,  one  Fuess  refractometer,  one 
Do.  Axail-angle  apparatus,  one  Do.  goniometer,  room  equip- 
ment. 

Geology,  lecture  room  equipment,  relief  maps,  series  of  fos- 
sils, projection  apparatus,  camera  and  accessories,  books  and 
binding. 

IV.  Mechanics. — Electricity,  Polyphase  generator  and  motor, 
dynamometer,  ammeters,  volt  meters. 

Physics,  apparatus  for  laboratory  and  lecture  room,  calorimeter 
(for  coal  tests),  cement,  testing  apparatus,  engine  counter,  en- 
gine indicator. 

Shop,  shaper,  one  wood  lathe,  one  forge  and  tools,  castings 
and  supplies. 

V.  Engineering. — Four  transits,  five  levels,  one  crozet  pro- 
tractor, one  plane  table,  (Coast  Survey  type),  one  current  meter, 
one  drawing  table,  one  anemometer,  collection  of  lecture  room 
and  working  models,  stadia  level,  rods,  chains  and  tapes. 

VI.  Mathematics. — Geometrical  models,  mounted  maps  and 
charts,  books  for  reference. 

The  basis  for  these  claims  is  the  hypothesis  that  before  the 
end  of  the  next  two  years,  the  laboratories  for  the  Junior  and 
Senior  classes  will  have  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of 
twenty-five  students  each,  but  it  is  not  expected  to  buy  this  ap- 
paratus in  advance  of  the  necessities  of  the  different  departments. 
The  laboratories  for  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  have 
been  in  a  large  measure  supplied  through  previous  legislative 
action.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  at  present  a  reliable  estimate 
of  the  outlay  that  will  be  required  in  this  direction,  because  in 
proportion  to  the  completeness  of  the  installment,  the  cost  will 
be  less.   The  regular  expenses  for  maintenance  will  approximate- 


ly be  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  all  officers  $15,250.00 

Fuel    1,800.00 

Gas    800.00 

Water   350.oo 

Light  and  power   225.00 

Catalogue  and  printing                     .  500.00 

Supplies   1,000.00 
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Postage  and  express    200.00 

Excursions  and  field  work   875.00 

Repairs  .  ,  ,   300.00 

Periodicals   i75-00 

Typewriting    40.00 


Total  $21,515.00 


If  we  are  permitted  to  install  a  gas  plant,  the  item  of  $800  for 
gas  above,  will  be  reduced  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  R.  LEONARD, 
President  State  School  of  Mines. 


Statement  of  Expenditures  of  the  State  Sc'hool  of  Mines  from 
November  30,  igoi  to  November  i,  1902. 

To  the  Honorable,  The  State  Board  of  Education : 

I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  the  following  list  of  warrants 
drawn  upon  the  State  Treasury  since  the  opening  of  the  fiscal 
year,  Nov.  30,  1901 ;  together  with  the  name  of  the  Payee  in 
each  c'ase,  the  nature  of  the  expenditure  and  the  amount  thereof. 
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Date 
Received 


31919 
?1920 
31921 
31922 
31923 
21924 


1901 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec, 


319251  Dec. 


31926 
31927 
31928 
31921 
31930 
31031 

31734 
31735 
31736 
31737 
31738 
21739 
32238 
31136 
31137 
31138 
31139 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

1902 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feto. 
Feib. 
Feto. 
Feb. 
311401  Fdb. 
31141 1  Feb. 
324C9|Feb. 
324101  Feb. 


32411 
32412 
32413 


Feto. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


32414|Feb. 
32415  Feto. 
.324161  Feib. 
324171  Fdb. 
324181  Feto. 


32519 
32420 
32421 
32422 
32423 
32424 
32425 
32426 
32527 
32428 
32429 
32664 
32666 
32667 


32670 
32671 
32672 
32673 
32674 
32675 
32676 
32677 
32678 
32519 
32518 
32519 
32510 


Feto. 
Feto. 
Fdb. 
Feto. 
Feto. 
Feto. 
Feto. 
Feto. 
Feto. 
Feto. 
Feto. 
Feto. 
Feb. 
F^b. 
Feto. 
Feto. 
Feto. 
Feto. 
Feto. 
Feto. 
Feto. 
Feto. 
Feb. 
Feto. 
Feto. 
Feto. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Name  of  Payee 


21  Montana  Hardw; 
21 1  Butte  Gas  Co  ... 
21 
21 
21 
21 
31 
21 
21 


ireCo 


Butte  Lig-ht  &  P.  Co  

Big  Blackfoot  M.  C  

N.  W.  Coal  Co   

Butte  Sewer  P.  &  T.  Co. 

Newltoro  Drug  Co  

Montana  Fuel  Co   

Wm.  Wesley  &  Son   


21|J.  A.  Poore 


N.  R.  Leonard  . 

John  Huley   

W.  A.  Clark,  Jr 


1  N.  R.  Leonard  

1  W.  G.  King  

1  A.  N.  Winchell   

1  C.  H.  Bowman  

1  Joseph  Rotoert  

1|L.  R.  Foote   

1  J.  P.  Collins   

1  N.  R.  Leonard   

1  W.  G.  King  

1  A.  N.  Winchell  

1  C.  H.  Bowman   

1  Joseph  Robert   

1  L.  R.  Foote   

3  W.  C.  Bryant   

3|W.  C.  Bryant   

3|W.  C.  Bryant   

3  N.  R.  Leonard   

3  Montana  Electric  Co. 
3  Butte  Printing  Co  . . . . 

3  Inter  Mountain   

3  Butte  Water  Co   

3|Joton  Huley   

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Co. 


I.  Krueger 

E.  Adnet  

Citizens  Coal  Co 
Butte  Gas  Co  ... 
iButte  Lig-ht  &  P 

3  James  Bruneau  

3iSocietie  Cent.  Chem 

3  J.  T.  Murphy  

3  P.  L.  Pauly  

3  B.  B.  'Millings  Co.... 

3  Reed  Transfer  Co.... 

3  'McKee-Clark  Co  

20  A.  C.  Mining  Co.... 

20  N.  R.  Leonard   

20  C.  O.  Freeman   

20  Montana  Hdw.  Co... 
20  Montana  Hdw.  Co.. 
20  Western  Fuel  Co.... 

20  L.  A.  May   

20  I.  Krueger  

20  Butte  Light  &  P.  Co 

20  H.  W.  Wilson   

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Plardware  

Gas,  Oct.  and  Nov.. 
Light,  Oct.  and  Nov 

Lumtoer   

Coal  

Cement  

Equipment   

Coal  

Equipment   

Stenographer  

Moneys  advanced  ... 

Carpenter  

Expenses  to  Helena 


Account 


Amount 


Salary  for  Dec,  1901  

Salary  for  Dec.  1901   

Salary  for  Dec.  1901   

Salary  for  Dec.  1901   

Salary  for  Dec,  1901  

Salary  for  Dec,  1901   

Latoor  (Assigned)  

Sralary  for  January  

Salary  for  January  

Salary  for  Janu'ary  

Salary  for  January  

Salary  for  January   

Salary  for  January  

For  telegrams  

Services  Heating  Eng  

Commissions  

Moneys  advanced   

Supplies  

Paper  

Job  Printing  

Water  for  Nov.  and  Dec. 

Carpenter   

Equipment  (Plumbing)   

Equipment  

Coal   

Gas  for  December  

Light  for  December  

Labor   

Equipment  

Mason  (Repairs)   

Latoor  (Repairs)   

Lumtoer   

Freight  Adv.  and  Drayage 

Stationery  and  Dies  

Supplies   

Moneys  advanced  

Advertising  

Supplies  

Supplies  

Coal  

Equipment  

Plumbing  

Light  for  January  


Periodicals   

Butte  Water  Co   Water  for  January  

Eng.  and  Mining  Journal....  Equipment  

Schatzlein  Paint  Co   Paints  and  labor   

Rocky  Mt.  Tel.  Co  Telephone  for  14  months   

W.  G.  King  Excursion  expense  (Anaconda) 


N.  R.  Leonard   Salary  for  Februar:^'- 

W.  G.  King  Salary  for  February 

A.  N.  Winchell   Salary  for  February 


?31  3g 
53  68 

23  65 
128  11 
233  44 

22  50 

31  40 
191  88 
6  85 

12  50 
'  16  25 

60,00  . 

11  OO 

250  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 

90  00 
111  10 

79  50 
250  OD 
200  OO 
200  OO 

200  CO 

90  00 
138  90 

2  25 
195  98 
189  93 
5  90 
14  88 
10  00 
5  50 
29  50 
51  85 
'i2  50 
160  OO 

201  14 
29  92 
26  50 

18  00 
481  00 
105  10 

36  03 
50  1» 
35  71 
100  00 

24  21 

12  65 
100  OO 

1  87 
9  58 
376  30 

91  00 
121  55 

19  SO 
115  10 

19  95 
33  75 
46  60 
45  90 
14  85 
250  00 
200  00 
200  00 
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Date 
Received 


Name  of  Payee 


Account 


Amount 


32511 
32512 
32513 
33022 
33024 
33024 
33025 
33026 
33027 
32028 
3302& 
3303O 
33031 
33032 
33033 
32848 
-32849 
32850 
32851 
32842 
32843 
33384 
33386 
33386 
33387 
33388 
33389 
33390 
33391 
33392 
33393 
33394 


Mar. 
iMar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
iMar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
iMiar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
38395jApr. 
33396 1  Apr. 
33397 1  Apr. 
33398 1  Apr. 
33176jMay 
33177 1  May 


33178 
33179 
33180 
33181 
33504 
33506 
33505 
33507 
33508 
33509 
33717 
33718 
33719 
33720 
33721 
33722 
33723 
33724 
33715 
33726 
33727 
33728 
33729 
33730 
33731 
33732 
33909 
33910 
33911 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
Miay 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


Co. 


I 

1  iC.  H.  Bowman  . . . 
1  Joseph  Roibert  . . . 

1  L,  R.  'Foote  

13  Montana  Electric 

13  Butte  Gas  Co  

13  N.  R.  Leonard   

13  John  S.  Schmidt  

13  Montana  OHdw.  Co  .  

13  Butte  GiBJS  Co  

13  Butte  Light  &  Power  Co 

13  Foote  Mineral  Co  

13  Butte  iWater  Co  

13  Butte  Plumhing  Co  

13  Henry  Hell  Chem.  Co.... 

13  Buitte  Printing  Co  

1  N.  R.  Leonard   

liW.  G.  King  

1  A.  N.  Winchell   

1  C.  H.  Bowman   

1  Joseph  Rotoert   

1  L.  R.  Foote  

17  Western  Fuel  Co  

17  A.  C.  Mining  Co  

17  Hennessy  Merc.  Co  

17  Wm.  Wesley  &  Son   

17  H.  W.  Wilson  

17  John  Wanamaker   

17  Schatzlein  Paint  Co  

17 1 N.  R.  Leonard   

17|John  S.  Schmidt   

17|J.  O.  Jones   

17|Butte  Light  &  Power  Co. 
17 1  Eng.  &  Mining  Journal  . 

17|Fiair  Drug  Co  

17 1  Butte  Gas  W  orks  

17|Montana  Iron  Works   

1|N.  R.  Laonard  


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
31 
31 

31  W 

31  ■ 


W.  G.  King 
A.  N.  Winchell  , 
C.  H.  Bowman  . 
Joseph  Robert  . 
L.  R.  Foolte  ... 
N.  R.  Leonard  . 
A.  N.  Winchell 
G.  King.... 
C.  H.  Bowman 
31  Joseph  Robert  , 
31|L.  R.  Foo'te  .... 
2  "~ 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Butte  Water  Co   

Fair  Drug  Co  

N.  R.  Leonard  

D.  Anderson  

Buitte  Gas  Co  

John  S.  Schmidt  

Butte  Fuel  Co  

2 1  Eng.  &  Mining  Journal 
2  Butte  Light  &  P.  Co.... 

2  A.  J.  Dahl  

2  Charles  Bessette  

2  Hennessy  Merc.  Co  

2  Butte  Water  Co  

2  Butte  LigTit  &  P.  Co.... 
2 1  Butte  Electric  Co. 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Montana  Hdw.  Co  

Crosby  Gauge  &  Valve  Co. 

Brans  Sons  &  Co  

Fair  Drug  Co  


Salary  for  February  | 

Salary  for  February  

Salary  for  February  

Supplies  

Gas  for  January  \... 

Moneys  advanced  

Salary  as  Assistant  Fefo'y  — 

Supplies   

Gas  for  February  

Light  for  Feb.  and  Power  

Equipment   

Water  for  February  

Plumbing  

Equipment  

Paper  

Salary  for  March  

Salary  for  March  

Salary  for  March  

Salary  for  'Marc'h  

Salary  for  March  

Salary  for  March  

Coal     

Supplies  

Supplies   

Equipment  

Equipment   

Century  Dictionary   

Glass  and  Glazing  

Moneys  advanced  

Salary  as  Ass't,  March   

Freight  Adv.  and  Drayage  .... 

Light  and  Power  for  March  

Equipment  

Equipment   

Gas  for  March  and  Equipment 

Supplies   

Salary  for  April   

Salary  for  April  

Salary  for  April  

Salary  for  April  

Salary  for  April   

Salary  for  April  

Salary  for  May   

Salary  for  May   

Salary  for  May   

Sialary  for  May   

Salary  for  May  

Salary  for  May  

Water  for  March   

Drugs  and  Equipment   

Moneys  advanced  

Wood 

Gas  for  April 

Salary  as  Ass't  for  ApriL 
Coal 

Equipment  — 
Light  for  April 
Blank  Books  .. 

Equipment  

Supplies  

Wa,ter  for  April 

Equipment   

Supplies  

Equipment   

Equipment  

Equipment  

Equipment  


200 

00 

90 

00 

125 

CO 

33 

80 

78 

56 

11 

25 

40 

00 

1 

OO 

49 

76 

46 

95 

61 

83 

28 

85 

33 

25 

19 

35 

10 

00 

250 

OO 

200 

OO 

200 

OO 

200 

00 

90 

00 

125 

00 

118 

30 

1 

00 

1 

50 

18 

50 

48 

28 

72 

00 

7 

70 

6 

65 

40 

00 

48 

63 

29 

80 

24 

02 

194 

71 

113 

15 

11 

39 

250 

00 

200 

00 

200 

00 

200 

00 

90 

00 

125 

00 

250 

00 

2C0 

00 

2C0 

00 

20O 

00 

90 

00 

125 

00 

39 

15 

205 

63 

15 

22 

00 

54 

68 

40 

00 

241 

57 

10 

80 

20 

85 

37 

50 

46 

90 

7 

50 

28 

95 

195 

00 

7 

00 

30 

90 

22 

50 

49 

72 

12 

62 
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Date 
Received 


Name  of  Payee 


33912 


33914 
33915 
33916 
33917 
33918 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


33919  June 
34130 1  June 
54131 1  June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
Aug-. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
346891  Aug. 
34690 1  Aug. 


34132 
34133 
34134 
34135 
34307 
34308 
34309 
34310 
34311 
34312 
34683 
34684 
34^5 
34686 
34687 


34691 
34692 
34698 
34694 
34695 
34686 
34697 


34699 
34700 
34701 
34702 
34813 
34817 
34818 
34819 
34820 
34821 
34822. 
34986 
34987 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


349S9,Sept. 


34990 
34991 
34992 
34993 
34994 
34995 
34996 
34997 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


34998|Sept. 
34999 1  Sept. 
35000|Sept. 
35001  Sept. 
35002]  Sept. 
35003|Sept. 
35O04|Sept. 
25005  |Sept. 


21  Fair  Drug  Co..  .. 

2|a.  C.  Diehl  

2|John  G.  Evans  ... 

2|H.  W.  Wilson*  .... 

2 1  Butte  Gas  Co  

2|N.  R.  Leonard  ... 

2|Dunstan  &  Gates 

2!Butte  Water  Co  . 
30|N.  R.  Leonard  .... 

SOW.  G.  King  

30  A.  N.  W^inchell  . . . 
30  C.  H.  Bowman  ... 
30  Joseph  Robert  — 
30  L.  R.  Foote  

4  N.  R.  Leonard  . . . 

4|W.  G.  King  '  

4iA.  N.  Winchell  .. 

4 

4 

4 

23 


C.  H.  Bowman   

Josep'h  Robert   

L.  R.  Foote   

Chicago.  Lato.  &  Supply  Co, 

23  [Baker  &  Co  

23|A.  C.  Mining  Co  

23 1  J.  O.  Jones  

23|Standard  Pub.  Co  

23|B.  E.  Calkins   

23 jR.  L.  Polk  &  Co  

23| Butte  Water  Co  , 

23jButte  Light  &  P.  Co  

23|  Butte  Gas  Co  

23|A.  C.  Mining  Co   

23 1  Dan  Tewey   

23 1 B.  B.  Milling  Co  

23 1  Butte  Water  Co  

23| Davis  &  Weimesoary   

23|John  Huley 


Account 


Equipment   

Salary  to  June  8  th  

Stationery  

Equipment   

Gas  for  May  •.  

Moneys  advanced  

Supplies  (Paper)  $  

Water  for  May   

Salary  for  June  

Salary  for  June  

Salary  for  June  

Salary  for  June  

Salary  for  June  

Salary  for  June  

Salary  for  July  

Salary  for  July  

Salary  for  July  

Salary  for  July  

Salary  for  July  

Salary  for  July   

Equipment  

Equipment  

Equipment   

Preig*ht  advanced  .and  drayage 

Printing  Catalogue"  

Supplies  

Butte  Directory  

Water  for  June  

Light  for  May  and  June  

Gas  for  June   

Equipment   

Labor  (Assignment)   

Lumtoer  

Water  for  July  

Supplies   

Carpenter  


23|Butte  Gas  Co  Gas  for  July   

23] Reed  Transfer  Co  j Freight  advanced  and  drayage 

23|J.  O.  Jones   Freight  advanced  and  drayage 

23|F.  Pollard   lEqUipment  

23  F.  Franz  lEquipment   


Salary  for  August 


Amount 


30|N.  R.  Leonard 

30|W^.  G.  King   Salary  for  August   

23|A.  N.  Winchell   Salary  for  August   

30|C.  H.  Bowman   Salary  for  August   

30|  Joseph  Robert   Salary  for  August  

30|L.  R  .Foote   Salary  for  August  

191  Geo.       English  &  Co  Equipment   

19|J.  O.  Jones  Freight  advanced  and  drayage 

19| Standard  Pub.  Co  Advertising  

19|Butte  Gas  Co   Gas  for  August  

19| Bee  Hive  Co —   'Supplies  

19|Independenlt  Pub.  Co  'Advertising  

19| Butte  Water  Co  ; Water  for  August  

19|Jo'hn  Huley  'Carpenter   

19| Butte  Miner   'Advertising  

19|Western  Mining  World   Advertising  

19|  Smith  &  Thompson   Equipment   

19 1  Smith  &  Thompson   Lumlber   

19|F.  E.  Dunn   'Carpenter   

19|Inter  Mountain  'Advertising  and  Job  Work   

19|N.  R.  Leonard   Moneys  advanced  

19[A.  Nachet   Equipment  

19!Butte  Paint  Co   jPaintin 


19|Mining  Review  Advertising  

19)Butte  Light  &  P.  Co  jLight  for  August 

19  A.  C.  Min  ng  Co  Supplies  
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Date 
Received 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
35134  [Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
35434  j  Oct. 
"  ■  Oct. 
Oct. 
0«Jt. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
35441  Oct. 
35442|Oct. 
35443|Oct. 
35443 1  Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oot. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Feb. 
Aug. 


Name  of  Payee 


19  Butte  Sewer  P.  &  Tile  Co. 

29  A.  N.  Winchell   

1|N.  R.  Leonard  


W.  G.  King   

1  A.  N.  Winchell  

1  C.  H.  Bowman  

1  Chas.  T.  Diehl   

1|L.  R.  Foote  

l|Josepli  Robert  

24| Montana  Iron  Works 
24| Continental  Oil  Co.... 

241  Butte  Gas  Co 

~  — 

24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


W.  G.  King 

A.  N.  Winchell   

N.  R.  Leonard   

Kennedy  Pum'ture  Co. 

John  Huley   

I.  Krueger   

Butte  Water  Co  

Ellis  Paint  Co  

B.  B.  Milling  Co  

241H.  W.  Wilson  

24| Mining' &  Sc.  Pre^s 
24  "  " 

24 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 


Account 


Coal   

Excursion,  Trav.  Exp. 
Salary  for  September 
Salary  for  Septemtoer 
Salary  for  Septemtoer  , 
Salary  for  Septemtoer 
Salary  for  Septemtoer 
Salary  for  Septemtoer 
Salary  for  Septemtoer 

Grate  Bars  

Machine  Oil  ...»  

Gas  for  Septemtoer  — 
Excursion  Expenses  . . 

Moneys  advanced   

Moneys  advanced  — 

Equipment  

Carpenter  

Plumb  ing  

Water  for  September 

Glass   

Lumtoer  

Equipment  

Advertising  

Advertising  


Record  Pub.  Co 

Eng.  &  Mining  Journal   Advertising  

N.  R.  Leonard   .'Salary  for  Octotoer 

W,  G.  King   j  Salary  for  Octotoer 

A.  N.  Winchell   Salary  for  Octotoer 

C.  H.  Bowman   'Salary  for  Octotoer 


Chas.  A.  Diehl  

L.  R.  Foote  

Joseph  Rotoert   

20  W.  C.  Bryant  

23|Butte  Photo-Visw  Co. 


Total 


Salary  for  Octotoer 
Salary  for  October 
Salary  for  Octotoer 

Extra  Grates  

Views  


etc 


Amount 


92  08 
250  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
137  50 

125  00 
90  00 
67  50 

4  10 
62  28 
42  15 
14  60 
6  50 
6  00 
132  50 
11  50 
27  15 
23  15 
295  76 

8  20 
13  00 
10  00 
16  90 

250  00 
200  00 
200  00 
200  00 
137  50 

126  00 
90  00 
60  00 

9  50 


$22,298  13 


The  itemized  bills  and  vouchers  for  these  expenditures  have 
been  forwarded,  month  by  month,  to  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers and  are  doubtless  on  file  in  their  office. 

A  supplemental  report  of  expenditures  from  November  ist 
to  November  30th,  will  be  prepared  as  soon  as  the  bills  for  that 
period  are  asceitained  and  the  warrants  therefor  are  issued. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  R.  LEONARD, 

President. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  PINANCIA^L  REPORT   FOR   THE   MONTH   OP  NO- 
VEMBER, 1902. 

Warrant— Date  Received.    Payee.  Account.  Amount. 

35.722—  Nov.  20— Tinus  Olsen  &  Oo  Equipment   $  917.00 

35.723—  Nov.  20— Pair  Drug-  Co  Supplies    254.18 

35.724—  Nov.  20^- W.  E.  Lindsay  Equipment    198.94 

35.725—  hNov.  20-JButte  Gas  Co  Gas  for  Ocftober   111.84 

3'5,726— Nov.  20— C.  Marchand                   Equipment   105.80 

35.727—  Nov.  20— Mpls.  Sch.  Fur.  Co  Equipment    50.50 

35.728—  Nov.  20— Fair  Drug  Co  Equipment   42.14 

35.730—  Nov.  20— Butte  Sewer  P.  &  T.  Co  Supplies    44.4.3 

35.729—  Nov.  20— Baker  &  Co  Equipment   35.24 

36.731—  Nov.  20— John  S.  Schmidt  Salary  May  1-20   30.00 

35.732—  Nov.  20— J.  A.  Poore  Stenography    20.00 

35.733—  Nov.20—In:termountain  Text  Bk. 

Co  Advertising    19.50 

35.734—  Nov.  20— Butte  Water  Co  Water  for  Octoiber   19.08 

35.735—  Nov.  20— N.  R.  Leonard   Monies  for  advertising,  etc   18.90 

35.736—  Nov.  20— Butte  L.  &  P.  Co  Light  for  October   13.45 

35.737—  Nov.  20-^J.  O.  Jones  Freight,  adv.  and  drayage   12.45 

35.738—  Nov.  20^Pord'ham  &  Co  Equipment    11.59 

35.739—  Nov.  20— Newbro  Drug  Co  Supplies  account    8.40 

35.740 —  Nov.  20 — 'W.  G.  King  Excursion  expenses    7.95 

35.741—  Nov.  20— Montana  Elec.  Co  Equipment    1.65 

35.577—  Nov.  29— W.  G.  Leonard  Salary  for  November,  1902   250.00 

35.578—  Nov.  29— W.  G.  King  Salary  for  Novemiber,  1902   200.00 

35.579—  -Nov.  29— A.  N.  Winohell  Salary  for  Novemiber,  1902   200.00 

35.780—  Nov.  29--C.  H.  Bowman  Salary  for  Novem'ber,  1902..   200.00' 

35.781—  Nov.  29— Charles  A.  Diehl  Salary  for  November,  1902   137.50 

35.782—  Nov.  29— L.  R.  Foote   Salary  for  November,  1902   125.00 

35.783—  Nov.  29— James  Roberts   Salary  for  November,  1902   90.00 

35.802—  Nov.  29— Foote  Mineral  Co  Equipment.   400.00 

35.803—  Nov.  2'9^H.  W.  Wilson  Equipment  and  Magazines   219.44 

35.804—  Nov.  29— Edwin  E.  Howell   Equipment  and  Magazines   175.00 

35.805—  Nov.  29— Butte  Fuel  &  Sup.  Co..  Coal    265.94 

35.806—  Nov.  29— Sherman  &  Reed  Freight,  adv.  and  drayage   8.79 

35.807—  Nov.  29^B.  B,  Milling  Co  /Lumber    5.75 

35.808—  Nov.  29— Lazarre  Cohn  Equipment    18.85 


Total  for  November   $  4,219.31 

Previous  report  to   November   1  $22,297.13 


Grand  total   $26,516.44 

Monies  credited  to  maintenance  of  Scihool  of  Mine©  Dec.  1,  1901  $26,516. '^'^S 


Undrawn    .04 


Respectfully  Submitted, 

N.  R.  LEONARD, 
President  Montana  State  School  of  Mines. 

Helena,  Mont.,  Dec.  2nd,  1902. 
The  Committee  on  the  State  School  of  Mines  would  report 
recommending  the  approval  of  the  report  of  President  Leonard 
and  endorsing  the  plans  for  development  presented  in  that  report 
so  far  as  the  same  may  be  provided  for  by  the  next  legislative 
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assembly.  We  would  mention  in  particular  these  features  as 
meeting  our  approval. 

First.  The  completion  of  the  unfinished  space  in  the  present 
School  of  Mines  building,  and  would  recommend  that  in  provid- 
ing for  the  heating  of  that  space,  a  steam  boiler  would  be  se- 
cured of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  not  only  heat  at  present 
required,  but  also  to  furnish  as  far  as  possible  the  power  to 
drive  the  machinery  now  driven  by  gas  engine. 

Second.  We  endorse  the  plan  of  placing  the  new  assay  fur- 
naces outside  the  present  building  on  the  score  of  cheapness,, 
convenience  of  use,  and  safety. 

Third.  We  concur  in  the  views  expressed  as  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  small  working  model  of  a  metallurgical  plant  where 
studentls  may  obtain  desired  manual  training  in  the  variou'jSj 
processes  of  milling  and  treatment  of  ores. 

Fourth.  We  further  recommend  the  purchase  of  such  addi- 
tional equipment  for  general  use  and  for  the  dif¥erent  develop- 
ments of  the  institution  as  the  present  and  prospective  wants 
of  the  next  two  years  may  demand. 

Fifth.  In  reference  to  the  further  annual  reports  of  the  State 
School  of  Mines,  we  would  recommend  that  they  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  practice  of  the  olher  State  institutions,  giving 
in  the  column  of  attendance,  not  only  the  number  in  actual  at- 
tendance at  the  date  of  the  report,  but  the  total  number  that  have 
been  in  attendance  since  the  previous  annual  report.  This  is 
necessary,  because  otherwise  a  comparison  of  the  reports  wil! 
not  show  the  relative  attendance  at  the  different  schools. 

C.  T.  PAUL. 

CHARLES  R.  LEONARD.. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM. 
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FACULTY  DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM. 


Thos.  S.  MbAloney   Superintendent 

Philip  H.  Brown   Literary  and  Industrial  Teacher 

A.  T.  Schoofield   Teacher,  Deaf 

Miss  Ellerbe  Holt  ..Teacher,  Blind 

Max  W.  Voss   Musical  and  Industrial  Teacher 

Mrs.  Allis  L.  Harris   Matron 

Buford  L.  Allen  Instructor  of  Printing  and  Boys'  Supervisor 

Austin  L.  Ward  Physician 
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Report  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen : — We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Eighth  An- 
nual report  of  the  Montana  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  This  in- 
cludes the  reports  of  the  superintendent  and  physician,  as  well 
as  a  detailed  statement  of  all  money  expended  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  November  30th,  1902. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  condition  of  the 
school  has  been  more  prosperous  than  ever  before,  the  discipline 
has  been  excellent  and  the  education  carried  on  has  been  of  a 
high  order. 

We  are  glad  that  so  many  members  of  your  Honorable  Board 
have  visited  the  school  during  the  year.  These  visits  have  been 
productive  of  much  good  in  giving  you  an  intelligent  idea  of 
the  work  which  is  being  done  and  in  encouraging  those  who 
are  training  and  educating  these  unfortunate  children. 

We  would  respectfully  urge  that  the  legislation  suggested  in 
the  Superintendent's  report  receive  your  careful  consideration 
and  sanction. 

The  present  name  of  the  school  (Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum) 
is  misleading  and  is  a  source  of  much  injury  to  the  school.  It 
should  be  changed  to  one  more  appropriate  which  would  show 
for  the  object  and  work  of  the  school.  We  would  also  urge 
that  a  compulsory  education  law  for  the  deaf  and  blind  be  pass- 
ed during  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  opinion  of  our  Board  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  the  education  of  the  feeble  minded  of 
the  State  is  a  necessity.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
training  these  unfortunate  children  heretofore  from  the  simple 
fact  that  the  State  was  not  in  a  condition,  financially,  to  aid 
them.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  these  afflicted  children  are 
educated  and  it  is  their  right,  as  citizens  of  this  State,  to  ask  for 
an  education.  We  therefore  request  an  appropriation  of  $48,- 
800  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  and  that  your  Board 
will  lend  your  aid  in  securing  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  various  improvements  recommended  in  the  Superinten- 
dent's report  are  reasonable  and  necessary. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  that  we  close  this  report  without  re- 
ferring to  the  death  of  our  esteemed  co-laborer  and  fellow  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Wm.  V.  Myers.  Mr.  Myers  was  serving  his  second 
term  as  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  having  been  ap- 
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pointed  by  Gov.  Smith  and  re-appointed  by  Gov.  Toole.  He 
took  a  warm  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  v^elfare  of 
the  school  and  was  loved  and  respected  by  everyone  connected 
with  it.  Our  associations  with  him  were  of  the  most  pleasant 
character  and  his  loss  is  very  much  regretted.  His  place  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Dan  McNeil,  one  of  our  best 
known  and  highly  honored  citizens. 

The  estimated  expenses  for  the  running  of  the  school  for  the 
next  two  years  is  $41,770.    This  is  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

The  finances  of  the  school  have  been  very  carefully  and  eco- 
nomically managed  and  although  we  have  had  to  meet  a  number 
of  unlooked  for  and  extra  expense,  we  have  managed  to  keep 
within  our  appropriation  and  there  is  a  small  balance  left  in  the 
fund. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  F.  SHEEHY, 

President. 

Physician's  Report. 

Mr.  Thos.  S.  McAloney,  Supt. 

Sir : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  as  phy- 
sician to  the  school : 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  serious  cases  of  sick- 
ness in  the  school  and  all  minor  cases  have  been  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  new  building  there  have  been 
two  rooms  set  apart  for  the  isolation  of  the  sick  and  the  sanitarj 
conditions  have  been  greatly  improved. 

During  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  the  community  all  con- 
nected with  the  school,  who  had  not  been,  were  vaccinated,  and 
all  possible  precautions  taken  to  prevent  its  invasion  of  the 
school. 

Those  in  charge  have  been  most  diligent  in  their  performance 
of  their  duties  to  the  sick. 

Respectfully, 

AUSTIN  L.  WARD, 

Physician. 

November  26,  1902. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

To  Board  of  Trustees, 

Gentlemen : — In  accordance  with  the  law  and  for  your  con- 
sideration I  submit  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  our  school 
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which  embraces  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  education  and 
financial  management  of  the  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
November  30th,  1902. 

Attendance. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  enrollment  has 
been  fifty-one.  Thirty-seven  of  these  have  been  in  the  deaf  de- 
partment and  fourteen  in  the  blind.  Of  the  deaf,  twenty  were 
boys  and  seventeen  girls,  and  of  the  blind  seven  were  boys  and 
seven  girls.  Sixteen  counties  of  the  State  had  children  here, 
viz : 

Cascade  5,  Choteau  2,  Custer  i.  Deer  Lodge  4,  Flathead  i, 
Jefferson  2,  Lewis  and  Clarke  2,  Madison  2,  Meagher  i,  Mis- 
soula 3,  Park  6,  Ravalli  6,  Rosebud  i.  Silver  Bow  10,  Teton  3, 
Yellowstone  2. 

Compulsory  Education. 

While  the  attendance  has  not  decreased,  yet  for  various  rea- 
sons it  is  not  satisfactory.  There  are  a  number  of  deaf  and 
blind  children  in  the  state  who  have  not  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  an  education.  I  have  used  every 
effort  at  my  command  to  induce  the  parents  to  send  these  chil- 
dren to  school,  b'ut  without  success.  Parental  indifference, 
mistaken  tenderness  and  a  selfish  love  are  the  most  common 
causes  of  this  neglect.  In  several  cases  the  parents  cling  to  the 
erroneous  idea  that  their  little  ones  will  surely  regain  their  sight 
or  hearing,  and  while  depriving  them  of  an  education  they 
spend  large  sums  of  money  on  unprincipled  quacks  who  hold 
out  false  hopes  of  recovery.  In  most  cases  a  visit  from  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  school  would  have  the  desired  effect,  but 
as  there  is  no  fund  for  traveling  expenses  and  as  the  railroads 
will  not  grant  free  transportation,  it  has  been  impossible  for 
me  to  visit  the  parents  and  all  canvassing  for  the  school  has 
necessarily  been  carried  on  through  the  mails.  There  should  be 
a  sum  of  money  set  apart  each  year  for  the  traveling  expenses 
of  the  Superintendent,  as  is  customary  in  similar  institutions  in 
other  states. 

For  the  sake  of  tnose  neglected  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  at 
school  and  for  the  sake  of  public  welfare  and  good  government 
there  should  be  a  law  making  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
blind  compulsory.  If  a  reasonable  law  were  passed,  with  ap- 
propriate penalties  for  those  causing  the  neglect  it  would  have 
a  wholesome  effect. 
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Health. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent.  There 
has  been  no  serious  sickness  during  the  year.  The  closest  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  o;ir  sanitary  arrangements  and  every- 
thing in  and  around  the  building  is  kept  perfectly  clean.  The 
hygiene  of  the  school  is  carefully  looked  after  and  cleanly 
habits  are  inculcated  among  the  pupils.  These  things  together 
with  a  bountiful  supply  of  wholesome  food,  a  healthy  locality 
and  regular  hours  secure  for  us  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health. 

Changes. 

With  one  exception  there  has  been  no  change  in  our  staff  of 
teachers  and  officers  during  the  year.  Mr.  Louis  A.  Divine, 
who  was  connected  with  out  school  for  the  past  seven  years  re- 
signed last  July  to  accept  a  teacher's  position  in  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Deaf.  His  place  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Philip  H.  Brown,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Brown  has  had  seven  years' 
experience  teaching  the  deaf  in  the  Louisiana  and  North  Da- 
kota schools  and  he  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction  both  in  the 
class-room  and  the  work-shop. 

Literary  Department. 

Comparatively  speaking,  there  are  few  people  in  the  State  of 
Montana  who  are  acquainted  with  the  methods  used  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  blind.  A  vague  idea  that  these  child- 
ren receive  some  sort  of  education  is  prevalent,  but  as  to  its  char- 
acter and  extent  they  have  no  conception.  Only  a  few  of  the 
prominent  educators  of  Montana  have  taken  the  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate this  branch  of  education.  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
the  educators  of  the  state  visit  our  school  and  study  our  meth- 
ods. Although  our  school  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and  our  equip- 
ment is  not  perhaps  so  complete  nor  so  elaborate  as  some  of  the 
Eastern  schools,  yet  in  methods  of  education  we  believe  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  us  compare  very  favorably  with  the  best 
schools  in  the  United  States,  and  here  I  may  say  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  blind  the  United  States  leads  the  world. 

Our  course  of  study  is  essentially  the  same  as  reported  last 
year.  The  majority  of  the  common  school  studies  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  high  school  branches  are  taught  in  both  the  deaf  and 
blind  departments.  Every  facility  is  given  for  the  deaf  pupils 
to  learn  speech  and  over  60  per  cent  are  receiving  instruction  in 
^his  branch. 
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Last  June  we  had  two  graduates,  one  from  the  deaf  depart- 
ment and  one  from  the  blind.  Both  graduates  are  earning  a 
very  com'fortable  living  and  will  make  good  citizens  of  the 
State. 

Industrial  Department. 

The  addition  of  the  new  wing  affords  sufficient  room  in  which 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Department.  A  new 
power  lathe  has  been  put  in  the  carpenter  shop  and  instruction 
in  wood-working  and  carpentry  is  now  given  by  an  up-to-date 
instructor.  Quite  a  number  of  articles  of  furniture  for  our 
building  have  been  made  in  the  shop  during  the  year,  and  all 
furniture  repairing  has  also  been  done  there.  All  the  farm 
buildings  that  have  been  erected  is  the  work  of  the  boys  learn- 
ing this  trade.  Tn  the  printing  office  the  progress  made  by  the 
pupils  under  instruction  has  been  rapid.  They  set  up  the  type 
and  do  the  press  work  for  the  school  paper,  ''The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Leader."  All  the  job  work  for  the  school,  including  the 
printing  of  our  annual  report  is  done  in  the  printing  office,  thus 
giving  the  boys  an  opportunity  of  learning  all  the  branches  of 
the  art  preservative.  In  the  sewing  room  a  number  of  dresses 
and  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel  have  been  made,  besides 
sheets,  towels  and  other  articles  for  domestic  purposes.  In  the 
laundry  a  number  of  the  larger  deaf  girls  receive  instruction. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  industrial  work  for  the  blind. 
Piano  tuning,  piano  repairing  and  hammock  weaving  are  taught 
the  boys,  while  sewing  and  bead  work  are  taught  the  girls.  Re- 
cently a  carpet-loom  was  purchased  and  carpet-weaving  is  now 
taught  to  both  boys  and  birls. 

Change  of  Name. 

In  my  report  two  years  ago  I  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  official 
name  of  our  school  "Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum"  was  not  only  a 
misnomer,  but  also  a  source  of  injury  to  our  work.  Our  school 
is  an  educational  establishment  whose  prime  object  is  the  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical  development  of  the  children  Avho  are 
placed  under  our  care.  It  is  not  an  "Asylum,"  "Reform  School" 
or  "Hospital"  for  the  treatment  of  diseases,  as  some  people  seem 
to  think.  Fifty  and  one  hundred  years  ago,  before  the  scope 
of  these  institutions  was  fully  known,  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
blind  were  styled  "Asylums."  But  since  the  educational  char- 
acter of  these  schools  has  been  known  the  word  "Asylum"  has 
been  done  away  with  in  every  state  in  the  L^nion,  with  one  ex- 
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ception,  and  the  word  "School"  substituted.  I  would  there- 
fore recommend  that  a  bill  be  introduced  in  the  coming  legisla- 
ture changing  the  name  from  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum"  to 
"School  for  Deaf  and  Blind." 

Library  and  Gymnasium. 

In  our  school  there  are  two  essential  things  lacking  to  com- 
plete its  equipment,  viz :  A  well  selected  library  and  a  gym- 
nasium. A  few  sets  of  reference  books  were  purchased  during 
the  year  and  a  number  of  other  books  were  presented,  but  out- 
side of  this  we  are  without  a  library.  In  the  education  of  the 
deaf  we  lay  great  stress  on  reading  and  try  in  every  possible 
way  to  encourage  the  reading  habit.  While  the  private  libraries 
of  the  superintendent  and  teachers  have  been  used  to  good  pur- 
pose heretofore,  yet  they  do  not  contain  enough  books  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  this  class  of  children,  to  accomplish  the  work  as 
we  aim  to  do.  The  blind  pupils  receive  an  hour's  reading  each 
afternoon  and  I  need  hardly  say  how  much  it  is  enjoyed  and 
how  eagerly  it  is  anticipated.  A  library  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
every  classroom  and  is  a  necessity  in  every  institution,  and  ade- 
quate appropriation  should  therefore  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  perhaps  no  children  who  stand  more  in  need  of 
systematic  physical  instruction  than  the  deaf  and  blind.  Many 
of  these,  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  deprived  them  of 
their  hearing  or  sight,  have  been  rendered  a  wreck  physically. 
A  course  of  physical  training  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
them.  A  strong  body  is  as  necessary  as  a  strong  mind  to  make 
a  good  student  and  our  sister  institutions  in  other  states  recog- 
nize this  fact  and  provide  well  equipped  gymnasiums  for  their 
students. 

Our  old  carpenter-shop  could  be  fitted  up  for  gymnastic  pur- 
poses if  we  had  the  necessary  apparatus  with  which  to  equip  it. 

Improvements. 

During  the  year  quite  a  number  of  improvements  have  been 
made.  New  brick  walks  were  laid  from  the  entrance  gate  and 
around  the  front  and  ends  of  the  building.  A  new  drive-way 
was  graded  and  the  large  gates  in  front  were  transferred  to  the 
drive-way,  while  a  handsome  iron  gate  and  fence  take  the  place 
of  the  old  gates.  About  too  shade  trees  were  planted  along  the 
new  drive  way  and  other  parts  of  the  grounds.  A  new  wagon 
shed  30x20,  a  large  chicken-house  and  a  wheel  house  have  been 
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erected.  The  old  coal-house  has  been  moved  and  fitted  up  for 
a  hay  shed.  An  extensive  cnickenyard  has  been  fenced  in  and 
a  large  number  of  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  have  been  planted. 
Improvements  Needed. 
The  grounds  of  a  public  institution  should  be  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  kept  in  such  condition  as  to  reflect  credit  on  the  state 
or  corporation  to  which  they  belong.  Though  a  great  deal  of 
preliminary  work  has  been  done  in  grading  our  grounds,  yet 
it  will  take  considerable  amount  of  labor  and  expense  to  put 
them  in  proper  shape  so  that  they  can  compare  favorably  with 
the  grounds  of  the  other  state  institutions.  Next  spring  these 
grounds  should  be  thoroughly  graded  and  planted  in  lawngrass, 
with  shrubbery  and  flowers  near  the  building-  This  will  necessitate 
the  erection  of  a  windmill  as  we  cannot  irrigate  near  the  building 
without  its  aid.  A  fountain  placed  in  the  heart-shaped  lawn 
in  front  of  the  building  would  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
place.  There  should  be  a  man  employed  to  take  care  of  the 
grounds,  a  man  with  some  knowledge  of  horticulture  who  could 
give  instruction  in  that  branch  to  the  boys  who  work  on  the 
farm. 

The  walls  and  the  hallways  of  the  old  building  should  be 
painted  white  or  some  other  light  color.  Gov.  Toole  and  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  who  have  visited  our 
school  have  been  struck  with  the  gloomy  appearance  of  the  old 
building,  principally  due  to  the  dark  color  of  the  walls.  In  an 
institution  of  this  kind  everything  should  be  as  bright,  cheerful 
and  homelike  as  possible,  and  until  these  walls  are  improved 
such  conditions  cannot  exist. 

Our  dynamo  is  too  small.  It  has  a  capacity  of  only  80  lights 
while  we  have  over  250  lights  in  the  building.  Since  the  new 
wing  has  been  occupied  it  has  taken  constant  watching  and  con- 
siderable worry  to  keep  the  lights  shut  oflf  so  as  not  to  overtax 
the  dynamo.  Several  times  during  the  year  the  dynamo  was 
burned  out  thereby  entailing  considerable  expense  to  have  it 
repaired,  besides  the  inconvenience  caused  in  lighting  a  large 
building  during  the  time  the  dynamo  was  undergoing  repairs. 
We  should  have  a  dynamo  with  a  capacity  of  at  least  200  lights. 
I  would  like  to  call  yO'Ur  attention  to  the  heavy  bills  we  pay 
for  fuel  to  drive  our  machinery  and  for  heating  and  light.  By 
using  some  other  motive  power  than  a  gasoline  engine  a  very 
large  saving  could  be  effected. 
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The  Farm, 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  acres,  which  we  use  for  play 
grounds,  all  the  land  belonging  to  the  school  was  plowed  dur- 
ing the  year  and  the  rocks  picked  off  of  a  large  portion  of  it. 
On  account  of  the  backward  season  our  yield  of  hay  and  pota- 
ties  was  not  as  large  as  that  of  last  year.  The  following  is  the 
estimated  value  of  the  returns  from  the  farm : 


15  tons  of  hay  at  $10  $150 

3  tons  of  peas  at  $12   36 

Wheat  for  chickens   10 

10,000  pounds  of  potatoes  at  75c   75 

8  hogs  at  $18  each   144 

Small  fruits  and  vegetables    20 


Total   $435 


The  Feeble-Minded. 

When  the  Legislature  established  the  various  state  institu- 
tions it  located  at  Boulder  the  school  for  feeble-minded  to  be 
under  the  same  management  and  control  as  the  school  for  deaf 
and  blind.  Though  nine  years  have  almost  elapsed  since  that 
time  nothing  has  yet  been  done  for  this  unfortunate  class  of 
children,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  matter  was  not  strongly 
urged  and  partly  because  the  state  was  not  in  a  condition  fi- 
nancially to  give  the  necessary  aid.  There  are  from  50  to  100 
children  of  school  age  in  the  state  who  can  be  classed  as  feeble 
minded,  and  a  large  percentage  of  these  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing some  mental,  moral  or  physical  instruction.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  two  years  ago  there 
were  thirty  of  these  children  housed  and  cared  for  at  the  Insane 
Asylum,  a  place  where  the  tendency  of  a  feeble  minded  child 
would  be  to  become  insane.  The  state  pays  at  the  rate  of  65c 
per  day  per  capita  for  these  children,  or  over  $7,000  per  year 
for  their  care.  At  a  little  additional  cost  the  state  could  educate 
them  as  well  as  care  for  them. 

As  citizens  of  our  state  these  children  are  entitled  to  an  edu- 
cation and  the  very  fact  that  they  are  deficient  in  some  of  their 
mental  qualities  makes  an  education  for  them  even  more  neces- 
sary than  for  those  who  are  possessed  of  all  their  faculties. 
From  an  economical  standpoint  it  would  be  a  saving  to  the 
state  to  educate  them,  even  if  only  20  per  cent  of  them  could 
be  made  self-supporting.  I  have  met  the  parents  of  a  number 
of  these  children  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  very  distressing  to 
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inform  them  that  we  can  do  nothing  to  educate  their  helpless 
ones  until  the  Legislature  makes  an  appropriation  for  necessary 
buildings  and  unless  this  is  done  their  little  ones,  whom  they 
love  and  cherish  the  more  on  account  of  their  affliction,  will  be 
compelled  to  go  through  life  with  darkened  minds  and  without 
being  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  enjoy  the  pleasures  which  education  brings. 

In  a  majority  of  other  states  everything  possible  is  being  done 
to  educate  and  train  these  children.  Montana  has  always  been 
liberal  in  her  support  of  all  her  charitable  and  educational  in- 
stitutions and  I  do  not  believe  she  will  overlook  or  neglect  to 
educate  these  children.  The  state  is  in  a  good  shape  financially 
and  its  money  could  not  be  spent  for  a  better  purpose  than  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  this  unfortunate  and  helpless  class 
of  children. 

Acknowledgements. 

We  desire  to  thank  the  publishers  of  the  following  daily  pap- 
ers for  sending  gratuitious  copies  of  their  papers  to  our  pupils^ 
reading  rooms :  The  Herald,  Record  and  Independent,  of  Hel- 
ena; The  Miner  and  Inter-Mountain,  of  Butte;  The  Standard, 
of  Anaconda,  and  the  Tribune  of  Great  Falls.  The  Age  and  Sen- 
tinel of  Boulder  and  the  Basin  Progress  have  also  our  thanks. 
The  papers  published  at  the  various  institutions  are  received  and 
appreciated. 

Financial. 

There  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report  a  statement  in 
detail  of  all  monthly  expenditures. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  teachers,  officers  and  employees 
of  the  school  at  the  present  time  together  with  the  monthly 


salaries  paid  to  each : 

Thos.  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent   $125.00 

P.  H.  Brown,  Literary  and  Industrial  Teacher    80.00 

A.  T.  Schoolfield,  Teacher  of  Deaf   75-0O 

Miss  Carrie  R.  Stinson,  Teacher  of  Deaf    55-00 

Miss  Ellerbe  Holt,  Teacher  of  Blind   55.00 

Max  W.  Voss,  Musical  and  Industrial  Teacher  of  Blind.  .  40.00 

Mrs.  AUis  L.  Harris,  Matron    41-67 

Austin  L.  Ward,  Non-resident,  Physician    30.00 

Buford  L.  Allen,  Instructor  in  Print.  &  Boy's  Supv   35-OC) 

Louisa  Fischer,  Garls'  Supv.   25.00 

Mrs.  L.  Gallagher,  Cook    45.00 

Carrie  Norris,  House-girl   20.00 

Lura  Adams,  Laundress   25.00 
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Jno.  Finerty,  Non-resident,  Engineer   75-00 

Ira  D.  Shope,  Non-resident,  Night-man   75-00 

Total  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  ending  November 
30th,  1902,  was  $17,819.12  of  which  the  principal  items  are: 

Salaries  and  Wages   $7,889.54 

Fbod   3.190-^^^ 

Heat,  Light,  Water  and  Power   2,826.96 

Repairs  and  Improvements    1,668.73 

Household  Supplies  and  Furniture   558.84 

Medical  Attendance    305-25 

School,  Office  and  Industrial  Supplies    470.71 

Per  diem  of  Trustees  and  Secretary's  Salarv    326.00 

Garden,  Farm  Provender,  Etc   309.67 

Postage,  Freight,  Telephone,  Etc   231.80 

Miscellaneous   40.80 


Total   .$17,819.12 


Last  year  we  overdrew  our  appropriation  $104.51.  By  pur- 
suing the  strictest  economy  we  are  able  to  report  a  balance  of 
$141.38  on  this  year's  appropriation.  Deducting  last  year's  de- 
ficit from  this  leaves  us  a  balance  of  $36.87  for  both  years. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  the  Board  for  its  hearty  co- 
operation in  everything  pertaining  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
school  and  for  advice  so  readily  given  in  every  emergency.  To 
my  co-laborers  in  the  school  I  also  extend  my  thanks  for  their 
loyalty  to  me  and  the  careful  and  conscienscious  way  they  have 
performed  their  duties. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOS.  S.  McALONEY, 


November  26,  1902.  Superintendent. 


Estimates  for  1903. 

Superintendent  ,  $  1,500.00 

Teacher  of  Deaf  .   >   850.00 

Teacher  of  Deaf    800.00 

Teacher  of  Deaf   550.oo 

Teacher  of  Blind   ,   550.00 

Teacher  of  Music    450.00 

Matron  ;  '   500.00 

Boys'  Supervisor  and  Printer   35o.oo 

Girls'  Supervisor    300.00 

Engineer    960.00 
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Night-man   75o.oo 

Cook   450.00 

Laundress   300.00 

House-girl    200.00 

Farmer  and  Gardener    600.00 

Total  $9,110.00 

Heat,  Light,  Water  and  Power   2,700.00 

Improvement  of  Ground,  Care  of  Team,  Etc   1,250.00 

Library  and  Gymnastic  Apparatus   650.00 

Wind-mill  and  Dynamo   750.00 

Medical  Attendance    300.00 

Per  diem  of  Board  of  Trustees  and  Secy's  Salary.  . .  .  400.00 

School,  Office  and  Industrial  Supplies    500.00 

Traveling  Expenses,  Freight,  Telephone,  Etc   400.00 

Household  Supplies  and  Furniture  .   600.00 

Insurance  and  Repairs    600.00 


Total  $20,760.00 

Estimates  for  1904. 

Salaries  and  wag-es  same  as  above  with  addition  of 

one  teacher  at   $  550.00 


Total  $  9,660.00 

Food   $  3,800.00 

Fuel   2,700.00 

Insurance  and  Repairs    1,200.00 

Medical  Attendance    350-00 

Per  diem  of  Trustees  and  Secretary's  Salary    400.00 

Improvement  of  Grounds,  Care  of  Team,  Etc   750.00 

Household  Supplies  and  Furniture    75O-00 

Postage,  Traveling  Expenses,  Telephone,  Etc   400.00 

School,  Office  Supplies  and  Stationery    500.00 

Industrial  Department    250.00 

Library   250.00 


Total  $21,010.00 

Total  estimates  for  the  2  years  ending  Nov.  30,  1904.  .$41,770.00 

Special  Appropriation  for  Feeble-Minded  School. 

Erection  of  Buildings  .  $36,000.00 

Heating  and  Plumbing    7,000.00 

Architects  Fees  and  Miscellaneous  Expenses    2,800.00 

Furnishing  Building   3,000.00 


Total     $48,800.00 

Maintenance  of  Feeble  Minded  school  from  Dec.  ist, 

1903  to  November  30,  1904  $  9,800.00 
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Statement  in  Detail  of  Bills  Allowed  and  Paid  on  Account  of 


Maintenance. 

December,  1901. 

Salaries  and  Wages  >  $  756.67 

(W.  T.  Perham,  Improvements  in  Old  Building.  .  .  .  259.05 

E.  P.  Warman,  Varnish  and  Oil   25.25 

Boulder  Mercantile  Co.,  Supplies    12.80 

Boulder  Mercantile  Co^,  Supplies,  per  bid   706.09 

J.  B.  Maxfield,  Meat   13142 

T.  S.  McAloney,  Cash  Advanced    27.20 

Latham  Machinery  Co.,  Casting  for  Print'g  Press.  .  3.90 

Jas.  Simpkins,  Lumber,  Etc   30. ig 

Walker  Publishing  Co.,  School  Supplies  .   7.72 

Lambert  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Parts  for  Engine   ii-50 

Dodd,  Meade  &  Co.,  School  Supplies   44.00 

Graves  Mercantile  Co.,  Supplies   579-40 

Thos.  Hall,  Milk    61.20 

Geo.  E.  Carpenter,  Pigs    6.00 

Geo.  Pfaff,  Fruit  and  Telephone   i3-io 

J.  M.  Montgomery,  Repairs  on  Engine   24.00 

B.  E.  Barteau,  Blacksmithing   4.25 


Total  ,  $2,713.74 

January,  1902. 

Salaries  and  Wages   $  756.67 

State  Publishing  Co.,  School  Supplies   6.50 

Barteau  &  Tyndall,  Drayage   3.50 

Lyon  &  Healy,  Musical  Instruments    18.32 

Graves  Mercantile  Co.,  Supplies   476.30 

Boulder  Drug  Co.,  Supplies    49-92 

J.  B.  Maxfield,  Meat   76.19 

T.  A.  Wickes,  Supplies   19-25 

Lees  Taylor,  Lumber.   .  .,   2.70 

T.  S.  McAloney,  Cash  Advance   20.15 

Dr.  A.  L.  Ward,  Vaccination  Supplies   5.25 

Mont.  Elect.  Co.,  Elect.  Supplies  &  Dynamo  Rep's.  .  36.88 

B.  E.  Barteau,  Blacksmithing   12.05 

Jas.  Simpkins,  Labor  and  Lumber   75-70 

J.  F.  Sheehy,  Harness  Repairs   4.00 

Thos.  Hall,  Milk    63.54 

Adams  Heating  Co.,  Boiler  Room  Supplies    3.00 

Walker  Publishing  Co.,  School  Supplies   8.50 


Total  $1,638.41 

February,  1902. 

Jas.  Simpkins,  Work  on  Shafting,  Etc   18.34 

Thos.  Hall,  Milk   57.12 
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T.  A.  Wickes,  Supplies   ii-05 

Mont.  Elect.  Co.,  Elect.  Sup.  &  Dynamo  Rep's.  ...  36.15 

G.  Schirmer,  Music    4.44 

Geo.  Pfaff,  Fruit  and  Telephone   5.10 

H.  L.  Walker,  Rec,  Repairs  on  Dynamo   17-55 

Boulder  Drug  Co.,  School  &  Drug  Supplies   ii-75 

F.  E.  Cornich,  Stationery  and  School  Supplies  ....  12.05 

J.  B.  Maxfield,  Meat    77.40 

Graves  Mercantile  Co.,  Supplies   343-52 

J.  F.  Sheehy,  Salary  as  Trustee   20.00 

Chas.  Scharf,  Salary  as  Trustee  and  Secretary.  .  .  .  45.00 

T.  S.  McAloney,  Cash  Advances  .   10,23 

Salaries  and  Wages    756.67 


Total  $1,437.69 

March,  1902. 

Salaries  and  Wages  $  756.67 

J.  B.  Maxfield,  Meat     94.33 

Carson,  Pirie  &  Scott,  Sup.  for  Blind  Work  Shop.  .  21.50 

Graves  Mercantile  Co.,  Groceries  and  Fuel    324.27 

Boulder  Mercantile  Co.,  Supplies   9.50 

Jas  Simpkins,  Labor,  Etc   22.35 

Geo.  Pfaf¥,  Fruit,  Etc   8.30 

J.  F.  Sheehy,  Carpet  Loom   37-00 

Thos.  Hall,  Milk   63.24 

T.  A.  Wickes,  Supplies    8.60 

T.  S.  McAloney,  Cash  Advances    10.05 

F.  Bernatz,  Telephone   5.00 

Ed  Ryan,  Pigs   5.00 


Total  $1,365.81 

April,  1902. 

Salaries  and  Wages    756.67 

F.  C.  Berendes,  Lumber   12.00 

Dore  Studio,  Photographs   ,   7.00 

L.  E.  Torrence,  Fruit  Trees   21.00 

R.  M.  Cralle,  Surveying    22.50 

F.  E.  Cornish,  Printing  Supplies    7.00 

John  Skaggs,  Labor   19.00 

J.  B.  Maxfield,  Meat    104.50 

Thos.  Hall,  Milk   67.40 

J.  P.  Finerty,  Labor  on  Well   4.00 

Independent  Publishing  Co.,  Advertising   6.00 

T.  S.  McAloney,  Cash  Advances    16.40 

J.  A.  Dedman,  Windlass    3.50 

Boulder  Drug  Co.,  Supplies   11. 10 
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Graves  Mercantile  Co.,  Fuel  Supplies,  Etc   346.07 

Jas.  Simpkins,  Labor,  Etc....   30-i5 


Total  $1,472.47 

May,  1902. 

Salaries  and  Wages   $  791.67 

Passmore  Paper  Co.,  Paper   I4-I.5 

F.  Bernatz,  Telephone   4.00 

Graves  Mercantile  Co.,  Supplies  .   424.25 

T.  A.  Wickes,  Supplies   9.85 

Thos.  Hall,  Milk   64.84 

John  Skag-gs,  Labor  ,   14.50 

Geo,  Pfaff,  Fruit,  Etc   10.25 

Boulder  Mercantile  Co.,  Supplies   47.26 

J.  F.  Sheehy,  Harness   2.50 

Thos.  Moran,  Fruit    5.25 

J.  B.  Maxfield,  Meat    126.30 

Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Telephone  Rent    10.00 

T.  S.  McAloney,  Cash  Advances   51.00 

American  Time  Detector  Co.,  Watchman's  Clock.  .  67.15 

Montana  Central  R.  R.,  Lumber   28.00 

Estate  W.  V.  Myers,  Salary  as  Trustee   20.00 

Dan  McNeil,  Salary  as  Trustee   25.00 

J.  F.  Sheehy,  Salary  as  Trustee   20.00 

Chas.  Scharf,  Salary  as  Trustee,  Sec.  Etc   5i-00 

Graves  Mercantile  Co.,  Bricks  for  Walk    270.74 

Standard  Publishing  Co.,  Half-tone  Engravings...  14.60 


Total  $2,072.31 

June,  1902. 

Salaries  and  Wages  $  666.6'] 

Graves  Mercantile  Co.,  Supplies   54-64 

J.  B.  Maxfield,  Meat    55.31 

Boulder  Mercantile  Co.,  Supplies   15-89 

Thos.  Hall,  Milk,  Etc   29.40 

T.  S.  McAloney,  Cash  Advances   7.50 

Graves  Mercantile  Co.,  Laying  Walks  '   582.35 

Jas.  Simpkins,  Lumber,  Etc   34-02 

B.  Barteau,  Blacksmithing   12.75 


Total  $1,458-53 

July,  1902. 

Salaries  and  Wages   ....$  2yi.6y 

Graves  Mercantile  Co.,  Supplies   3i-09 

Boulder  Mercantile  Co.,  Supplies   II-44 

W.  T.  Perham,  Extras  on  Building   87.55 

Wm.  Gerlach,  Labor    2.50 
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J.  B.  Maxfield,  Meat   21.64 

Geo.  Pfaff,  Fruit  and  Telephone   7.15 

Thos.  Hall,  Milk   13.45 

J.  F.  Sheehy,  Rake,  Etc   45-00 


Total   $  491.49 

August,  1902. 

Salaries  and  Wages   $  266.67 

C.  J.  O'Connell,  Plumbing   9.00 

C.  W.  Winslow,  Fruit   3.90 

Geo.  Pfaff,  Fruit    7.45 

J.  B.  Maxfield,  Meat   18.98 

Boulder  Mercantile  Co.,  Supplies   ii-34 

Thos.  Hall,  Milk    15.60 

J.  F.  Sheehy,  Farm  Supplies   3.25 

Ed.  Finerty,  Labor   6.00 

Wm.  Gerlach,  Labor    2.50 

T.  S.  McAloney,  Cash  Advances   24.90 

Chas.  Scharf,  Salary  as  Trustee  and  Secretary   45-00 

J.  F.  Sheehy,  Salary  as  Trustee   20.00 

Geo.  Pfaff,  Telephone  Rent   3.70 

W.  B.  Holt,  Laying  Cement  Floors   63.20 

Graves  Mercantile  Co.,  Supplies   66.45 


Total  $  567.94 

September,  1902. 

Salaries  and  Wages   $  711. 17 

T.  S.  McAloney,  Cash  Advances   18-4.5 

Boulder  Mercantile  Co.,  Supplies    35-27 

Boulder  Drug  Co.,  Glass  and  School  Supplies   88.05 

Graves  Mercantile  Co.,  Supplies   558-3^ 

J.  B.  Maxfield,  Meat   76.14 

Thos.  Hall,  Milk    36.25 

Mrs.  F.  Battershell,  Labor   7.50 

Lyon  &  Healy,  Music,  Etc   4.65 

Mont.  Electric  Co.,  Electric  Supplies   11.29 

B.  Barteau,  Blacksmithing   8.00 

Geo.  Pfaff,  Fruit,  Etc   6.85 

Yong  Kay,  Vegetables    5.95 

T.  A.  Wickes,  Supplies    16.55 

Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Telephone  Rent   10.00 


Total  $1,624.48 

October,  1902. 

Salaries  and  Wages  $  801.67 

Graves  Mercantile  Co.,  Supplies   263.33 

Boulder  Mercantile  Co.,  Gasoline,  Etc   I33-20 
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J.  B.  Maxfield,  Meat   ^  123.83 

W.  T.  Sweet,  Trustee,  Furniture,  Etc   15.25 

Jas.  Simpkins,  Lumber,  Etc   27.67 

Sentinel,  Advertising   6.20 

Helena  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  Dynamo  Repairs.  .  .  .  3.95 

A.  P.  Curtin  &  Co.,  Office  Supplies   4.40 

T.  S.  McAloney,  Cash  Advances   14.25 

Dan  Merrill,  Ice    24.70 

Mont.  Electric  Co.,  Battery  Supplies,  Etc   23.25 

Thos.  Hall,  Milk  56.35 

O.  P.  Gregg,  Apples    10.00 

Alf.  Decalie,  Cheese   6.66 


Total   $1,514-71 

November,  1902. 

Salaries  and  Wages   $  801.67 

Graves  Mercantile  Co.,  Supplies   I55-I7 

Boulder  Mercantile  Co.,  Gasoline,  Etc                       '  120.23 

Thos.  Hall,  Milk,  Etc   57.60 

J.  B.  Maxfield,  Meat   99.59 

Martin  Fleming,  Chickens    i7-50 

Jno.  Eastridge,  Fruit  Trees   2.50 

W.  B.  Holt,  Mounting  Birds    13.50 

T.  S.  McAloney,  Cash  Advances  and  Expenses  ....  16.65 

J.  F.  Sheehy,  Salary  as  Trustee   i5-00 

Dan  McNeil,  Salary  as  Trustee    i5-00 

Chas.  Scharf,  Salary  as  Trustee  and  Secretary   40.00 

S.  H.  Knowles,  Meat   11.20 

Geo.  Pfaff,  Fruit,  Etc,   9.05 

T.  A.  Wickes,  Supplies    22.50 

Jas.  Simpkins,  Shingles    25.44 

Less  Taylor,  Plastering  and  Lumber   34-24 

Montana  Electric  Co.,  Electric  Supplies   4.90 


Total  $1,461.74 


Report  of  Committee  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  committee  on  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

I.  We  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  as  to  the  changing  of  the  name  of  the  school 
so  that  it  shall  be  "The  Montana  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,"  in- 
stead of  ''The  Montana  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum."  We  believe 
this  can  be  done  without  endangering  the  land  grant  donated 
by  Section  17  of  the  Enabling  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  While  the  grant  is  made  "For  the  establishment  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,"  it  is  manifest  that  the  word  "Asylum" 
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is  not  used  in  this  act  to  designate  a  place  for  the  safe  keeping 
and  cure  of  sick  or  diseased  people  as  it  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  phrase  ''Insane  Asylum,"  but  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
school.  The  use,  therefore,  of  the  word  synonymous  with 
''asylum"  will  not  change  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  insti- 
tution at  all,  and  will  not,  therefore,  defeat  the  act  making  the 
land  grant  to  this  institution. 

2.  We  do  not  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  making  it 
compulsory  on  parents  and  guardians  to  send  their  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  children  to  this  institution.  We  are  informed  by  the 
Superintendent  that  after  .diligent  inquiry  he  only  knows  of  six 
children  of  this  kind  in  the  State  who  were  not  in  the  school. 
We  recommend  in  lieu  of  compulsory  education  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  limited  sum  for  traveling  expenses  to  enable  the  Su- 
perintendent to  visit  the  parents  and  guardians  of  these  children 
and  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to  send  their  children  to  this 
institution. 

3.  Without  concurring  in  or  dissenting  from  the  recommen- 
dations with  Superintendent  to  ask  the  legislature  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  feeble-minded  of 
the  state,  we  prefer  not  to  make  any  recommendation  at  all  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  know  but  little  data  as  to  the  number 
of  such  children  and  the  degree  of  education  which  they  may  be 
capable  of  receiving,  and  the  large  sum  required  to  erect  suit- 
able buildings  for  this  purpose. 

4.  We  recommend  the  appropriation  asked  for,  including  the 
appropriation  for  the  improvements  specified. 

5.  We  recommend  the  election  by  this  Board  of  Daniel  Mc- 
Neil to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  William  V.  Myers,  deceased. 

6.  We  recommend  that  the  salaries  of  Carrie  R.  Stinson  and 
Elere  Holt  be  raised  from  $55  a  month  each  to  $65  a  month 
each ;  and  we  advise  the  local  board  of  trustees  to  fix  the  salary 
of  each  one  of  said  teachers  at  said  sum  of  $65  per  month. 

7.  We  deplore  the  death  of  our  fellow  worker  in  this  field, 
William  V.  Myers  and  add  our  testimony  as  to  his  high  char- 
acter and  valuable  services  as  trustee  of  the  local  board  of  this 
institution,  to  that  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent. 
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Conclusion. 

We  are  gratified  at  the  excellent  management  of  the  school 
and  the  high  success  which  it  has  attained  under  its  efficient 
Superintendent  and  his  corps  of  teachers. 
Dated  this  December  2nd,  1902. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  W.  McCONNELL,  Chairman. 
O.  P.  CHISHOLM. 


List  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  Between  December  i,  1901,  and  December  i,  1902. 

D'EA'F  DERARTMENT. 


Name 

Postofiice 

L/Ounty 

\,    1   !       1  jv^ause 

Benedick,  Anna  .... 

Parrot 

Madison 

Measles 

Cole,  Idia   

Park  City 

Yellowstone 

Mening-itis 

Walkerville 

Silver  Bow- 

Diptheria 

Decker 

Rosebud 

Sore  throat 

Burlington 

Silver  Bow 

Unknown 

Dubia,  Albert   

Huson 

Missoula 

Unknown 

Goodman,  Robt.  L. . . 

Armington 

Cascade, 

Unknown 

Grantsdale 

RavaDi 

Unknown 

Harlan,  Edith   

Como 

Ravalli 

Mening-itis 

Anaconda 

Deer  Lodg-e 

Unknown 

Harring-ton,  Jno  

Sheldon 

Flathead 

Mumps 

Boulder 

Jefferson 

Congenital 

Armington 

Cascade 

Mening-itis 

Cascade 

Cascade 

Cong-enital 

Knaff,  Louis  

Anaconda 

Deer  Lodge 

Unknown 

St.  Reg-is 

Missoula 

Unknown 

Leibel,  Ethel  

Hamilton 

Ravalli 

Congenital 

Mallett,  Fillmore  

Chinook 

Choteau 

Brain  Fever 

Living-ston 

Park 

Scarlet  Fever 

M  aynar  d,  In  a   

Livingston 

Park 

Scarlet  Fever 

Butte 

Silver  Bow 

Fall 

Miller,  Herald   

Wood'iide 

Ravalli 

Unknown 

Mokko,  Lily   

Sand  Coulee 

Cascade 

Whooping-  cough 

and  Measles 

Morrison,  George  . .  . 

Great  Falls 

Cascade 

Unknown 

W  alkerville 

Silver  Bow 

Cong-enital 

Anaconda 

Deer  Lodge 

Unknown 

Dupuyer 

Teton 

Fall  from  building- 

Richards,  Clara   , 

Choteau 

Teton 

Diphtheria 

Salois,  Henry  

Dupuyer 

Teton 

Fever 

Living-ston 

Park 

Typhoid  fever 

Skaggs,  Jno  

Woodside 

Ra,valli 

Fever 

East  Helena 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Fever 

Smith,  Frank  L 

Miles  City 

Custer 

Bronchitis 

Thomas,  Thomas  . . . 

Havre 

Choteau 

Asthma 

Billings 

ellowstone 

Scarlet  Fever 

Welche/,  Fannie  

Virg-inia  City 

]N/[adison 

Congenital 

Missoula 

Iilissoula 

Enlarged  Tonsils 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 


Name 


Andersoim,  Ellen  .... 

Aubrecdit,  Elsie   

Bouck,  Melvini  J  

Errickson,  Frank  . , . 

Forb'is,  Theresa   

Forsytihe',  Gfeiorg'e   

Frank,  Moses   

Hurst,  Blaine   

Li  Hie,  Grace  

Morgan,  Nellie  

Newton,  A.  G  

Sullivan,  Joihn.  

Webster,  EVa   

Wood,  Edna   


PostofRce 


Butte 
Butte 
Butte 

Butte 
Big  Elk 
Aldridge 

Livingston 

Boulder 

Hunter's  H.  Spgs 

Butte 

Hamilton 

Marysville 

Anaconda 

Butte 


County 


Silver  Bow 
Silver  Bow 
Silver  Bow 

Silver  Bow 

Meag-her 

Park. 

Park. 

Jefferson 
Park 

Silver  Bow 
Ravalli 

Lewis  and  Clarke 
Deer  Lodge 
Silver  Bow 


Cause 


Unknown 
Scarlet  Fever 
Explosion  of  Cart- 
ridge 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Meningitis  and 
Brain  Fever 
Inflammation  of 
Eyes 

Struck  in  eye  by 
Bat 

Gunshot 
Scarlet  Fever 
Granulated  eyelids 
Explosion  in  Mine 
Mal-practice 
Ulceration  of  Cor- 
nea. 
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ADDRESS. 

Delivered  by  W.  W.  Welch,  State  Teachers'  Association,  Mis- 
soula, Dec.  1901. 

Mr.  President :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Teachers 
Association  : 

Whenever  a  change  of  the  executive  or  administrative  offi- 
cers occurs  in  any  department  of  the  worlds  activities,  there  gen- 
erally follows  a  ripple  of  some  indefinable  feeling  in  the  minds 
of  those  directly  interested.  It  may  be  a  feeling  of  anxiety, 
curiosit3%  distrust  or  suspicion.  It  matters  not  which,  for  a  con- 
dition of  unrest  is  usually  produced,  and  the  more  responsible 
the  office  the  more  pronounced  is  the  feeling  in  question. 

In  such  cases  the  new  incumbent  is  always  subjected  to  a 
seaching  examination  in  the  minds  of  others,  though  he  may 
sometimes  seem  unconscious  of  it.  He  is  at  once  carefully  and 
thoroughly  "sized  up"  and  an  impression  is  soon  made,  either 
right  or  wrong. 

A  conclusion  is  reached  in  a  brief  period  which  is  sometimes 
hard  to  change  by  future  intimate  acquaintance ;  this  is  often 
unfortunate  for  all  concerned.  The  condition  is  akin  to  a  strange 
teacher's  first  entrance  to  a  school-room.  The  pupils  are  at  once 
on  the  alert  to  discover  what  kind  of  a  chief  has  come  to  reign 
over  them.  Their  curiosity  is  at  once  keenly  excited,  and  it  is 
more  keenly  aroused  because  there  is  always  a  tinge  of  anxiety 
in  it.  Every  look  and  every  word  is  carefully  diagnosed,  for  I 
need  not  tell  you  what  sharp  observers  children  generally  are 
on  such  occasions.  They  watch  and  wait  eargly  for  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  policy  of  the  new  teacher,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering whether  it  will  be  radical  or  conservative,  kind  or 
severe,  repellant  or  attractive  and  in  harmony  with  their  pe- 
culiar views. 

The  superintendent's  advent  into  office  is  not  imlike  that  of 
the  timid  and  untried  teacher.  The  head  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction  of  this  great  State,  meeting  for  the  first  time 
in  his  official  capacity  the  assembled  teachers  of  the  State,  the 
members  of  this  grand  association  which  for  years  has  shed  lus- 
ter on  the  cause  of  education,  is  desirous  of  being  fraternally 
measured  and  to  establish  at  once  the  closest  relations  of  mu- 
tual friendship  and  confidence  that  is  possible. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  his  distinguished  predecessors 
have  made  that  task  less  difficult  by  the  success  they  have 
achieved  in  bringing  the  official  department  and  the  great  body 
of  teachers  close  together  on  the  common  ground  of  mutual 
confidence  in  motives  and  in  sincere  and  earnest  devotion  to 
the  general  interests  of  our  noble  profession.  Their  well-  merit- 
ed popularity  rests  on  this  immovable  basis.  My  wish  is  to  con- 
tinue such  relations  between  the  office  of  the  school  department 
and  its  teaching  corps  and  to  strengthen  them  with  new  bonds 
of  fraternal  feeling. 

Since  I  entered  the  office  I  have  been  frequently  asked  what 
my  policy  would  be.  In  answer  to  such  questions  my  reply  has 
been,  simply  to  do  my  duty.  The  governing  principles  of  all 
my  official  actions  will  be  to  do  my  duty  on  the  line  of  a  straight 
and  impartial  administration.  Beyond  that  one  essential  feature 
of  public  service  I  have  no  official  desires  or  aims. 

Everything  is  included  in  that  one  expression — to  do  my  duty 
to  the  State,  whose  servant  I  am.  I  feel  highly  gratified  and 
greatly  honored  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  such  a  distinguished 
body. 

When  I  look  upon  the  earnest,  intelligent  faces  in  this  great 
assemblage  of  co-workers  in  the  broad  field  of  educational  work, 
I  am  encouraged  to  ask  to  be  admitted  to  your  friendship  and 
confidence  and  to  be  bound  to  your  association  by  ties  of  mutual 
interests.  Every  business  industry,  all  branches  of  trade,  every 
profession,  every  calling  of  life  is  benefitted  by  frequent  con- 
ferences and  conventions.  Reunions  of  those  engaged  in  the 
world's  activities  have  become  important  factors  in  the  restless 
and  progressive  spirit  of  American  life.  They  are  periods  of 
healthful,  instructive  consultation,  furnishing  opportunities  for 
the  interchange  of  thought  and  comparison  of  methods  and 
views. 

On  the  broad  sea  of  human  endeavor,  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  take  our  bearings  and  ascertain  whether  we  are  following 
the  right  course  or  are  steering  wildly  and  aimlessly  the  unex- 
plored future  of  human  progress.  These  conventions  are  the 
store  houses  from  which  common  treasury  are  obtained  new 
ideas,  broader  and  enriched  thought  and  the  partakers  of  the 
benefits  return  to  their  respective  labors  prepared  to  improve 
on  what  they  have  seen  and  heard. 

Thus  the  influence  of  an  annual  reunion    of   the  teaching 
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corpse  of  the  state  is  felt  throughout  its  metes  and  bounds,  and 
its  power  made  known  by  fresh  advancement,  larger  strides  of 
progress,  and  the  development  of  new  and  improved  methods. 
It  is  to  such  meetings  that  we  may  look  to  a  great  extent  for  the 
wonderful  progress  of  our  country  in  every  branch  of  mental 
and  physical  activity.  An  inspiring  spectacle  is  presented  by 
this  convention  in  which  over  1500  teachers  of  the  Treasure 
State  are  speaking  through  their  representatives  to  the  people, 
and  discussing  questions  appertaining  to  their  noble  calling. 
Each  member  may  be  likened  to  a  gardener,  under  whose  skill- 
ed hands  and  fostering  care  spring  up  tender  buds  of  intellectual 
promise  to  blossom  and  grow  in  beauty  and  fragrance  in  the 
broad  garden  of  educational  development. 

No  horticultural  exhibit  was  ever  superior  to  one  of  this  char- 
acter, as  the  flowers  of  the  mind  far  excel  in  charm,  variety  and 
richness  the  most  beautiful  handiwork  of  dumb  nature.  The 
uplifting  and  refining  influence  of  such  a  body  on  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  community  cannot  be  overestimated,  and 
that  influence  must  increase  and  multiply  a  hundred  fold  in  the 
future  as  education  extends  her  domain. 

The  teachers'  influence  is  that  quiet,  unobtrusive  force  which 
leads  minds  to  obey  it  unconsciously  as  if  they  were  following 
their  own  bent,  casting  a  halo  of  light  about  them,  enabling  them 
to  walk  the  dark  paths  of  life's  journey  with  confidence  and 
with  an  unfaltering  step. 

To  enlarge  the  sphere  of  that  influence  should  be  the  govern- 
ing methods  of  these  deliberations. 

It  is  a  grand  mission  and  one  that  cannot  fail  to  inspire  the 
heart  of  every  member  with  a  sense  of  its  purpose  and  quicken 
its  impulses  with  greater  ardor  and  redoubled  zeal. 

I  trust  that  ere  a  few  more  years  of  this  association  is  past, 
its  forces  will  have  garnered  a  fruitful  harvest  of  success  be- 
yond even  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  most  hopeful 
members. 

Let  our  motto  be  onward  and  upward.  Let  us  strive  to  work 
in  harmony  that  we  may  more  nearly  accomplish  our  great 
mission. 

Let  it  be  the  aim  of  the  teachers  of  Mbntana  ot  make  these 
meetings  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant  by  making  them  in- 
structive and  harmonious  in  purpose.  Interchange  of  views 
tends  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  mind  to  correct  false  notions  and 
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provide  for  many  deficiences  of  which  we  may  have  been  un- 
conscious, for  our  educational  stock  is  never  complete,  even  after 
the  most  exhaustive  effort. 

In  the  minds  of  thinking  people  the  idea  prevails  that  the 
higher  the  rank  of  intelligence  the  more  keenly  it  appreciates 
how  little  of  the  limitless  fields  of  educations  have  been  success- 
fully traversed. 

One  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  and  philosophers  of  the 
age  has  recorded  the  following  truth  in  eloquent  terms :  ''The 
whole  difference  between  a  man  of  genius  and  other  men  is  that 
the  first  remains  a  child,  seeing  with  the  large  eyes  of  children 
in  perpetual  wonder,  not  conscious  of  much  knowledge,  con- 
scious rather  of  infinite  ignorance  and  yet  infinite  power ;  a  foun- 
tain of  eternal  admiration,  delight  and  creative  force  within 
him,  meeting  the  ocean  of  visible  and  governable  things  around 
him." 

A  convention  like  this  not  only  brings  about  a  plentiful  dis- 
tribution of  knowledge  of  things  appertaining  to  the  profession, 
but  it  leads  to  new  discoveries  and  stimulates  to  fresh  progress. 

It  enables  all  who  take  part  in  its  exercises  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  process  of  self-examiination  soi  useful,  nay  necs- 
sary,  for  success  in  life. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the  more  readily  we  admit 
the  possibility  of  our  own  cherished  conditions  being  mixed  with 
<"rror,  the  more  vital  and  healthful  will  become  whatever  is  right 
within  them. 

In  the  exercise  of  deliberate  and  fair  discussion,  the  members 
of  this  association  will  be  mentally  invigorated  where  they  may 
have  long  felt  weak  and  undecided. 

Apart  from  the  widely  extended  sphere  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  this  body  is  felt,  there  is  much  to  congratulate  it  upon 
in  the  direction  of  mutual  inmprovement  and  personal  benefit 
to  its  members.  We  all  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
deep  interest  our  state  takes  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  the 
prompt,  cheerful  response  it  makes  to  ever  call  upon  it  for  aid. 

There  have  been  times,  when  needed  and  looked  for  legislation 
was  withheld,  and  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  characterize  such 
delays  as  evidences  of  negligence  or  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  towards  public  education. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  unfair  and  unjust.  I  doubt  if  there  could 
be  found  a  member  in  either  house  of  the  legislature  in  late 
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years  who  has  not  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  value  and  ne- 
cessity of  doing  everything  within  his  power  to  advance  the 
interests  of  public  education. 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  the  rush  and  bustle  of  legislation  that 
many  excellent  measures  should  fall  by  the  way,  without  being 
especially  considerate,  and  educational  ones  cannot  be  expected 
to  escape  from  the  fate  of  the  common  lot.  We  should  not  then 
rebel  and  charge  legislators  with  neglect. 

We  should  take  such  disappointments  calmly  and  philosophi- 
cally and  look  forward  confidently  to  some  future  year,  knowing 
that  legislators  come  and  go  but  the  cause  of  educational  work 
is  constant. 

The  state  department  of  public  instruction,  a  legislative,  cre- 
ation^, is  an  eloquent  example  of  the  earnestness  of  the  state  in 
the  sacred  cause. 

Everything  that  liberality,  hospitality,  efficiency,  and  unceas- 
ing attention  to  the  interest  of  that  cause  can  effect  has  been  put 
forth  unreservedly  by  the  State. 

In  this  one  respect  the  devotion,  the  single-minded  and  un- 
stinted support  the  cause  has  received,  would  entitle  Montana 
to  the  proud  name  of  Treasure  State.  This  is  the  age  of  pro- 
gress, yet  it  is  largely  checkered  with  an  epidemic  of  fads  and 
quackery. 

We  are  confronted  by  their  authors  and  desciples  at  every 
turn.  Every  age  has  had  a  brood  of  them,  but  the  present  one 
appears  to  be  afflicted  beyond  former  records.  Fads  seem  to 
enter  into  every  artery  of  public  and  private  life  and  the  quacks 
by  their  impudence,  make  legitimate  and  wortly  practitioners 
swell  with  a  tinge  of  sympathy  and  charity  for  either  their  in- 
solence or  ignorance,  or  both. 

There  are  fads  in  the  educational  fields,  dressed  in  very  at- 
tractive guise  and  put  forward  with  an  assurance  that  is  hoped 
to  supply  their  inherent  defects.  They  are  like  the  patent  med- 
icines of  the  charlatan  who  writes  ''Doctor"  before  his  name,  and 
affects  to  despise  the  recognized  beaten  path  of  the  profession, 
mainly  because  he  is  unable  to  find  it.  Away  back  in  primitive 
school  days,  much  attention  was  given  to  what  was  then  con- 
sidered one  of  the  great  ailments  of  the  tender  mind,  but  a  un- 
iversal panacea  has  been  found  in  the  invention  of  ''Words  made 
easy.".  Some  one  has  been  still  more  ambitious  than  simply  to> 
show  how  words  are  made  easy  by  offering  a  plan  of  making 
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every  boy  in  a  short  time  an  LL.D.  or  ''college  scholarship  made 
easy." 

At  times  we  seem  to  have  a  pestilence  of  methods  which 
threaten  to  sweep  away  in  their  rush  all  that  is  sane  and  sub- 
stantial in  the  legitimate  processes  of  education.  Each  patentee 
of  some  new  method  will  attempt  to  demonstrate  to  you  in 
about  ten  minutes  that  all  has  been  wrong  thus  far  in  school 
systems,  and  that  his  new  patent  will  produce  a  magical  effect 
like  unto  touching  an  electric  button  when  instantly  a  messen- 
ger boy  appears,  or  an  ambulance  comes  thundering  alon 
break-neck  speed.  You  press  the  button  supplied  by  oi^  dS 
these  magic  methods,  and  behold  the  stupid  pupil  at  once  j^aens  > 


his  eyes  and  is  expected  to  suddenly  grasp  a  certain  >^dT(<^;^  ^ 


tional  problem"  that  was  before  as  difficult  as  the  Chinfa^^^sdia^'^y^^ 
bet.   The  dull  mind  is  brightened  like  magic  and  the  clo\«d  g^l^*^\^  ' 
swing  open  to  admit  at  once  a  whole  cargo  of  love  instrsKioJ  i 
being  developed  by  the  process  of  steady  growth  by  assimiljN. 
tion. 

Do  we  believe  in  these  spasmodic  ideas?  No;  we  believe  in 
methods  which  have  been  tried  and  found  good.  We  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  been  intellectually  sick  for  the  last  century 
and  have  been  prescribing  for  ourselves  and  our  pupils  in  the 
wrong  way  all  this  time.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
wonderful  elixir  or  receipt  for  teaching  that  will  make  it  as  easy 
as  typewriting  or  bicycling. 

We  believe  that  no  teacher  can  do  good  service  without  con- 
stant hard  work  and  that  no  child  mind  can  develop  without 
time  and  opportunity.  The  child-mind  must  have  both  time 
and  opportunity  for  development.  The  time  must  be  ample  and 
the  opportunity  such  as  the  child-mind  can  grasp.  There  must 
be  method  fitted  to  the  time  and  to  the  mind;  for  the  method 
is  a  part  of  the  opportunity. 

Falling  down  stairs  head  first  is  the  ''Natural  method"  with 
the  crawling  babe  or  the  child  just  beginning  to  walk.  But  that 
natural  method  does  not  teach  the  child  how  to  go  down  stairs. 
The  little  boy  or  girl  of  three  or  four  plays  at  Avriting  a  letter  to 
papa  or  mamma,  and  with  a  pencil  draws  meaningless  scrawls 
on  a  sheet  of  paper.  That  is  amusement  for  the  child.  But 
will  those  meaningless  scrawls  ever  develop  into  leg-»ibility  with- 
out painstaking  efforts  to  form  letters  correctly? 

The  child  soon  learns  that  one  apple  and  one  apple  are  two 
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apples.  We  take  no  account  of  when  that  knowledge  was  ac- 
quired. But  let  the  child  go  on  with  this  natural  method,  and 
how  old  will  it  be  before  by  this  natural  method  it  will  know  that 
nine  and  nine  are  eighteen  and  nine  times  nine  is  eighty-one? 

The  same  kind  of  so-called  natural  methods  that  will  build  a 
solid  educational  foundation  for  a  child  should  be  just  the  meth- 
od for  teaching  a  profession  to  an  adult;  and  we  should  see  the 
law  schools  abolishing  Blackstone  and  Coke  and  Kent  and  all 
other  text  books.  We  should  see  students  of  architecture  taught 
by  a  natural  method,  and  students  of  civil,  electrical  and  other 
kinds  of  engineering  taught  in  the  same  way.  But  we  do  not 
seen  anything  of  the  kind. 

Surely  this  natural  method  should  be  applicable  to  the  study 
of  natural  sciences,  chemistry,  botany  and  physiology  and  anat- 
omy, for  example.  Yet  the  best  schools  still  use  the  old-fogy 
methods.  Instead  of  being  easier,  the  study  of  medicine  is  now 
harder  than  ever  before ;  instead  of  being  play,  the  study  of 
chemistry  in  the  professional  schools  is  harder  than  before  be- 
cause there  is  more  to  be  learned  and  because  methods  are  im- 
proved. A  boy  can  make  a  rabbit  trap  by  a  natural  method, 
but  no  carpenter  ever  learned  how  to  build  and  superintend  the 
building  of  a  house  by  such  a  method. 

It  is  said  sometimes  that  we  can't  improve  our  nature.  If 
that  is  true,  what  is  the  object  of  education?  For  three  cen- 
turies we  have  been  using  the  ''natural  methods"  of  building 
roads  in  this  country;  and  we  have  the  worst  roads  of  any  civil- 
ized country  on  earth. 

Everyone  knows  what  becomes  of  the  orchard  of  the  man  who 
allows  the  trees  to  follow  the  "natural  method."  The  orchardist 
who  knows  his  business  trains  his  trees  so  that  they  will  bear 
most  fruit  without  breaking  down. 

The  natural  method  of  getting  water  to  the  top  of  the  hill  is 
to  carry  it  up  in  buckets.  We  have  found  a  better  way;  and  the 
man  who  builds  the  pumping  station  and  the  man  who  built  the 
pumps  and  the  engineer  who  made  the  surveys  and  the  specifi- 
cations— did  they  learn  their  art  by  a  natural  method? 

Have  we  found  a  royal  road  to  education  and  knowledge?  Or 
have  we  got  into  the  wilderness  and  imagine  we  are  on  a  great 
highway?  Do  men  traversing  a  new  country  follow  old  guides 
or  amateur  guides? 

Wide  is  the  gulf  that  separates  the  highest  type  of  the  savage 
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mind  from  the  highest  type  of  the  civilized  mind.  What  makes 
that  gulf?  Nothing  except  the  arrested  development  of  the 
savage  mind  at  a  certain  age.  Just  at  the  time  the  bright  young 
savage  mind  should  have  been  taken  in  hand  and  trained  by 
man's  artifice  it  stopped  growing  because  there  was  nothing  to 
feed  it,  nothing  to  expand  it,  nothing  to  make  it  THINK. 
Taken  at  the  proper  time,  at  the  kindergarten  age,  and  carried 
gradually  along  the  lines  that  produce  an  Audubon,  a  Herbert 
Spencer,  a  Gladstone,  a  Morse  or  an  Edison,  a  Jefferson,  or  a 
Webster,  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  the  mind  of  the  young 
savage  should  not  expand  into  a  master  mind. 

Yet  is  not  the  savage  mind  developed  on  entirely  natural 
lines?  What  is  the  essential  differences  between  the  savage  and 
the  civilized  state?  THOUGHT-THINKING  MINDS,  THINK- 
ING MEN  AND  WOMEN.  ''1  mix  my  paints  with  brains," 
said  a  great  painter  when  asked  how  he  mixed  his  paints,  the 
questioner  supposing  that  he  had  some  secret  and  royal  method 
of  mixing  that  explained  the  superiority  of  his  pictures.  Just 
so, -we  must  mix  our  teaching  with  brains  and  we  must  see 
that  the  pupils  mix  their  studying  with  brains.  There  must  be 
brain  work  by  the  director,  and  there  miust  be  brain  work  by  the 
directed.  Men  may  acquire  riches  by  taking  what  others  earn, 
but  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  in  this  way. 

The  difference  between  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  may 
be  compared  to  that  between  a  sod  house  or  ''shack"  and  a 
thoroughly  modern  house.  The  first  needs  no  foundation.  The 
modern  house  needs  a  foundation.  Do  the  builders  of  that 
foundation  "play"  while  they  are  laying  it?  Do  they  toss  the 
stones  in  by  a  natural  method ;  did  they  learn  by  a  natural  meth- 
od how  to  build  a  sure  foundation  for  the  house?  Of  course  not. 
Would  you  wish  your  child  to  live  in  a  brick  or  stone  or  frame 
house  whose  foundation  had  been  built  by  a  "natural  method," 
by  persons  who  merely  played  while  building  it? 

Yet  the  building  of  citizens  for  a  civilized  country  is  just  as 
important  as  the  buildmg  of  houses  that  will  not  fall  down.  And 
after  all,  what  is  our  school  education  but  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  for  the  house  for  the  civilized,  useful  citizen,  who 
will  not  fall  dow^n  as  soon  as  he  goes  out  of  school  and  into  the 
world's  use?  The  education  of  the  child  is  not  the  building  of 
a  complete  house ;  it  is  merely  the  laying  of  the  foundation.  The 
adult  must  build  his  own  house  on  the  foundation  laid  in  school. 
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The  adult — the  child  of  larger  growth — must  have  something 
behind,  something  that  he  cannot  go  back  and  get,  in  order  to 
be  most  useful  to  himself  and  the  State.  It  is  our  business  to 
build  a  safe  and  strong  foundation. 

You  will  notice  that  some  architects  put  Jimcracks  on  the  sides 
or  tops  of  the  houses  they  build ;  but  you  never  see  an  archi- 
tect putting  Jim-cracks  in  a  foundation. 

There  is  another  view :  If  we  give  a  child  the  t)elief  that 
knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  a  natural  method  involving  all 
play  and  no  work,  will  it  not  certainly  come  to  believe  that  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  may  be  got  in  the  same  way? 
For  if  there  is  a  workless  way  of  acquiring  knowledge,  then  why 
not  a  workless  way  of  getting  a  living?  I  need  not  give  a  name 
to  a  citizen  with  such  an  idea.  Yoii  know  the  name,  If  a  boy 
find  in  his  pocket  a  five-dollar  note  every  morning  until  he  is 
sixteen  years  old,  what  will  he  learn  to  expect,  what  will  he 
know  of  the  value  of  money?  If  you  permit  him  to  go  without 
washing  his  face  and  hands  until  he  is  sixteen,  what  will  be  his 
habits.  If  you  give  him  a  new  suit  of  clothes  every  time  he 
tears  his  trousers  or  gets  a  spot  on  his  coat  until  he  is  twenty 
years  old,  what  will  he  expect?  He  will  think  that  is  the  natural 
method.    And  what  will  he  be  at  forty  years  of  age? 

With  all. due  respect  for  inventive  genius  we  are  not  prepared 
to  adopt  haphazard  all  of  the  devices  offered  us.  With  the  best 
methods  in  use  we  must  not  forget  that  very  little  good  can  be 
accomplished  without  skilled  hard  work.  Still  vast  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  methods  and  systems,  but  none  has 
yet  been  devised  that  will  do  good  work  with  out  the  guiding- 
hand  of  a  faithful,  skillful  and  energetic  teacher;  hence  we  must 
conclude  from  the  educational  standard  of  our  state  that  we  have 
an  army  of  them. 

The  progress  of  our  educational  system  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  remarkable  features  of 
the  history  of  the  state.  It  has  kept  pace  steadily  with  our 
wonderful  commercial  and  industrial  advance.  There  has  been 
no  halt,  no  stay,  but  a  steady  pressing  forward  with  redoubled 
zeal  each  succeeding  year.  We  have  learned  to  have  a  quick 
realization  of  needed  changes  of  conditions ;  have  made  an  intel- 
ligent utilization  of  tried  and  improved  methods ;  have  always 
been  alert  in  response  to  every  new  transformation  of  the 
world's  intellectual  needs,  as  it  were,  and  with  unremitting  vig- 
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ilance  over  the  sacred  trusts  for  which  educators  are  rcsponsiljle 
we  have  never  ceased  from  our  efforts  to  make  education  still 
more  general  and  efficient. 

It  is  a  grand  work  to  contemplate,  embracing  a  field  that  has 
already-  been  traversed  in  all  directions  and  which  teems  with 
expanding  bloom  and  rich  crops  for  the  educational  harvesters. 

It  is  a  sweet  yet  bewildering  theme  of  contemplation  for  the 
thoughtful,  as  the  vista  of  the  still  broader  expanse  for  intellect- 
ual opportunities  opens  up  a  horizon  far  beyond  the  present  in 
which  we  are  still  to  labor  and  make  more  fruitful  than  that 
which  lies  behind  us.  The  earnest  body  of  laborers  in  this  broad 
field  of  educational  progress  are  causing  their  influence  to  be 
felt  each  succeeding  year  as  is  shown  by  the  new  impetus  it  has 
given  to  the  cause  to  which.it  is  devoted. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  present  meeting  will  produce  equally 
rich  results  as  those  of  the  past,  and  that  we  may  go  from  here 
strengthened,  encouraged,  edified  and  freshly  munitioned  for 
resuming  anew  the  great  battle  before  us.  We  have  already 
good  reasons  to  expect  that  this  convention  will  have  such  de- 
sired results. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  arena  of  educational  en- 
deavor is  never  free  from  contest.  New  problems  are  ever  pre- 
senting themselves  which  it  is  our  duty  to  solve,  sometimes  as 
antagonists  which  it  is  our  duty  to  conquer.  The  world's  pro- 
gress, never  so  rapid  and  marvelous  as  in  our  time,  increases 
educational  needs  and  calls  for  redoubled  efforts  on  the  part  of 
educators.  We  cannot  stand  still  on  the  line  of  duty;  we  can- 
not rest  supinely  on  the  methods  and  agencies  of  the  past,  how- 
ever valuafb'le  and  practical  they  may  have  been  in  their  day. 
The  age  calls  for  progress  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  in  none 
more  than  in  that  of  education.  Individual  endeavor,  be  it 
ever  so  earnest  and  skillful,  cannot  hope  to  effect  but  little  of 
that  which  harmonious  work  can  do.  The  sense  of  individual 
weakness  and  inability  to  surmount  the  trials  and  dangers  of 
the  field  of  battle  quickly  disappears  from  the  soldier's  mind 
when  he  takes  his  place  in  the  ranks  and  glances  down  the  long 
line  of  resolute  faces  beside  him,  awaiting  the  signal  for  the 
onset. 

So,  any  of  us  here  today,  should  our  hearts  sink  at  the  contem- 
plation of  the  difficulties  that  encumber  our  pathway  of  duty,  will 
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be  supremely  encouraged  and  cheered  by  tlie  presence  of  so 
many  zealous  and  undaunted  fellow  workers. 

Harmonious  gatherings  of  this  kind  are  the  brightest  illus- 
trations of  the  motto  "In  union  there  is  strength." 

Let  our  actions  ever  witness  the  truth  of  this  motto,  for  our 
task  is  great,  and  more  difficult  because  our  State,  of  which  we 
are  proud,  is  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  educational  matters  in 
the  Northwest, 

We  must  continue  to  lead,  not  follow.  The  pride  of  holding 
such  a  position  is  of  itself  a  tower  of  strength,  and  an  incentive 
to  maintain  it  against  all  competitors.  We  must  fortify  our 
lines  in  every  direction.  Among  the  many  means  of  strengthen- 
ing our  position  and  of  preparing  ourselves  for  retaining  it  in 
my  opinion,  is  through  a  change  of  our  present  institute  laws. 

The  development  and  progress  of  institute  instruction  in  this 
state  should  form  a  most  cardinal  feature  in  our  system. 

The  possibilities  of  institute  work  are  unlimited.  There  is 
always  am.ple  room  for  improvement  and  advancement  in  every 
branch  of  our  work,  and  it  is  only  by  zealous  and  intelligent 
co-operation  that  material  progress  may  be  made. 

The  institute  serves  to  keep  the  teacher  on  the  right  road 
of  progress  and  broadens  his  ideas.  If  properly  revised,  it 
would  prevent  him  from  getting  into  deep  ruts,  would  enable 
him  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  afford  him  opportunities 
to  become  acquainted  with  new  and  improved  methods.  The 
interchange  of  thought  strengthens  and  improves  the  thought- 
ful and  the  attentive  in  whatever  field  of  labor  he  may  be  em- 
ployed, but  in  none  more  than  in  that  of  teaching.  Freedom 
of  discussion  of  pertinent  questions  should  prevail,  and  a  liberal 
interchange  of  view^s  should  be  encouraged.  Practical  instruc- 
tion should  lead  in  the  work,  and  theory  should  take  its  proper 
place.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  institute  work,  to  be  ef- 
fective and  successful,  must  be  of  that  sort  that  will  be  most 
helpful  to  teachers  in  the  school  room. 

I  have  no  liking  for  any  theory  in  educational  work  which  has 
not  a  practical  basis — that  cannot  be  put  into  operation  in  the 
daily  routine. 

Time  is  money,  and  our  age  is  a  practical  one,  and  the  pre- 
vailing spirit,  is,  and  should  be,  to  subject  every  theory  to  the 
test  of  practical  use. 

Mystification  should  be  supplanted  by  enlightenment  in  all 
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departments  of  educational  forces.  The  test  of  practicability 
should  be  the  governing  principle  of  institute  work. 

I  believe  in  practical  ideas  and  methods  in  everything  con- 
nected with  business  transactions. 

A  reform  in  the  institute  laws  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  may 
command  the  respect  of  the  taxpayers  of  Montana,  and  that  we, 
as  teachers  may  make  steady,  useful  and  effective  progress.  I 
desire, to  see  the  department  of  institute  instruction  made  more 
useful  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  I  will  detain  you  but  a  few 
moments  longer.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  have  no  policy  ex- 
cept to  do  my  duty ;  no  plans,  except  to  labor  as  best  I  can  for  the 
interests  of  education,  no  greater  ambition  than  that  of  securing 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  every  educator  with  whom  I 
may  be  associated.  I  ask  that  such  mutual  confidence  may  be 
established  between  us  that  there  can  never  be  room  for  dis- 
trust or  cross  purposes. 

We  are  all  fellow  laborers  in  a  great  cause,  and  so  long  as  we 
are  animated  by  the  right  spirit  with  the  resolution  to  perform 
our  duties  faithfully  and  with  perfect  unanimity,  so  long  shall 
we  be  successful  and  reap  a  rich  harvest.  My  policy  is  to  treat 
every  co-worker  in  friendly  spirit  and  with  unremitting  en- 
couragement, while  a  disposition  is  shown  for  faithful  perform- 
ance of  duty. 

It  is  by  harmony  and  fellow  feeling  working  towards  a  com- 
mon end  that  great  results  are  achieved.  No  where  has  this 
truth  been  so  Advidly  illustrated  as  in  the  broad  arena  of  educa- 
tion. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  then  that  this,  our  first  meeting,  will 
be  but  the  beginning  of  a  close  and  lasting  friendship,  and  that 
when  we  shall  have  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  you 
will  discover  at  least  a  sincere  co-laborer,  who  asks  your  con- 
fidence and  good  will,  and  that  you  will  receive  cordially  into 
the  ranks  of  your  friends  the  new  superintendent,  and  make  him 
a  participant  in  all  your  delightful  reunions. 
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The  Relation  of  College  and  High  School. 

Dr.  O.  J.  Craig. 

"The  relation  of  the  High  School  to  the  college  can  only  be 
found  by  an  examination  of  the  history,  purposes  and  functions 
of  each  institution.  If  from  this  examination  it  appears  that 
they  have  had  a  common  origin,  have  developed  along  the  same 
lines,  that  their  functions  are  similar  and  that  their  purposes 
are  in  common,  then  we  must  conclude  that  they  are,  or  at  leasi 
ought  to  be,  closely  allied  and  must  work  together  in  harmony. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  find  any  common  history,  com- 
mon purposes  and  common  functions,  we  must  conclude  that 
each  one  must  seek  that  line  of  development  that  will  best  meel 
its  own  conditions  and  its  own  needs. 

"Our  American  institutions, .  political  and  educational,  are  a 
development.  Politically  we  started  in  our  colonial  life  with  a 
close  union  of  church  and  state.  We  have  developed  a  com- 
plete separation  of  church  and  state.  We  started  in  our  edu- 
cational life  with  colleges  as  well  as  secondary  and  primary 
schools  under  ecclesiastical  control,  but  we  are  developing  a 
system  of  state  univeisities  and  public  high  schools  that  are  en- 
tirely divorced  from  clerical  or  ecclesiastical  management. 

"Throughout  this  whole  period  of  development  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  college  and  the  institution  for  secondary  educa- 
tion, whether  it  be  called  grammar  school,  academy  or  high 
school,  have  developed  along  the  same  lines  and  have  kept  in 
touch  with  each  other. 

"In  1636  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  voted  the  sum 
of  400  pounds  'toward  a  school  or  college.'  The  result  was  the 
founding  of  Harvard  university. 

"Eleven  years  later  we  have  the  first  beginnings  of  the  mod- 
ern high  school,  when  it  was  ordered  'that  where  any  town  shall 
increase  to  the  number  of  100  families  or  householders  they 
shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  youths  so  far  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university, 
provided,  that  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above 
two  years  then  every  such  town  shall  pa}^  5  pounds  to  the  nexi 
school  till  they  shall  perform  this  order.' 

"So  that  in  the  order  of  development  we  find  first  the  college, 
then  the  school  that  prepares  for  it. 

"In  his  Magnalia,  Mather  says,  'when  scholars  had  so  profited 
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at  the  grammar  schools  that  they  could  read  any  classical  au- 
thor into  English  readily  and  speak  true  Latin  and  write  it  in 
verse  as  well  as  in  prose,  and  perfectly  decline  the  paradigms 
of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue,  they  were  judged  cap- 
able of  admission  to^Harvard  College.' 

"At  that  time  the  Greek  and  Latin  were  regarded  as  the  two 
most  important  studies  of  the  college  course,  and  hence  we  find 
the  same  work  emphasized  in  the  preparatory  school,  which  is 
the  grammar  school. 

"In  Connecticut,  Yale  college  was  established  in  1700,  and 
only  one  year  later  it  was  ordered  that  four  grammar  schools  be 
established,  one  in  each  of  the  four  principal  county  towns. 

"These  were  intended  as  feeders  for  the  new  college  that  had 
been  started,  and  had  courses  of  study  making  direct  prepara- 
tion for  the"  work  to  be  done  in  it. 

"There  are  some  people  who  believe  that  the  founders  of  out 
school  systems  only  contemplated  a  primary  school,  where  the 
mere  rudiments  of  an  education  might  be  obtained.  These  peo- 
ple hold  that  the  high  school  and  the  college  were  not  intended 
to  be  a  part  of  public  education  and  should  not  be  supported  at 
public  expense. 

"If  the  facts  just  recited  concerning  the  beginnings  of  public 
education  in  America  are  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  erron- 
eous view,  it  can  be  further  shown  that  before  the  American 
revolution  there  was  no  system  of  public  schools  outside  of  New 
England.  Various  colonies,  however,  made  provision  for  higher 
and  also  for  secondary  education. 

"The  first  free  primary  school  of  Boston  was  established  in 
1819.  The  common  schooh  system  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  es- 
tablished until  1834  and  the  state  of  New  York  had  a  rate  bill 
in  the  common  schools  until  1857.  Higher  education  had  been 
provided,  for  all  agreed  that  it  was  proper  to  provide  superior 
training  at  public  expense. 

"The  American  plan  would  open  the  doors  of  opportunity  and 
of  knowledge  to  all,  irrespective  of  conditions  of  birth,  age  or  sex. 
Every  state  institution  throws  open  wide  its  doors  to  all  her  chil- 
dren, girls  as  well  as  boys,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 

"  In  connection  with  the  development  of  secondary  schools 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  academy.  It  took  its  rise  about 
the  close  of  the  revolution.  It  differed  from  the  grammar  school 
in  two  important  respects.    First,  by  their  establishment  they 
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did  not  confer  any  legal  advantage  on  the  towns  and  cities  where 
they  were  located;  second,  their  courses  of  study  offered  what 
might  be  called  a  finishing  rather  than  a  fitting  course. 

"At  the  beginning  these  schools  were  founded  principally  by 
endowment,  but  later  were  supported  by  tuition  fees.  Gener- 
ally their  patronage  depended  largely  on  the  popularity  of  the 
instructor  in  charge. 

"As  the  country  became  more  densely  populated  these  acad- 
emies have  given  way  to  the  town  and  city  high  schools.  Some 
of  these  still  survive  but  their  character  is  greatly  changed. 
Some  have  grown  into  denominational  colleges  while  others 
have  been  made  preparatory  schools. 

"Aside  from  the  general  tendency  of  public  opinion  toward  the 
public  school,  one  reason  for  their  decadence  may  be  found  in 
their  not  emphasizing  sufficiently  the  work  of  preparation  for 
the  college. 

"The  day  when  the  private  academy  will  exert  any  great  in- 
fluence in  American  secondary  education  is  fast  passing  away. 

"The  founders  of  our  government  differed  on  many  things, 
but  on  one  principal  all  were  agreed,  namely,  that  the  institu- 
tions of  a  republic  demand  educated  citizenship. 

"The  words  of  Washington  are :  Tn  proportion  as  the  struc- 
ture of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion  it  is  neces- 
sary that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened.' 

"Jefferson  is  no  less  explicit  when  he  says,  'The  diffusion  of 
light  and  education  are  the  resources  most  to  be  relied  on  for 
ameliorating  the  condition,  promoting  the  virtue  and  advanc- 
ing the  happiness  of  man.' 

"Chancellor  Kent's  opinion  was :  'The  parent  w^ho  sends  his 
son  into  the  world  uneducated  defrauds  the  community  of  a  use- 
ful citizen  and  bequeaths  it  a' nuisance.' 

"The  academy  did  not  reach  the  mass  of  the  people;  it  was  not 
controlled  by  the  people,  and  hence  we  find  the  old  grammar 
school  revived,  but  under  the  title  of  the  high  school. 

"Massachusetts  is,  I  believe,  the  only  state  that  by  law  com- 
pels the  organization  of  high  schools,  but  the  most  of  the  states 
are  giving  great  encouragement  to  their  high  ^schools. 

"Fully  one-half  of  the  state  constitutions  make  some  mention 
"   of  the  high  school  and  its  work. 

"The  pupils  of  the  high  school  are  drawn  from  all  classes.  The 
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laboring  class  are  in  a  large  majority,  but  this  is  because  this 
class  predominates  in  all  of  our  cities  and  towns. 

"The  school  is  democratic  in  its  influence  and  becomes  a  great 
leveler. 

"The  college  is  of  the  same  order.  It  is  democratic  in  all  of 
its  tendencies.  President  Charles  F.  Thwing  in  a  recent  article 
in  the  North  American  Review  very  justly  says: 

"  'The  principles  dominant  in  the  college  are  principles  of  our 
common  citizenship.  It  is  not  wealth,  nor  birth,  nor  prestige, 
nor  family  which  opens  the  doors  of  the  college ;  but  it  is  the  sim- 
ple desire  to  use  the  facilities  offered  by  the  college  for  the  en- 
largement and  enrichment  of  character  and  of  life.  The  col- 
lege finds  its  best  conditions  in  a  democratic  community.  But 
the  college  in  turn  tends  to  develop  democracy  in  the  commun- 
ity. The  American  college  is  the  creation  of  the  democratic 
commonwealth.  The  American  college  in  turn  tends  to  make 
the  democratic  commonwealth  yet  more  democratic' 

"The  late  President  Anderson  in  his  inaugural  address  said: 

"  'Universities  everywhere  have  been  the  nurseries  of  equal- 
ity. The  single  fact  that  for  centuries  their  endowments  gave 
to  the  sons  of  the  poor  their  only  available  opportunity  to  meas- 
use  their  strength  with  the  rich  and  noble  on  equal  terms,  shows 
that  they  have  had  more  influence  in  giving  man  a  superiority 
over  his  accidents  than  any  institution  except  the  Christian 
church.  Universities  have  been  the  especial  benefactors  of  the 
poor.' 

"We  believe  that  accurate  statistics  would  show  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  students  who  in  our  country  have  gone 
through  a  course  of  collegiate  education  have  been  the  sons  of 
men  in  comparative  poverty.  To  these  has  the  main  benefit  of 
the  university  endowments  inured.  These  conditions  alone 
have  prevented  the  monopoly  of  education  by  the  rich'.  Here 
again,  then,  we  see  that  the  tendency  of  the  high  school  and 
the  university  is  the  same.  Both  reach  the  same  classes  of 
people  and  both  have  the  same  democratic  tendencies. 

"The  purpose    of    the  high  school  training  and  the  college 
training  is  the  same.    The  end  sought  by  each  is  scholarship, 
discipline  and  culture.    The  measure  of  this  training  is  in  the  ' 
amount  of  power  that  results  to  the  individual. 

"They  seek  their  culture  by  substantially  the  same  curricula 
and  the  same  methods.   This  will  become  the  more  evident  when 
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we  attend  to  the  fact  that  the  high  school  courses  in  our  best 
schools  have  followed  the  evolution  of  the  college  courses  of 
study. 

''It  was  not  until  the  college  had  led  the  way  that  scientific 
courses  were  introduced  into  the  high  schools.  It  was  not  until 
the  college  began  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  study  of  history 
and  literature  that  these  subjects  began  to  be  emphasized  by 
the  secondary  and  primary  schools.  And  now  that  politics  and 
economics  are  coming  into  the  college  for  their  rightful  share  of 
attention  our  secondary  schools  are  turning  attention  in  the 
same  direction. 

"This  is  not  at  all  surprising  when  we  take  note  of  the  number 
of  our  high  school  teachers  who  are  of  college  training  and  the 
number  of  matriculants  in  the  college  who  come  from  the  high 
schools. 

''In  a  new  state  like  ours,  where  the  educational  system  is 
in  the  formative  period,  and  where  so  many  are  still  patronizing 
Eastern  colleges,  it  is  not  possible  to  present  any  tables  that 
would  be  of  value  in  discussing  this  question. 

"We  must  of  necessity  examine  the  condition  in  older  settled 
communities. 

"I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  an  investigation  that 
has  been  carried  on  by  Superintendent  Charles  H.  Douglass  of 
Keene,  N.  H.,  and  reported  in  the  Educational  Review  under  the 
title  'Status  of  the  .High  School  in  New  England.' 

"Of  students  living  in  New  England  and  admitted  to  New 
England  colleges  over  60  per  cent  are  fully  prepared  in  the 
public  high  schools.  Of  the  teachers  in  cities  and  towns  of  not 
fewer  than  3,000  inhabitants  56  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  col- 
lege graduates  and  21  per  cent  are  of  high  school  or  normal  train- 
ing. 

"When  considering  these  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  New  England  the  strongest  academies  and  private  schools 
are  also  found,  such  as  Exeter  and  Andover. 

"There  are  only  four  cities  in  New  England  that  provide  a 
separate  school  for  those  preparing  for  college,  and  in  three 
of  these  numbers  made  a  revision  necessary  and  this  was  taken 
as  a  convenient  basis  for  a  division. 

"In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  a  close 
alliance  between  the  New  England  high  school  and  the  New 
England  college. 
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"Statistics  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley states  will  reveal  the  same  intimate  relation  between  the 
high  school  and  the  college. 

''While  there  are  some  discordant  views  the  general  trend  of 
opinion  is  that  the  preparatory  departments  of  the  colleges 
should  be  done  away  with  just  as  soon  as  the  high  schools  are 
numerous  enough  and  strong  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  for  secondary  education. 

''There  are  still  some  who  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
function  and  purpose  of  higher  education.  They  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  education  is  a  growth — that  the  measure  of  edu- 
cation is  the  power  of  the  individual.  They  would  substitute 
for  this  power  certain  acquisitions,  acquisitions  that  it  is  sup- 
posed will  prove  short  cuts  to  success  in  life.  It  is  this  super- 
ficial view  of  education  that  sometimes  tends  to  make  the  high 
school  course  a  finishing  course  rather  than  a  fitting  course. 

"It  is  argued  that  there  are  many  who  will  not  advance  be- 
yond the  High  school.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  there  are  many  who  will  not  advance  beyond  the 
third  grade  in  the  primary  school.  But  because  this  is 
true  the  continuity  of  the  course  is  not  broken  to  accommo- 
date those  who  may  quit  their  school  work  at  this  point.  I  will 
not  say  that  the  number  who  fall  out  in  the  different  stages 
should  not  be  heeded.  That  course  is  the  best  that  best  pre- 
pares for  higher  work  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  the  pupil  in 
the  best  possible  condition  if  the  course  can  be  pursued  no 
farther.  The  same  principles  are  just  as  true  when  applied  to 
leaving  the  eighth  grade  or  the  twelfth. 

"President  Baker  of  the  University  of  Colorado  A^ery  justly 
says :  'Many  colleges  are  now  doing  much  to  increase  labora- 
tory in  the  high  schools,  cultivate  the  spirit  of  investigation  to 
limit  the  number  of  subjects  and  secure  good  results.  In  Colo- 
rado the  principle  is  generally  recognized  that  a  good  prepara- 
tory education  is  also  a  good  general  education,  and  that  every 
high  school  is  therefore  a  preparatory  school.' 

"The  attitude  of  the  teachers  of  the  high  school  has  much  to 
do  with  the  number  from  that  high  school  that  seek  higher 
education.  If  the  student  is  led  to  believe  that  the  training  of 
the  high  school  is  all  that  is  needed  for  business  life,  that  a  col- 
lege education  is  an  ornament  rather  than  a  necessity  for  the 
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highest  success,  there  is  little  probability  that  the  student  will 
advance  beyond  the  high  school. 

"The  following  recent  utterance  of  William  T.  Harris  is  well 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration : 

"  'The  high  school  aspires  to  be  a  sort  of  finishing  school  and 
its  teachers  do  not  keep  before  their  pupils  the  desirability  of 
entering  college  after  graduating  from  it.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  senior  year  of  the  high  school  is  inferior  in  its  educa- 
tive influence  to  the  other  years.-  In  the  preparatory  school  the 
senior  year  is  by  all  means  the  most  valuable  in  its  effects,  be- 
cause there  exists  a  strong  tension  of  effort  to  prepare  oneself 
to  pass  the  examinations  for  college.  It  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  pupils  of  our  high  schools  if  each  one  was  re- 
quired to  choose,  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  some  col- 
lege, whose  entrance  examinations  they  were  to  pass,  as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  the  diploma  of  the  high  school.  They  need 
not,  of  course,  enter  the  college,  but  their  efforts  during  the 
year  to  qualify  themselves  to  do  so  would  be  very  salutary. 
Moreover,  the  teachers  of  the  high  school  would  be  compelled  to 
study  carefully  the  college  demands,  in  order  to  prepare  their 
pupils  to  meet  them.  They  would  investigate  the  methods  of 
higher  education,  and  would  be  set  in  the  way  of  growing  them- 
selves. The  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  to  increase 
four  fold  the  number  of  pupils  from  our  high  schools  that  enter 
college.  Comparatively  few  of  the  pupils,  in  selecting  the  col- 
lege whose  examination  they  would  take  would  expect  to  go 
beyond  the  high  school ;  but  as  their  interest  in  the  preparation 
increased,  their  thoughts  would  naturally  dwell  on  the  college 
course,  and  when  finally  they  had  passed  the  entrance  examina- 
tions, pupils  and  parents  would,  in  numerous  instances,  resolve 
that  the  college  course  should  be  undertaken.  This  arrange- 
ment would  improve  the  educative  quality  of  high  school  work 
and,  at  the  same  time,  would  largely  increase  the  number  of 
college-educated  men  in  all  our  cities  and  towns. 

'Tn  a  paper  read  before  the  Montana  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion I  urged  the  necessity  of  establishing  close  relations  between 
the  high  schools  of  Montana  and  the  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation. The  association  was  so  kind  as  to  endorse  the  position 
I  took  by  calling  attention  to  it  in  one  of  the  resolutions. 

"Feeling  encouraged  by  the  cordial  support  that  had  been 
given  me,  I  brought  the  matter  before  the  state  board  of  edu- 
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cation.  At  a  meeting  held  June  i,  1896,  the  following-  action  was 
taken : 

'First — Candidates  seeking  admission  to  any  of  the  regular 
courses  in  any  state  educational  institutions  must  be  at  least  16 
years  of  age  and  must  possess  a  good  moral  character  and  good 
bodily  health. 

"  'Second — Accredited  Schools. — Any  high  school  or  academy 
whose  course  of  instruction  covers  the  branches  requisite  for 
admission  to  one  or  more  of  the  courses  of  any  state  educational 
institution  may  be  admitted  to  its  accredited  list  of  preparatory 
schools,  after  a  satisfactory  examination  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  board  of  education.  Application  for  such 
examination  may  be  made  by  any  school  board 
to  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education, 
whereupon  a  committee  appointed  by  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation will  examine  the  course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  school,  and  on  the  committee's  favorable  recommen- 
dation and  the  concurrence  of  the  state  board  of  education,  it 
will  be  entered  upon  the  accredited  list  of  the  state  educational 
institution  for  which  it  applied.  Any  graduate  of  such  an  ap- 
proved school  will  be  received  by  the  president  of  the  state  ed- 
ucational institution  wherein  said  graduate  is  entitled  to  enter, 
on  presentation  of  proper  diploma  and  certificate  from  the  su- 
perintendent of  said  school,  into  any  of  the  courses  of  said  in- 
stitution for  which  said  graduate  has  been  fitted. 

"  'Students  of  an  accredited  school  who  are  not  graduates 
must  expect  examinations  as  other  candidates. 

"  'A  school  once  entered  upon  the  accredited  list  will  remain 
there  until  its  administration  is  changed,  or  until  notice  is  given 
by  the  state  board  of  education  of  unsatisfactory  results.  Upon 
a  change  of  administration  application  for  continuation  upon  the 
list,  if  desired,  must  be  made.  If  the  work  of  the  principal  com- 
ing into  charge  has  been  recently  examined  in  connection  with 
some  other  school  a  new  examination  may  not  be  required,  but 
such  examination  should  in  all  cases  be  invited. 

"  'Annual  reports  will  be  asked  for  by  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation from  all  accredited  schools.' 

"This  action  of  the  board  is  simply  the  initial  step.  It  recog- 
nizes the  conditions  that  exist  in  our  state  to-day.  Montana 
is  a  state  of  magnificent  distances.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
our  population  is  found  in  cities  and  towns.    In  many  of  these 
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cities  and  towns  high  schools  either  have  been  established  or 
are  in  the  formative  period. 

''In  this  movement  we  cordially  invite  and  urge  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  those  institutions  that  are  not  under  the  state  control 
as  well  as  those  that  are. 

"We  need  to  thoroughly  organize  and  unify  the  educational 
interests  of  the  state.  Our  interests  are  one,  whether  under 
state  control  or  not.  Each  part,  whether  primary,  secondary  or 
higher,  is  supplemental  of  the  others. 

"In  order  to  accomplish  this  unification  we  must  have  a  uni- 
form requirement  in  primary  work,  whether  in  the  city  or  in 
the  country  school.  There  must  be  uniformity  in  the  standard 
of  admission  to  the  high  school  from  the  grammar  grades.  And 
there  must  be  a  uniformity  in  the  entrance  requirements  to  the 
collegiate  departments  of  higher  institutions. 

"The  commonwealth  of  Montana  is  indeed  fortunate  for  sit- 
uation. Snow-capped  mountains  look  down  on  valleys  clothed 
with  verdure  and  crowned  with  flowers,  Streams  of  the  bright- 
est, purest  water  leap  down  these  mountain  sides.  Bright  sun- 
light over  all  sheds  a  glory  that  cannot  be  equalled  elsewhere. 
No  wonder  that  the  state,  although  one  of  the  youngest  in  the 
union,  is  taking  the  front  rank  in  educational  matters  and  set- 
ting a  good  example  for  some  of  her  older  sisters. 

"The  land  grants  for  educational  purposes  are  munificent  and 
could  only  have  been  planned  by  a  freedom-loving  people.  As 
the  years  pass  by  and  the  mountain  state  becomes  more  densely 
populated  and  her  resources  developed,  may  her  educational 
movement  and  contribute  its  share  to  the  advancement  and  well 
being  of  the  people. 

"The  educational  system  of  Montana  must  prosper." 
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"LET  THE  CHILDREN  HAVE  LIGHT.'' 
Address  to  the  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Dillon, 
Montana,  June  12,  1902,  by  W.  G.  Eggleston,  editor  of  The 
Press,  Helena,  Montana: 

In  suggesting  that  I  speak  to  you  on  a  topic  "in  some  way 
related  to  the  subject  of  education,"  your  board  was  kind  enough 
to  throw  open  to  me  the  whole  univen;e  of  information  and  mis- 
information ;  for  there  is  no  subject  within  the  range  of  human 
knowledge,  thought  or  speculation  that  is  not  related  to  the  sub- 
ject of  education. 

When  I  think  of  the  purposes  of  this  institution,  of  the  work 
you  have  selected  for  your  life-work  and  of  the  limitless  field 
before  you  for  doing  good,  I  believe  you  have  chosen  the  better, 
though  a  hard  and  bitter  part  it  may  be.  I  believe  that  because 
every  year  adds  to  the  conviction  that  I,  like  millions  of  others, 
am  a  victim  of  poor  teachers ;  of  professional  teachers  who  did- 
n't know  how  to  teach.  There  were  exceptions,  but  they  stand 
out  in  the  landscape  of  my  memory  like  water  courses  in  the 
Bad  Lands.  I  say  my  teachers  were  poor  teachers  because 
they  did  not  interest  me ;  they  did  not  awaken  in  me  an  interest 
in  the  books  and  subjects  thc}^  professed  to  teach.  They  did  not 
awaken  ambition.  I  wanted  bread  and  they  gave  me  sage  brush ; 
I  wanted  milk  and  they  gave  me  alkali  water.  They  took  no  in- 
terest in  me.  How  couM  I  take  an  interest  in  them  or  in  what 
they  imagined  thev  weer  teaching? 

Taskmasters  Are  Not  Teachers. 

They  were  not  teachers,  but  taskmakers ;  and  my  task  was  to 
"learn  lessons."  I  never  think  of  them  without  regret  that  the 
young  and  most  impressionable  years  of  my  life  were  but  little 
more  than  a  sentence  of  mental  servitude.  I  never  think  of  them 
without  praying  that  the  school  years  of  my  children  may  be 
what  mine  were  not.  Not  until  I  began  to  study  a  profession  did 
I  take  any  real  interest  in  books  except  in  those  that  I  did  not 
have  to  study. 

I  tell  you  this  because  it  is  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject I  have  chosen  for  this  evening,  which  is:  "Let 
the  Children  Have  Light."  I  have  not  come  here  to  in- 
struct you,  but  to  call  your  attention  to  some  things  that  you 
can  see  for  yourselves.  I  have  come  to  plead  for  the  children 
who  will  be  under  your  care ;  for  whose  character  and  usefulness 
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as  citizens  you  will  have  a  measure  of  responsibility  that  no  one 
can  share  witli  you.  My  plea  is  all  the  more  earnest  because  I 
have  children  of  my  own,  who  will  never  know  the  possibilities 
of  the  school  years  until  those  years  are  no  more ;  and  it  will  be 
too  late,  when  those  years  are  past,  to  fill  the  gaps  and  remove 
the  unsightly  scars  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  didn't  teach 
and  did  not  interest  the  child. 

Though  my  plea  for  light  for  the  children  is  the  more  earnest 
because  I  have  little  ones,  I  speak  also  for  the  children  of  others. 
I  wish  that  the  children  of  others  may  have  as  good  opportunities 
to  see  the  light  and  know  the  truth,  to  grow  up  in  light  and  truth, 
as  mine  can  have;  and  I  wish  that  mine  may  have  the  best.  I 
do  not  like  social  handicaps.  I  do  not  like  educational  handicaps. 
Sympathy  Between  Pupil  and  Teacher. 

;I  believe  the  ideal  teaching  is  one  teacher,  one  pupil,  with  the 
teacher  in  sympathy  with  the  pupil.  The  pupil  cannot  be  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  teacher  if  the  teacher  know  and  care  for  and 
sympathize  with  the  pupil.  A¥hen  I  see  a  teacher  doomed — for  it 
is  a  doom — to  look  after  50  or  60  pupils,  and  50  or  60  pupils  sen- 
tenced to  one  teacher,  I  always  think  of  the  cattle  round-up  and 
the  branding  iron.  The  bright,  the  quick,  the  slow,  the  nervous, 
and  the  phlegmatic,  the  mentally  halt  and  the  intellectually  blind, 
those  full  of  energy  and  those  full  of  inertia,  those  that  would 
trot  up  hill  and  those  born  with  brakes  on,  are  all  branded  with 
the  same  iron,  so  that  when  they  are  turned  out  of  the  high 
school  corral  he  that  runs  may  read  the  monotonous  and  seldom 
truthful  "O.  K." 

That  isn't  teaching.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I  do  know 
what  it'  is  not. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  found  this  nugget,  among  many  others, 
in  Mrs.  Browning's  poems : 

^'Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers. 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  mothers. 

And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows ; 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest ; 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows ; 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west — 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O,  rrty  brothers, 

They  are  weeping  bitterly ! 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others, 

In  the  country  of  the  free." 
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Did  you  ever  go  into  a  greenhouse,  a  well-kept  garden  or  or- 
chard and  note  the  care  given  to  the  plants  and  trees?  Now  go 
into  the  best  public  school  and  note  the  far  less  care  given  to  the 
children.  Go  again  to  a  well-kept  stock  farm  and  note  the  father- 
ly and  motherly  care  given  to  lambs  and  calves  and  chickens.  A 
visitor  from  another  planet  would  think  that  potatoes  and  calves 
and  lambs  were  worth  $2  a  pennyweight,  but  that  children  are 
hardly  marketable  at  10  cents  a  ton.  Topsy,  who  didn't  grow 
but  just  ''fotched  up,"  was  not  a  rare  exception.  There  are  sev- 
eral million  Topsies  in  our  country,  and  not  all  of  them  are  girls, 
nor  are  the  majority  of  them  of  a  dark  race. 

Crimes  Against  the  Children. 

If  education  does  not  make  good  citizens  of  the  children,  then 
education  is  a  failure.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  nobler  calling 
than  that  of  teaching  children.  The  calling  of  the  teacher  is 
first  as  regards  the  good  that  may  be  done  to  the  state,  to  the 
nation,  to  humanity.  But  why  have  public  schools  for  all  the 
children  and  deny  school  advantages  to  some  children?  It  is  not 
only  a  crime  against  helpless  children,  but  it  is  a  high  crime 
against  the  state  to  deny  school  advantages  to  any  child.  In  a 
New  York  paper  of  May  i,  I  found  this  paragraph: 

''Over  in  New  Jersey  nearly  6,000  children  of  school  age  are 
not  in  school.  Most  of  them  are  boys  and  girls  of  tender  years, 
and  in  spite  of  a  stringent  labor  law  that  forbids  it,  they  are  at 
work  in  factories.  The  labor  unions  have  taken  up  the  case  of 
these  child  slaves,  who  are  particularly  numerous  in  glass  factor- 
ies, and  rightly  call  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  on  their  be- 
half. Gov.  Murphy,  who  has  earnestly  taken  the  matter  up, 
makes  the  striking  statement  that  in  his  own  25  years'  exper- 
ience as  an  employer  of  operatives  he  never  once  saw  a  factory 
inspector  in  his  factory." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Governor  Murphy  is  a  very  good  man, 
and  this  question  occurs  to  me:  If  in  25  years  he  never  saw  a 
factory  inspector  in  his  own  factory,  why  didn't  he,  as  an  em- 
ployer and  as  a  supposedly  christian  man  and  law-abiding-  citi- 
zen call  public  attention  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  factory  in- 
spectors? 

We  commit  a  crime  against  ourselves  when  we  permit  such  a 
condition  in  our  society  that  a  child  must  or  may  go  into  a  fac- 
tory to  earn  its  living  or  help  earn  the  living  of  its  family.  We 
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can  better  afford  to  pension  the  whole  family  than  pei-mit  such 
a  condition. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  census  returns  you  will  find  that  the 
wage-earners  in  factories  are  divided  into  three  classes :  Men 
over  i6  years  of  age ;  women  over  i6  years  of  age ;  and  children 
under  i6  years  of  age.  How  much  under  i6  years  of  age  are 
some  of  these  children?  The  census  bulletins  do  not  say.  But 
during  a  recent  great  strike  in  the  Pennsylvania  hard  coal  regions 
the  country  learned  that  little  children  7  and  8  years  old  were 
working  in  the  coal  breakers,  without  opportunity  to  go  to 
school.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  only  handicapping  its 
future  citizens,  and  thus  handicapping  itself,  but  it  is  committing 
a  crime  against  every  state  in  this  Union  when  it  permits  such 
a  condition. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  killing  of  a  little  child  in  a 
New  Jersey  glass  factory  brought  out  the  fact  that  children  of 
from  seven  to  12  years  old  are  employed  in  the  glass  factories 
and  that  a  man  can't  get  employment  in  a  glass  factory  unless 
he  has  some  little  children  to  offer  up  on  the  altar  of  greed. 

Contagious  Social  Diseases. 
■  If  that  is  a  good  condition  for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
it  is  just  as  good  for  Montana.  If  it  is  good  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  children  to  work  in  coal  breakers  and 
glass  factories,  it  is  just  as  good  for  my  children  and  for  the 
children  you  have  or  may  have.  And  if  that  condition  continues 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  it  will  spread  to  Montana,  be- 
cause such  social  evils  do  not  abate  themselves ;  they  are  as  con- 
tagious as  smallpox. 

As  I  have  said,  the  census  bulletins  list  as  one  class  of  factory 
workers  children  under  16  years  of  age.  A  child  under  16  years 
of  age.  A  child  under  16  years  old  has  no  business  working-  in 
a  factory.  No  person  is  physically,  mentally  and  morally  de- 
veloped at  that  age ;  and  until  physical,  mental  and  moral  growth 
are  attained  the  future  citizen  should  be  in  school,  getting  the 
foundation  for  the  best  citizenship  that  the  individual  is  cap- 
able of  attaining. 

Recent  census  bulletins  show  that  from  1890  to  1900.  the  wage- 
workers  of  all  classes  in  American  factories  increased  25.2  per 
cent,  but  the  child  workers  in  the  factories  increased  39.5  per  cent 
in  the  same  time.    The  men  workers  increased  23.9  per  cent  in 
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the  ten  years ;  the  women  workers  increased  28.4  per  cent,  and 
the  child  workers  in':reased  39.5  per  cent. 

That  is  not  progress ;  it  is  retrogression.  It  is  not  a  standing 
still ;  it  is  a  going  backwards.  The  world  can't  stand  still ;  civil- 
ization can't  stand  still ;  society  can't  stand  still ;  nor  can  the 
individual.  There  must  be  a  positive  movement  forwards  or 
backwards.  It  is  a  positive  movement  backwards  when  the 
average  for  the  whole  country  shows  that  child  laborers  in  fac- 
tories are  increasing  faster  than  men  and  women  laborers. 

If  there  were  any  ^falid  reason  why  children  should  be  bread- 
winners I  would  not  mention  this  matter.  If  natures  were  so 
niggardly  and  human  efifort  so  unproductive  that  it  required  on 
an  average  the  labor  of  every  person,  adult  and  child,  to  provide 
comforts  for  the  average  family,  it  v/ould  be  useless  to  argue  the 
matter.  Some  ten  years  ago  Prof.  Hertzka,  an  Austrian  sta- 
tistician, calculated  that  the  whole  civilized  world  could  be  sup- 
ported in  comfort  with  no  more  than  4  1-2  hours'  labor  a  day  on 
the  part  of  each  able-bodied  adult  male.  That  excludes  the  work 
of  women  and  children  in  gainful  occupations,  it  excludes  the 
work  of  all  males  under  21  years  of  age,  and  it  excludes  the  work 
of  all  invalid  or  crippled  men  over  21  years. 

That  calculation,  made  more  than  10  years  ago,  has  never  been 
disputed.  No  statistician  has  ever  attempted  to  disprove  the 
conclusions;  and  if  4  1-2  hours  was  enough  ten  years  ago,  it  is 
a  litle  more  than  enough  today.  Yet  we  find  that  not  only  are 
the  hours  of  work  in  civilized  countries  more  than  twice  4  1-2 
houi-s,  but  women  and  little  children  are  working  to  get  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life. 

Education  Is  In  Politics. 

"Now  you  are  getting  into  politics,"  some  one  may  say.  No  ; 
I  am  not  "getting  into  politics ;"  I  am  already  in,  and  I'm  going 
to  stay  in.  I  have  said  that  the  subject  of  education  embraces  the 
whole  field  of  information,  everything  that  human  knowledge 
touches.  If  some  children  are  kept  out  of  school  it  is  our  duty 
to  find  out  why  they  are  kept  out  and  to  remove  the  obstacles  in 
their  way  to  an  education.  I  am  willing  to  go  into  the  slums  to 
save  the  children,  to  give  them  the  light  that  will  make  them 
good  citizens.  Why  not  go  into  politics  to  save  them?  Politics 
is  the  science  of  government.  The  science  of  government  in- 
cludes education.  Education  is  in  politics,  and  I  wouldn't  take 
it  out  if  I  could.    What  I  wish  to  take  out  of  politics  is  ignor- 
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ance,  and  education  is  the  only  thing  that  will  take  ignorance  out 
of  politics. 

A  country  may  have  a  citizen  who  is  a  good  citizen  in  spite  of 
a  lack  of  education ;  but  he  would  be  a  better  citizen  if  he  had  an 
education. 

I  do  not  believe  in  a  citizenship  of  educated  parrots  or  edu- 
cated pigs.  When  a  pig  does  what  his  trainer  tells  him  to  do 
we  say  he  is  an  "educated  pig."  The  educated  pig  doesn't  think 
for  himself ;  he  obeys  orders.  An  educated  citizen  does  his  own 
thinking.  We  want  thinkers ;  and  we  cannot  have  a  true  repub- 
lic until  we  have  a  citizenship  composed  of  thinking  men  and 
women.  We  can't  have  a  true  republican  nor  an  entirely  just 
government  until  the  voting  is  done  by  men  and  women  who  do 
their  own  thinking  instead  of  having  it  done  for  them  by  a  coun- 
ty, a  state  or  a  national  oracle. 

The  United  States  commissioner  of  .education  says  that  "ele- 
mentary instruction"  in  the  schools  is  that  course  of  study  usual- 
lly  laid  down  for  pupils  from  6  to  14  years  of  age.  More  than 
95  per  cent  of  American  children  never  get  any  other  instruc- 
tion. Less  than  3  per  cent  of  American  children  get  "secondary 
instruction,"  which  is  the  course  laid  down  for  pupils  from  15 
to  18  years ;  and  only  about  one  per  cent  gets  the  "higher  in- 
struction," or  the  course  laid  down  for  pupils  from  18  to  21 
years. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  large  percentage  of  children  either 
will  not  learn  or  are  incapable  of  receiving  more  than  a  very 
elementary  instruction.  If  that  be  true,  then  it  is  time  we  ceased 
our  boasts  about  American  intelligence.  If  half  or  even  one- 
quarter  of  the  95  per  cent  that  never  get  any  other  than  ele- 
mentary instruction  will  not  learn  or  are  incapable  of  learning, 
then  we  are  traveling  backwards  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

How  Many  Are  Born  Short? 

Yet  how  can  we  know  whether  or  not  children  will  learn  or 
are  capable  of.  learning  unless  we  give  them  the  opportunity. 
Suppose  it  is  true  that  this  child  cannot  or  will  not  learn  geome- 
try, that  one  chemistry,  another  Latin,  and  so  on,  does  that  prove 
that  the  child  can't  learn  anything  and  should  be  sent  to  an  asy- 
lum for  idiots  or  into  a  factory.  Did  you  never  hear  of  people 
who  are  "born  short?"  It  is  the  experience  of  almost  every  one 
that  there  are  some  things  he  can't  do.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  all  mathematic  beyond  geometry — and  algebra  is 
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beyond  that — is  utterly  incomprehensible  to  me  and  that  the 
Great  Dipper  is  the  only  constellation  I  ever  could  see. 

I  have  seen  more  than  one  man  of  exceptional  ability  who 
could  not  learn  a  foreign  language.  You  have  doubtless  seen 
persons  who  were  blind  to  certain  colors.  In  the  same  way  some 
persons  are  blind  as  to  certain  subjects.  Some  persons  can  never 
learn  to  drive  a  nail  straight.  Emerson  said  he  was  so  dextrous 
with  tools  that  he  could  split  a  shingle  in  two  directions  with  one 
nail.  Some  educated  persons  never  learn  to  tell  time  by  the 
clock.  Some  can't  tell  one  tune  from  another,  and  never  can 
learn  to  do  so. 

A  great  many  grown  persons  are  born  short,  and  no  amount  of 
education  will  remedy  the  deficiency.  Just  so,  many  children  are 
born  short ;  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  most  teachers  do  not  recog- 
nize that  fact  and  do  not  take  account  of  it  in  trying  to  teach 
those  children.  I  say,  trying  to  teach  those  children ;  but  in  too 
many  cases  the  teachers  are  not  trying  to  teach ;  they  are  hold- 
ing the  book  and  "hearing  recitations" — which  is  not  teaching. 

A  child  born  short  in  one  particular  may  be  born  long  in  an- 
other. Why  not  take  account  of  this?  "But  the  children  must 
be  kept  up  with  their  grade  work,"  say  some.  Yes;  just  as  far 
as  the  grade  work  can  serve  the  purpose,  but  no  farther.  Children 
are  not  created  for  the  grade  work ;  the  grade  work  was  invented 
for  the  children,  and  not  for  the  exceptional  child.  And  bear  in 
mind  that  the  exceptional  child  has  a  right  to  every  opportunity 
that  it  can  get  or  that  money  and  thought  can  get  for  it.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  go  forward  in  incidentals  and  backwards  in  funda- 
mentals. 

The  Hand  That  Gets  Nothing. 

In  a  book  that  has  recently  created  some  sensation  in  Mon- 
tana I  find  these  passages : 

"But  the  time  when  I  was  a  child  will  never  come  again. 

"The  time  of  the  child  is  a  thing  apart.  It  is  the  Planting  and 
Seedtime.  It  is  the  Begining  of  things.  It  decides  whether  there 
shall  be  brightness  or  bitterness  in  the  long  after-years. 

"Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  I  look  back  to  the  horizon  at 
the  figure  of  an  unkempt,  rough  child,  and  why  I  feel  a  surging- 
torrent  of  tears  and  anguish  and  despair? 

"I  shall  have  to  miss  forever  some  beautiful,  wonderful  things 
because  of  that  wretched,  lonely  childhood. 
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''There  will  always  be  a  lacking,  a  wanting — some  dead 
branches  that  never  grew  leaves. 

"It  is  not  deaths  and  murders  and  plots  and  wars  that  make 
life  tragedy. 

'Tt  is  Nothing  that  makes  life  tragedy. 

'Tt  is  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  and  Nothing. 

''It  is  a  sunburned  little  hand  reached  out  and  Nothing  put 
into  it." 

But,  my  friends,  it  is  more  than  the  sunburned  little  hand  that 
reaches  out  and  gets  Nothing.  It  is  the  hunger-consumed  mind 
and  soul  that  reach  out  and  cry  out  for  light  and  sympathy,  and 
have  Nothing  put  into  them.  Not  until  the  hand  is  rough  with 
toil,  not  until  the  mind  is  dwarfed  and  the  soul  is  seared  and 
bitter  is  there  recognition  of  what  might  have  been  but  can 
never  be. 

Having  chosen  the  noble  calling  of  teacher  you  have  a  right 
to  do  more  than  teach.  You  have  a  right  to  demand  that  every 
child  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  taught  to  its  utmost  capacity 
to  learn.  It  will  be  your  fault  and  mine  if  the  least  of  t/  esc  is 
deprived  of  that  opportunity.  It  is  your  duty  and  mine  to  do 
everything  possible  to  give  them  that  opportunity.  But  we  can 
never  get  it  for  them  if  we  try  to  keep  education  out  of  p  /litics. 
Right  Thinking  and  Right  Doing. 

I  am  not  advising  you  to  become  politicians.  But  i^s  politics 
is  the  science  of  government,  I  do  urge  you  to  think  right  and 
act  right.  You  can't  be  good  teachers  nor  good  citi/^ens  unless 
you  think  and  act  right.  You  have  as  much  right  to  express 
your  opinion  as  I  nave  to  express  mine,  or  as  the  president  of 
the  United  States  has  to  express  his. 

I  don't  want  my  children  taught  by  any  one,  man  or  woman, 
who  is  afraid  to  have  an  opinion  and  express  it.  I  don't  want  any 
man  or  woman  teaching  my  children  who  can  see  no  connection 
between  politics  or  government  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
I  don't  want  any  man  or  woman  teaching  my  children  who  thinks 
we  have  out-grown  the  constitution  or  that  the  truths  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  are  fit  only  for  the  waste  basket. 
I  don't  want  my  children  to  have  a  teacher  who  believes  that 
God  gave  to  some  men  rights  that  He  denied  to  other  men. 

I  want  my  children  to  have  light.  I  want  the  light  turned  into 
every  corner  of  their  minds.  I  want  all  other  children  to  have  the 
same  light,  and  just  as  much  of  it,  because  I  want  my  children  to 
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live  in  a  true  republic,  under  a  just  government;  and  that  is 
not  a  true  republic  in  which  light  is  shut  off  from  a  majority  or 
even  from  a  minority  of  the  children ;  in  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  future  citizens  are  growing  up  with  dark  corners 
in  their  minds.  For  do  not  forget  that  the  man  with  a  dark  cor- 
ner in  his  mind  is  far  more  dangerous  to  society  than  he  is  to 
himself. 

We  have  in  this  country  to-day  cities  full  of  children  who  know 
nothing  about  the  higher  education ;  who  care  nothing  for  it, 
and  never  will  care  for  it.  They  are  growing  into  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  there  are  enough  of  them  to  annihilate  you  and 
me.  I  am  more  anxious  about  these  children  and  what  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  not  doing  for  them  than  I  am  about  what  the 
schools  will  do  for  my  children.  They  include  the  children  in  our 
factories,  the  waifs  of  the  streets,  the  uncared-for  children  every- 
where, and  I  am  anxious  about  them  because  of  what  the  schools 
are  not  doing  to  educate  them  along  lines  on  which  they  are 
educatable.  Educated  on  th<;f,e  lines  they  will  become  useful 
citizens,  not  only  as  contributors  to  the  commonwealth  but  as 
good  and  kind  parents.  Yet  it  needs  no  prophet  to  see  that  if 
they  are  not  educated  on  these  lines  they  will  one  day  become 
a  curse  to  the  nation,  a  plague  and  an  infection  in  the  body 
politic. 

That  is  your  affair  as  well  as  mine.  It  is  the  affair  of  every 
one  who  has  the  patriotism  that  is  not  the  last  refuge  of  the 
scoundrel. 

What  I  have  said  reminds  me  that  some  say  I  am  a  pessimist. 
I  don't  object  to  being  called  what  I  am,  but  I  do  object  to  be- 
ing called  what  I  am  not.  Pessimism  is  the  doctrine  that  this 
world  is  the  worst  possible.  A  pessimist  is  one  who  accepts 
that  doctrine,  one  who  exaggerates  the  evils  of  life  or  is  disposed 
to  see  only  its  dark  side.  I  do  not  think  this  world  is  the  worst 
possible,  though  I  don't  claim  to  be  an  authority  on  other  worlds. 
And  while  this  world  may  be  good  enough  for  me  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  as  good  as  I  deserve,  it  isn't  so  good  as  I  wish  to  see 
it.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  make  the  world  better,  so  that 
those  who  come  after  us  may  bless  our  memories  because  we  left 
them  a  richer  inheritance  than  our  fathers  left  to  us. 

Every  Wrong  Has  a  Cause. 

If  there  are  American  children  who  are  deprived  of  the  light 
and  the  opportunities  that  they  have  a  God-given  right  to,  there 
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must  be  a  cause  for  it.  Pick  up  a  paper  from  almost  any  large 
city  in  the  United  States  and  you  will  often  find  the  statement 
that  the  school  funds  are  low;  too  low  to  build  needed  school 
houses,  to  repair  old  ones,  to  employ  necessary  teachers  or  to 
pay  fair  wages  to  teachers  already  employed.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  children  who  do  not  have  to  work  in  factories  to 
eke  out  the  family's  income  are  kept  out  of  school  for  lack  -of 
school  funds.    Why  is  that? 

We  have  money  enough,  as  a  rule,  for  governmental  frills  and 
follies.  We  have  hundreds  of  millions  to  blow  away  in  wars  and 
on  navies  and  useless  armies ;  but  not  money  enough  to  give  even 
a  decent  primary  education.   Why  is  that? 

Some  of  you  may  have  read  of  the  disturbance  raised  in  Chi- 
cago last  year  by  two  public  school  teachers— women,  at  that. 
The  school  funds  were  short ;  it  was  proposed  to  cut  salaries  of 
teachers.  Those  two  brave  women  said  that  was  not  necessary; 
that  if  the  great  corporations  that  have  grants,  from  the  city  of 
Chicago  paid  their  just  taxes  there  would  be  plenty  of  money  for 
the  schools.  They  went  into  court,  with  the  other  teachers  be- 
hind them,  asking  the  court  to  order  the  state  board  of  equaliza- 
tion, which  is  the  property  of  the  corporations  in  Illinois,  to 
assess  the  corporations  just  as  common  citizens  are  assessed  for 
taxes. 

Now,  what  do  you  suppose  the  ''captains  of  industry"  and  the 
*'men  of  af¥airs"  and  the  great  Chicago  newspapers  did?  With 
the  exception  of  one  newspaper,  they  all  denounced  the  teachers 
as  marplots  and  meddlers  and  said  they  should  attend  to  their 
own  business.  They  were  attending  to  their  own  business. 
They  found  a  judge  righteous  enough  to  listen  to  them  and 
brave  enough  to  defy  the  franchise  corporations  by  giving  the 
order  the  teachers  asked  for.  The  corporation's  state  board  of 
equalization  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  and  that 
court  sustained  the  judge  and  the  teachers. 

I  would  like  to  hear  one  of  the  ''captains  of  industry"  of  whom 
we  hear  so  much  of  late  explaining  to  a  little  child  why  there  is 
so  little  money  in  the  public  treasury  that  children  must  stay 
out  of  school  and  thus  be  denied  their  right  to  an  education.  If 
a  man  tells  the  truth  about  it  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  can  un- 
derstand it.  But  if  the  man  does  not  tell  the  truth,  the  child 
of  fifty  years  can't  understand  it. 
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Taxdodgers  Cripple  the  Schools. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  franchise  corporations 
of  American  cities  do  not  pay  niore  than  20  per  cent  of  the  taxes 
they  should  pay,  and  that  the  great  corporations  chartered  by 
our  states  do  not  pay  more  than  15  per  cent  of  what  they  should 
pay.  Millions  and  millions  of  dollars  are  thus  unjustly  and  un- 
lawfully kept  out  of  the  people's  treasury;  and 
not  only  do  our  schools  suffer  but  all  departments  of 
our  local  governments  suffer  in  consequence  of  tax-dodging. 

This  is  a  matter  for  you,  as  teachers  and  as  good  citizens,  to 
think  about  and  try  to  correct.  You  will  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
every  dollar's  worth  of  property  that  you  have,  and  no  one  will 
give  you  the  power  to  collect  tribute  from  the  community.  Not 
only  is  it  your  duty  to  think  about  this  from  the  citizen's  stand- 
point, but  it  is  your  duty  to  think  about  this  from  a  pocketbook 
standpoint.  There  is  not  a  state  in  this  country  in  which  teach- 
ers get  fair  pay  for  their  services ;  and  they  will  never  be  paid 
fair  wages  until  the  great  corporation  tax-dodgers  are  made  to 
pay  their  taxes  as  I  have  to  pay  mine  and  as  you  will  have  to 
pay  yours. 

Good  teachers  should  be  as  well  paid  as  any  other  class  of 
workers.  Poor  'teachers  should  be  sent  back  to  the  normal 
school  or  else  advised  to  seek  some  other  employment.  I  want 
the  children  to  have  the  best  teachers  that  money  and  thorough 
training  can  get.  I  believe  a  teacher  who  is  not  worth  a  thous- 
and dollars  a  year  to  the  community  is  not  worth  a  cent. 

There  are  men  in  this  country  who  are  glad  to  pay  from 
$15,000  to  $25,000  for  men  to  train  their  race  horses,  and  as  much 
for  jockeys  to  ride  them,  but  think  $1,000  a  year  a  big  salary  for 
men  and  women  to  teach  young  children.  I  don't  own  any 
horses  and  I  hope  I  never  will  own  one  if  I  think  a  horse  jockey 
or  a  horse  trainer  is  more  valuable  than  a  teacher. 

"Promotion  of  Patriotism." 

Doubtless  many  of  you  have  read  articles  in  the  newspapers 
and  elsewhere  on  ''How  to  Promote  Patriotism,"  'TIow  to  In- 
culcate Respect  for  the  Flag,"  ''How  to  Teach  Respect  for  the 
Laws,"  and  "How  Children  May  be  Taught  to  Love  Their 
Country."  Every  little  while  some  bargain-counter  patriot  bobs 
up  with  plans  and  specifications  for  all  these  things. 

Where  the  laws  are  just  and  faithfully  executed  there  is  no 
need  to  "Promote  Patriotism;"  and  if  the  laws  are  unjust  no 
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forms  or  ceremonials  or  plans  or  specifications  will  promote 
patriotism.  Even  under  unjust  laws  the  patriot  will  love  his 
country  enough  to  try  to  get  just  laws,  and  the  public  thief  will 
try  just  as  hard  to  keep  the  laws  unjust. 

There  is  no  need  to  inculcate  reverence  and  respect  for  the 
flag  when  it  is  the  symbol  of  just  government,  of  full  liberty  for 
the  citizen,  of  just  laws  well  administered,  of  equal  rights  for  all 
and  special  privileges  for  none. 

Wherever  in  any  country  you  find  a  considerable  degree  or 
amount  of  disrespect  for  the  laws,  it  is  because  the  laws  are  not 
respectable.  The  best  way  to  teach  respect  for  the  laws  is  to 
make  the  laws  respectable.  If  children  grow  up  under  just  gov- 
ernment, one  that  cares  for  them,  that  prevents  schemers  and 
public  thieves  from  robbing  their  parents  that  gives  them  full 
opportunity  in  school  life,  that  does  not  permit  a  few  grabbers 
to  monopolize  the  natural  opportunities,  they  will  love  their 
country.  Love  of  country  will  be  as  natural  to  them  as  love  for 
kind  parents. 

So  I  say  you  will  not  do  your  full  duty  to  the  children  you 
teach  when  you  build  in  them  the  foundation  for  good  and  use- 
ful citizenship.  Yours  is  the  further  duty  of  doing  what  you 
can  to  improve  social  conditions,  of  giving  the  future  citizens 
a  better  government  than  you  have.  A  parent's  duty  is  not  done 
when  he  has  fed  and  clothed  his  children.  He  must  give  them  a 
house  for  shelter;  and  it  must  be  a  house  that  shelters  and  pre- 
serves the  health  of  the  children.  A  house  with  windows  brok- 
en out  and  foul  with  sewer  gas  will  not  do. 

Our  country  is  our  house  of  citizenship.  The  rules  of  that 
house  are  its  laws  and  institutions.  The  just  par- 
ent never  tells  one  child  that  there  is  enough 
food  and  clothing  for  the  other  children  but  not  enough 
for  it.  A  child  that  hears  or  is  made  to  feel  that  will  never  love 
its  home  or  its  parents.  Mothers'  clubs  may  drown  it  with  tracts 
and  chromos,  but  they  will  never  drown  the  bitterness  of  heart. 

To  tell  a  child  or  an  adult  that  there  is  not  enough  of  the  good 
things  of  life  for  all,  and  that  he  must  suffer  while  some  others 
have  more  than  enough,  is  to  sear  the  soul  with  a  hot  iron.  To 
tell  me  that  my  children  must  wear  out  their  young  lives  in  fac- 
tories because  it  is  the  will  of  God  is  to  tell  me  that  the  Allwise 
One  is  malevolent  instead  of  benevolent,  niggardly  instead  of 
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generous,  foolish  rather  than  wise.  If  I  believed  anything  so 
monstrous  I  would  be  an  anarchist. 

I  am,  not  speaking  of  an  equal  division  of  property ;  I  do  not 
advocate  that.  I  am  speaking  of  justice,  which  is  the  chief 
concern  of  humanity.  Justice  is  merely  the  perfect  social  law ; 
and  the  social  lay  is  but  the  moral  law;  and  the  moral  law  is  the 
natural  law.  Society  cannot  repeal  the  laws  of  nature.  It  may 
break  them,  but  if  it  does  break  them  it  will  suffer  inevitable 
punishment.  Therefore  I  ask  you,  as  teachers,  to  do  something 
more  than  teach  school.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  one  of  the 
most  important  things  you  can  teach  a  child  is  that  government 
is  as  much  a  natural  growth  as  is  a  tree ;  that  conformity  with 
the  natural  law  means  healthy  growth  and  strength,  while  dis- 
obedience to  the  natural  law  means  decay  and  disease.  Teach 
the  children  thft,  and  you  are  teaching  them  to  be  good  citizens; 
and  they  will  prove  their  good  citizenship  by  trying  to  make  a 
better  government  for  their  children. 

I  ask  you  to  remember  always  the  last  words  of  that  heroic 
woman,  Lucy  Stone:  ''Make  the  world  better."  She  set  an  ex- 
ample for  men  as  well  as  for  women,  as  millions  of  other  women 
are  doing.  *  She,  with  other  noble  and  devoted  women,  helped 
to  solve  problems  not  of  women  alone  but  of  men  and  women 
and  children,  of  civilization,  of  humanity. 

All  Problems  Are  One. 

How  often  we  hear  some  one  speak  of  the  Labor  Problem  or 
the  Woman's  Problem.  Yet  these  are  problems  of  societ}^  of 
civilization,  of  humanity.  They  are  problems  because  something 
needs  to  be  done.  When  a  man  has  a  home  problem  to  be 
solved,  one  affecting  the  welfare  of  his  wife  and  his  children  and 
himself,  he  consults  his  wife;  and  unless  he  was  unwise  in  his 
selection  of  a  wife  he  will  get  from  her  better  advice  than  he 
can  get  from  any  one  else.  Yet  wh§n  the  problems  of  our  com- 
mon household  ,our  country,  are  to  be  solved  it  is  asserted  by 
a  great  many  men,  and  even  by  many  women,  that  the  wife  and 
the  mother  hasn't  brains  enough  to  be  worthy  of  consultation. 

Tell  me,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  problem  in  our  municipal,  state 
or  national  household  that  does  not  affect  the  children  and  the 
wife  and  mother,  that  does  not  touch  their  welfare,  that  does 
not  mean  either  more  light  or  more  darkness  for  the  children, 
according  to  the  way  it  is  solved.    Tell  me,  if  you  can,  some 
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problem  affecting  the  child  that  is  nearer  the  father's  heart  than 
to  the  mother's.  Has  not  the  woman  a  keener  sense  of  morality 
and  justice  than  the  man? 

The  labor  problem,  the  woman's  problem,  the  child's  problem 
is  your  problem  and  mine.  You  can  learn  from  the  census  re- 
turns that  the  child's  problem  and  the  woman's  problem  and  the 
labor  problem  are  one  and  the  same.  I  have  already  told  you 
that  from  1890  to  1900  the  men  factory  workers  in  this  country 
increased  23.9  per  cent,  that  the  women  factory  workers  in- 
creased 28.4  per  cent  while  the  child  workers  in  factories  in- 
creased 39.5  per  cent.  In  the  great  state  of  Illinois  the  men 
workers  in  factories  increased  41  per  cent,  the  women  workers 
79.2  per  cent,  while  the  child  workers  increased  92  per  cent.  In 
South  Carolina  the  men  workers  increased  79  per  cent,  the  wo- 
men 158.3  per  cent  and  the  child  workers  270.7  per  cent.  In  Wis- 
consin the  men  workers  increased  14.  i  per  cent,  the  women  27.6 
per  cent  and  the  children  193.5  per  cent.  Turn  to  a  state  like 
Minnesota,  where  strict  factory  laws  are  enforced,  and  you  find 
that  the  men  workers  increased  only  10.7  per  cent,  the  child 
workers  only  4.2  per  cent,  while  the  women  workers  increased 
73.4  per  cent.  * 
«  Thus  you  see  that  women  and  children  are  driven  into  factor- 
ies more  and  more  in  order  to  get  a  living,  and  that  where  strict 
factory  laws  against  child  labor  in  factories  are  enforced  the 
the  result  is  largely  increased  employment  of  women. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  ago  the  papers  contained  an  ac- 
count of  a  panic  in  a  Philadelphia  cigar  factory,  with  a  lo.ng  list 
of  young  girl  victims  and  a  much  longer  list  of  injured,  many  of 
the  girls  being  in  their  early  teens.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania 
is  not  lacking  in  strict  factory  laws.  But  as  in  New  Jersey  and 
many  other  states,  the  laws  are  not  enforced.  Girls  that  go  into 
factories  at  12  or  14  or  even  17  will  not  make  the  highest  type 
of  womanhood  and  motherhood.  We  want  in  this  country  the 
highest  type  not  only  of  women  and  mothers  but  of  men  and 
fathers.  To  do  anything  or  to  permit  anything  that  will  prevent 
the  attainment  of  this  highest  type  is  to  commit  a  crime  against 
succeeding  generations  and  therefore  a  crime  against  our  coun- 
try. 

If  Woman  Had  a  Voice. 

Now  answer  me,  those  who  say  that  women  are  unfitted  to 
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have  a  voice  in  the  making  and  enforceing  of  laws,  do  you  think 
women  and  children  would  be  driven  into  factories  as  cattle  are 
driven  to  the  slaughter  house  if  women  did  have  a  voice  in  the 
making  and  enforcing  of  law?  Some  time  ago  Judge  Tuthill,  of 
Chicago,  in  an  address  at  a  Congregational  church,  made  a  most 
eloquent  plea  for  the  defective  and  delinquent  children : 

"If  you  know,"  said  Judge  Tuthill,  ''that  your  own  children 
need  such  unceasing  attention  you  know  that  such  care  is  need- 
ed by  other  children  less  fortunate  than  your  own.  The  same 
care  you  give  your  own  boys  and  girls  will  develop  all  the  good 
in  the  characters  of  neglected  waifs." 

Don't  you  believe,  don't  you  know,  that  these  neglected  waifs, 
who  some  day  will  be  fathers  and  mothers  and  have  a  voice  in 
the  making  of  laws  that  your  own  children  must  live  under, 
would  have  proper  care  and  training  if  the  women  of  the  nation 
had  a  voice  in  the  making  and  enforcing  of  laws  ?  I  grant  you 
that  many  bad  women  would  have  an  equal  voice  with  the  same 
number  of  good  women.  But  do  not  the  bad  men  now  have  a 
voice?  Arid  you  know,  as  I  know,  that  in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  cases  in  a  thousand  the  bad  women  were  made  bad 
by  worse  men. 

The  child's  problem  is  a  world's  problem.  There  are  no  in- 
dividual problems ;  all  are  social  problems,  and  they  must  be 
solved  by  all  of  society,  not  by  a  part  of  it.  The  cause  that 
darkens  a  child's  mind  in  Boston  or  San  Francisco  will  affect 
you  and  me  and  my  child.  The  impalpable  dust  thrown  out  by 
the  eruption  of  Mont  Pelee  will  give  a  new  color  to  the  sunsets 
ot  New  York  and  California  and  Japan  this  year.  The  stone 
thrown  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  coast  of  Maine  will  cause 
molecular  disturbance  on  the  coast  of  France.  So  it  is  with 
society,  with  humanity.    It  is  as  an  English  bishop  has  said : 

''While  the  rights  of  the  people  on  the  Congo  are  not  secure, 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  London  are  insecure." 

The  children  need  light  because  we  do  not  see  the  light.  We 
no  not  see  it  because  we  will  not  see  it.  We  will  not  see  it  be- 
cause we  are  idolators,  because  we  worship  fetiches,  because 
we  are  brain-bound  and  party-  gound.  From  the  false  shibboleth 
"My  country,  right  or  wrong,"  it  is  but  a  step  to  "My  party, 
right  or  wrong-,"  and  but  another  step  to  "My  pocketbook,  right 
or  wrong."  You  probably  know  men  who  place  pocketbook 
first,  party  second  and  country  third — and  generally  distanced. 
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Broad  is  the  road  that  leads  to  perdition ;  and  many  there  be 
that  need  the  whole  width  of  the  road. 

I  once  heard  a  woman  of  fashion  and  wealth  make  a  most 
eloquent  argument  opposing  the  idea  of  giving  women  a  voice 
in  our  country's  affairs.  There  were  no  children  in  her  home ; 
but  what  a  fool  she  did  make  of  herself  over  a  poodle  she  was 
fondling !  Yet  I  believe  she  would  not  have  cared  for  that  poodle 
if  society  had  placed  upon  her  the  duty  of  helping  to  regulate  the 
municipal,  state  and  national  househould;  for  somewhere  in  the 
heart  of  every  woman  is  that  undying  and  unconquerable  love 
for  the  little  ones;  and  all  that  is  needed  to  make  it  bud  and 
flower  and  bear  fruit  is  the  sense  of  duty,  of  responsibility,  or  the 
mute  appeal  of  an  unkempt  and  homeless  waif. 

I  know  there  is  the  unfailing  argument  that  it  was  woman 
who  brought  sin  into  the  world.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
chivalrous  man  relieved  her  of  that  burden  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  is  willing  that  she  shall  bear  the  burdens  of  household  cares, 
ot  maternity,  of  motherhood,  of  the  sick  room  and  the  death 
chamber;  but  he  is  too  chivalrous  and  self-sacrificing  to  permit 
her  to  bear  any  part  of  the  burden  of  sin  that  he  can  take  on  his 
own  shoulders  or  conscience — and  he  is  always  ready  for  just 
a  little  more  load. 

In  trying  to  hasten  the  day  when  all  the  children  will  have 
light  you  will  hear  that  "all  things  come  to  those  who  wait.'* 
Few  things  except  death  and  taxes  come  to  those  who  wait.  We 
cannot  hurry  the  sun ;  we  cannot  lessen  the  number  of  days  in 
the  year;  but  we  can  hasten  the  coming  of  justice,  and  not  un- 
til we  have  justice  will  we  have  liberty.  We  cannot  have  the 
real  article  of  liberty  in  this  country  while  the  light  is  kept  from 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children. 

Awaken  the  Public  Conscience. 

The  children  of  the  masses  will  not  have  the  light  they  should 
have  until  the  public  schools  are  open  to  all,  until  the  opportun- 
ity to  get  an  education  is  given  to  all,  and  until  the  public 
schools  are  so  good,  so  attractive  and  so  well  managed  that  no 
private  school  can  compete  with  them.  The  children  will  not 
have  the  light  they  need  until  the  public  conscience  is  awakened 
to  the  shame  of  having  poorly-paid  teachers ;  they  will  not  have 
the  light  that  is  their  right  while  a  mean  and  stingy  public  re- 
fuses to  build  a  school  where  it  is  needed  "because  there  are  too 
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few  children  to  justify  it,"  or  because  there  are  not  enough  peo- 
ple in  the  district  to  furnish  the  necessary  school  funds. 

It  matters  not  whether  a  certain  locality  has  five  children  or 
five  thousand,  society  has  no  right  to  permit  one  child  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance;  it  has  no  right  to  dwarf  one  little  mind;  it  has 
no  right  to  stunt  one  little  body;  it  has  no  right  to 
refuse  to  put  something  into  even  one  hungry  mind 
and  soul  that  cries  out ;  it  has  no  right  to  imperil  the  health  of 
even  one  little  child  by  forcing  it  to  sit  in  badly  constructed  and 
ill-ventilated  rooms.  It  is  your  duty  and  mine  to  try  to  correct 
these  evils,  and  if  we  do  not  try  then  are  we  fit  candidates  for 
the  millstone  that  will  take  up  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
The  World's  Debt  to  Dreamers. 

Yet  if  you  refuse  to  believe  in  the  unholy  doctrine  of  "Let  Well 
Enough  Alone,"  if  you  set  about  doing  your  duty  to  the  children 
and  thus  to  humanity,  you  will  be  called  a  dreamer  or  something 
worse.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  that  epithet  "Dreamer." 
There  have  been  dreamers  in  the  past  who  helped  uplift  human- 
ity, and  there  will  be  others  who  will  bear  the  cross  on  which 
they  will  be  crucified.  The  world  owes  its  greatest  debt  to  its 
dreamers. 

Joan  or  Arc  was  a  dreamer  when  she  lifted  the  sword  from  the 
altar.  Dreamers  were  the  Three  Hundred  who  held  the  pass 
at  Thermopylae,  and  against,  that  little  band  of  dreamers  the 
countless  hosts  of  the  Great  King  broke  as  surges  break  against 
the  rocks.  Arnold  Von  Winkelried  was  a  dreamer  and  into  his 
bosom  he  gathered  the  sheaf  of  Austrian  spears  that  Switzer- 
land might  be  free.  Moses  was  a  dreamer,  and  out  of  the  House 
of  Bondage  he  led  the  race  of  slaves  that  cowered  under  Egyp- 
tian whips  and  made  them  a  race  of  poets,  prophets  and  con- 
querors. Columbus  was  a  dreamer;  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were 
dreamers ;  our  fathers  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Britain  were 
dreamers.  And  what  but  dreamers  were  the  little  starving  child- 
ren who  during  the  Indian  famine  tottered  to  the  relief  stations 
with  even  weaker  starvelings  in  their  arms? 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  dream.  Do  not  think  it  a  waste  of  time 
to  look  into  the  future  and  see  the  world  as  it  should  be  and 
think  of  what  you  can  do  to  make  it  what  it  should  be — a  word 
in  which  no  powers  for  good  are  wasted,  in  which  the  infinite 
fields  of  knowledge  will  be  explored,  in  which  want  and  the 
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fear  of  want  will  be  banished,  in  which  noble  passions  will  dis- 
place greed,  in  which  the  jealously  and  fear  which  now  array 
man  against  man  will  be  changed  to  the  brotherhood  that  is  born 
of  equality,  in  which  the  humblest  will  have  comfort  and  leisure- 
— a  world  ruled  by  justice. 

Dreamers !  They  are  the  men  and  women  whom  the  world 
remembers,  to  whom  it  delights  to  build  monuments.  Morse 
dreamed  that  he  could  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty 
minuts,  and  in  his  dream  was  whispered  to  him  the  secret  of  the 
telegraph.  Newton  dreamed  while  an  apple  tree  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  a  fundamental  law  of  nature  was  made  known  to 
man.  Moses  dreamed ;  and  out  of  his  dream  came  the  greatest 
system  of  republican  law  that  the  world  has  known  and  those 
terse  commandmants  that  are  the  basis  of  all  human  law.  The 
Carpenter  Boy  of  Nazareth  was  a  dreamer ;  and  on  bis  dream  is 
builded  the  grandest  system  of  religion  of  which  history  has  any 
record.  It  is  not  because  that  dream  is  not  good  that  the  world 
accepts  the  form  and  rejects  the  substance;  but  it  is  because 
the  form,  the  lip  service,  does  not  interfere  with  the  schemes 
and' conspiracies  of  "captains  of  industry"  and  "men  of  affairs," 
while  the  substance  does,  interfere  with  them. 

Patriotism  and  Sympathy. 

In  asking  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  give  light  to  the  children 
I  might  appeal  to  your  pockets,  but  I  prefer  to  appeal  to  your 
patriotism.  I  might  appeal  to  your  selfishness,  but  rather  would 
I  appeal  to  your  sympathy.  Patriotism  and  sympathy  are 
higher  impulses.  Self-interest  will  cause  a  man  to  give  all  that 
he  hath  for  his  life ;  but  they  that  are  loyal  to  higher  impulses 
will  give  even  more  than  life.  It  is  not  pocket  and  self-interest 
but  patriotism  and  sympathy  that  have  enriched  the  annals  of 
every  people  and  clime  with  heroes  and  saints,  that  have  filled 
aii  history  with  the  glory  of  noble  deeds  and  the  soft  radiance  of 
gentle  and  benignant  lives.  Patriotism  and  sympathy  are  to- 
gether the  electrical  force  of  the  moral  world ;  and  these  two  are 
but  one. 

If  you  have  sympathy  you  can  reach  the  hearts  of  the  children 
and  they  will  trust  you.  With  sympathy  you  can  reach  the 
hearts  of  women,  and  the  will  trust  you.  With  it  you  can  reach 
the  hearts  of  most  men ;  and  to  be  pitied  is  he  whose  heart  can- 
not be  reached  by  it. 
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Look  around  you  at  the  vast  masses  of  humanity  in  our  cities. 
Men  harried  by  want  or  the  fear  of  it;  women  toiling  along  that 
dreary,  shadeless  road ;  little  children  ''leaning  their  young 
heads  against  their  mothers,"  with  poverty  beside  them  and  de- 
spair in  front  of  them,  growing  up  with  darkened  minds  and 
souls.  Think  of  what  they  might  be  if  God's  light  and  truth 
were  turned  into  their  young  hearts  and  minds.  Think  of  the 
hidden  talents,  the  unsuspected  virtues  that  could  be  brought 
forth  to  make  life  so  much  richer,  fuller,  happier  and  nobler ! 

Do  you  remember  the  parable  of  the  talents  and  what  hap- 
pened to  the  servant  who  put  his  talents  in  a  napkin  and  buried 
them  in  the  ground?  They  were  taken  from  him.  Civilized 
society  is  burying  some  of  its  talents.  In  factories  it  is  turning 
its  young  talents  into  machines.  In  the  little  ones  who  are  grow- 
ing up  in  squalor,  vice,  ignorance  or  all  of  these  are  latent  talents 
of  the  highest  order,  or  measureless  value,  that  need  but  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  them  forth.  And  well  will  they  repay  the 
world  for  bringing  them  forth. 

What  Should  Be  Must  Be. 

Consider  the  possibilities  of  a  society  that  would  give  light  and 
opportunities  to  all  the  children,  not  only  to  get  the  best  edu- 
cation that  they  can  grasp  but  in  after  life  to  use  that  education 
for  the  highest  benefit  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  Con- 
sider the  moral  elevation  of  that  society,  the  intellectual  life  and 
activity,  the  social  life.  It  requires  the  imagination  of  a  dreamer 
to  fill  out  the  picture ;  words  are  too  dull  to  paint  the  bright  and 
glowing  colors.  But  consider;  no  matter  how  wealthy  a  man 
may  be,  it  would  be  far  better  for  his  children  to  leave  them  pen- 
niless in  such  a  society  than  to  leave  them  $100,000,000  in  our 
present  society. 

If  we  do  not  give  the  children  light  the  time  will  come  when 
this  nation  will  be  in  the  dark.  Boasting  will  not  save  it ;  the 
jack-o'lantern  of  world-power  will  not  save  it;  armies  and  navies 
will  not  save  it ;  and  political  parties  will  not  save  it  unless  the 
children  have  light. 

You  cannot  shift  your  duties  to  other  shoulders.  No  one  else 
can  travel  your  road  for  you.  If  you  intend  to  be  men  and  wo- 
men you  must  travel  the  road  marked  by  the  weary  and  bleed- 
ing feet  of  those  who  have  done  something  for  mankind.  As  the 
Great  Companions  found  bitterness  and  disappointment,  so  you 
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will  find  them.  Sometimes  you  will  have  that  bitterest  of  all 
thoughts,  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  effort,  the  utter  futility  of 
the  sacrifice.  Yet  no  sacrifice  is  futile,  no  effort  is  hopeless  when 
the  soul  calls  to  the  effort  and  demands  the  sacrifice. 

You  may  sow  the  seed,  but  you  may  not  see  it  grow  and  you 
may  not  even  know  that  it  will  grow.  But  some  time  it  will 
grow,  though  it  may  not  be  in  your  time  or  in  time  when  any 
memory  of  you  remains.  Yet  never  was  share  of  truth  vainly 
set  in  the  wide  fallows  of  the  world.  It  is  better  to  sow  in  the 
hope  that  others  may  reap  the  harvest  than  not  to  sow  at  all. 

You  have  not  chosen  a  calling  that  will  make  you  million- 
aires ;  yet  neither  have  you  chosen  one  that  will  make  paupers 
of  others.  It  is  better  to  build  citizenship  than  to  build  huge 
fortunes.  The  world  owes  more  to  its  school  teachers  than  to 
all  its  millionaires,  and  it  will  always  owe  more.  Your  teach- 
ing will  not  die  with  you,  but  will  have  its  effect  on  the  human 
race  a  thousand  years  from  now.  A  ray  of  light  thrown  into  a 
child's  mind  to-day  will  shine  a  thousand  years  from  now. 

Go  into  the  world  then,  with  the  determination  that  you  will 
leave  nothing  undone  to  give  light  to  God's  little  ones. 
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Education  and  Crime. 

(By  Roibert  Guy  Young,  Ph.  M.  Ped.  D.) 

To  him  who  is  a  sincere  patriot,  w)ho  love's  his  country  and  who 
is  interested  in  her  present  and  future  welfare,  there  is  no  question 
of  greater  concern  than  that  of  crime,  especiadly,  crime  as  related 
to  our  free  institutions,  its  bearing  on  our  civilization  and  its 
possible  effect  on  our  national  perpetuity. 

As  a  people  we  love  to  dwell  on  the  great  achievements  of  the 
past  century  and  a  half,  filled  as  it  is  with  magnificent  triumphs 
on  land  and  sea.  We  love  to  contemptate  those  grander  victories 
— the  victories  of  peacfe — ^which  have  done  so  much  to  make  us  the 
great  nation  we  are  today,  but  it  is  not  so  pleasant,  though  it  is 
vastly  profitable,  to  stop  in  our  mad  haste  in  the  pursuit  of  busi- 
ness and  ple'asure,  to  consider  some  of  he  alarming  problems  that 
so  vitally  concern  us  since  they  threaten  the  very  foundations 
upon  which  our  great  republic  is  established. 

When  within  a  brief  period  of  thirty-six  years  three  presidents 
of  the  United  States,  while  engaged  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  busi- 
ness and  pileasure,  are  shot  down  by  the  heartless  assassin;  when 
men  charged  with  crime  are  burned  at  the  stake  or  hung  to  the 
hastily  constructed  gibbet  in  communities  wihich  boast  of  their 
culture,  intelligence  and  law-^abiding  qualities;  when  private  trans- 
actio'ns  are  performed  without  mutual  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  the  parties  concerned;  when  corporations  and  public  enterprises 
are  considered  law(fuj  prey  for  the  business  sharper;  when  legisla- 
tures are  so  rotten  that  they  smell  to  heaven;  when  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  our  courts  is  so  low  and  suspicion  rests  on  the  motives 
that  prompt  our  national  legislators  in  their  acts  of  legislation,  is 
it  not  high  time  that  we  stop  and  examine,  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
moval, or  at  least  for  an  effort  to  stay  the  ravages  of  this  great 
monster  cMled  crime,  which  is  making  such  deadly  ravages 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject  proper  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  say  some  things  on  the  nature  of  crime 
and  its  origin,  as  we  meet  it  from  day  tO'  day;  also,  to  define  its 
signification  so  we  may  have  a  common  understanding  of  terms 
that  may  be  used  in  this  paper. 

In  a  general  way  crime  is  any  violation  of  law,  either  human 
or  divine.  This  includes  omission  of  things  commanded  as  well 
as  the  commission  of  things  forbidden.  It  includes  alsO'  the  com- 
mission of  offenses  against  the  divine  law  usually  designated  by 
the  generic  term  sin,  a  term  which,  while  embracing  ill-fla\^red 
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tran'sactions  of  every  character,  has  by  comiiTon  consent  taken,  a 
restricted  meaning'  ap'plying-  more  directly,  as  we  have  said,  to 
violations  of  the  laiWS  of  God. 

lit  will  be  noted  further  that  offenses  against  common  law  and 
those  against  divine  law  coincide  to  a  very  g^reat  degree.  This  is 
necessarily  the  case  since  our  commonj  statutes  are  largely  based 
upon  the  moral  code.  This  coincidence  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  moral  code  has  been  in  force  from,  time  immemorial,  and  to 
the  further  fact  that  its  principles  are  so  universal  and  so  divinely 
suited  to  the  needs  of  miankind  th'at  they  must  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  serve  as  the  foundation  upon  which  human  laws  are 
b-ased. 

As  I  have  intimated,  they  do  not  coincide  throughout  for  the 
-divine  law  states,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,'':  a  command,  or  law,  not  to  be  found  in  the  statutes  of  any 
Givirized  people,  even  those  possessing  the  highest  moral  develop- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  now^here  in  the  moral  law  can  be  found 
any  command  prohibiting  men  from  expectorating  upon  the  side- 
walk unless  it  may  be  seen  between  the  lines  where  we  read, 
"Dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the 
flesh,"  and  yet  it  is  a  violation  of  the  ordinances  of  many  munici- 
paHties  and  punishable  by  fine;  moreover,  it  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  an  offense  ag>ainst  common  decency,  which  would  be  a 
strontg  presumption  that  the  real  spirit  of  the  ordinance  has  grown 
out  of  the  passage  quoted  aJbove,  unless  it  be  reg-arded  as  a  protest 
against  the  literal  interpretation  of  that  other  passage  so  much 
quoted  by  a  certain  class,  "He  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy 
still." 

Divine  law  has  its  origin  in  the  relation  of  man  to  God  ,wihile 
human  law  has  grown  out  of  the  peculiar  relations  of  i.^an  to  his 
fellows,  and  the  necessity  of  observing  certain  rights  and  pro- 
prieties resultinig  from  the  association  of  man  in  communities,  and 
in  that  larger  association  or  coimimunity  which  we  call  the  state. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  in  this  p»aper  to  discuss  crime  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  violation  of  those  laws  enacted  for  the  regulation 
and  welfare  of  society  and  in  its  relation  to  education  and  cul- 
ture. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  time  to  observe,  for  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  it  later,  that  violation  of  law  may  be  properly 
classified  under  two  leading  forms — ^offenses  against  property  and 
person,  and  offenses  against  good  order.    This  distinction  needs 
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to  be  kept  in  mind  because  a  miisu'se  of  terms  like  a  misuse  of  sta- 
tistics is  liable  to  lead  to  confusion  in  results. 

In  referring  to  the  use  of  statistics,  Dr.  Harris,  the  very  able 
comimi'ssiioner  of  education,  tells  us  we  must  use  them  with  great 
care  since  ''each  quantitative  result  conceals  within  it  an  infinitude 

of  qualitative  factors  which  may  possibly  assist  in  the  product.'" 

To  illustrate:    O'ne  state  may  report  in  a  given  time  i,ooo  com- 
mitments, while  another  reports  but  500  for  the  same  period.  A 
close  exiamination  may  siiow  that  a  given  ofifense  in  the  first  state 
is  considered  serious  enough  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment, 
w'hile  in  the  other  it  is  punished,  if  at  all,  by  fine  only.    This  Ayaj 
really  the  case  in  i860  in  the  states  of  Mlassachu setts  and  Vii^inig,  7"  ^ 
where  it  was  shown  by  Carroll  D.  Wright  that  Massachusetts)  had 
158  offenses  recognized  as  crimes  while  Virginia  recogniz^  -WSiS^A 
108  such  offenses  punishable  at  law,  and,  furthermore,  se^r^^l  n.f 
tho'Se  piunishab'le  by  imprisonment  in  Mlassaohiisetts  were! 
able  by  fine  only  in  Virginia, 

It  will  further  be  found  that  the  state  having  the  highest  de" 
gree  of  culture  has  the  greatest  number  of  offenses  against  good 
order,  in  fact,  the  increasing  number  of  such  offenses  is  one  of 
the  certain  indications  of  advancing  education  anid  refinement. 

For  instance,  Mlasstachusetts  in  1850  committed  to  its  jails  and. 
prisons  8,761  persons.  In  1885,  when  it  had  made  surprising  ad- 
vances in  education  and  culture,  it  committed  26,651  persons, 
three  times  as  many  as  in  1850.  This  demanded  a  qualitative  ex- 
amination which  was  made  by  Mir.  Torry,  wiio  classified  crimes 
under  the  two  heads  heretofore  mentionedi — crimes  against  per- 
sons and  property  and  crimes  against  good  order.  His  investiga- 
tion showed  a  decrease  of  44  per  cent  in  serious  crimes,  while  the 
increase  had  been  in  the  offenses  against  good  order.  He  found, 
moreover,  that  the  crimes  against  good  order  were  mostly  cases 
of  drunkenness,  and  of  these  he  found  in  1850  only  3,341,  while  in 
1885  tihere  were  18,701.  It  was  observed  that,  with  the  elevation 
of  intelligence,  a  higher  standard  of  behavior  was  demanded  and 
the  greater  number  of  commitments  was  an  indication  not  ot  the 
deterioration  of  society,  but  its  reverse. 

Hence,  it  is  necessary,  as  we  have  said,  in  dealing  with  sta- 
tistics and  making  comparisons  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  crim- 
inal ratios  are  of  little  or  no  value  till  they  have  been  reduced  to 
the  same  denomination,  or,  until  the}^  are  so  conditioned  they  can 
be  looked  at  from  the  common  point  of  view. 

An  interesting  thing  in  the  study  of  crime  is  the  fact  that  its 
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origin  is  a  necessary  and  logical  outgrowth  of  the  evolution  of 
civilized  society.  Ais  we  have  just  shown,  the  greater  the  degree 
of  refinement  and  culture  the  greater  the  numiber  of  offenses  re- 
garded as  crimes;  and  so  the  reverse,  the  lower  and  more  degraded 
the  sooiad  conditions  are,  the  fewer  the  acts  which  are  regarded  as 
offenses  against  soiciety  and,  therefore,  subejct  to  punish- 
ment, for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  given  act  is  not  a 
crime,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  till  its  commission  is  pirohibited  by 
regularly  constituted  authority-  From'  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
crime  was  impossible  prior  to  the  establishment  of  \ajw.  We  are, 
therefore,  brought  face  to  face  with  the  startling  inference  that 
society  in  prohibiting,  under  penaity,  certain  acts  makes  possible 
those  crimes  for  which  it  punishes  the  offender.  Moreover,  the 
greater  the  number  of  restrictions  placed  on  the  actions  of  men, 
the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  or  the  liability  to  violate  them, 
either,  through  ignorance  or  malicious  intent,  or  both. 

The  first  laws  enacted  by  society  in  its  transition  from  a  bar- 
barous to  a  civilized  condition  are  those  for  the  protection  of  per- 
son and  property.  As  it  moves  on  to  higher  states  of  refinement 
it  begins  to  take  note  of  those  acts  that  offend  refined  taste  and 
polite  usages  and  so  enacts  laws  against  disorderly  conduct  and 
disgusting  practices.  As  society  moves  onward  and  upward 
towiard's  a  higher  plane  of  culture  some  of  its  members  fall  be- 
hind and  so  become  lawbreakers,  not  because  they  are  worse  than 
they  were  previously,  but  because  they  db  not  appreciate  and  read- 
ily submit  to  the  new  detmands  that  are  made  upon  them.  They 
are  not  educated  up  to  the  new  and  higher  standard  of  living. 

This  brings  us  lo  anotiher  thought,  the  one  that  will  be  the  key- 
note of  our  discussion,  namely  ,that  the  law-abiding  tendency  of 
men  is  based  upon  the  intelligent  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
others.  This  implies  intelligence  and  it  implies  also  moral  recti- 
tude. This  is  the  line  of  argument  that  led  Dr.  Edward  D.  Mlan's- 
field  in  his  report  for  1872  to  the  commissioner  of  education  to 
say,  "The  general  fact  is  shown,  beyond  doubt  or  controversy,  that 
ignorance  is  one  greait  cause  of  crimie,  and  that  in  elevating  the 
education  of  society,  both  religious  and  intellectual,  we  advance 
the  interests  of  society  by  diniinishing  crim'e.'' 

Dir.  H'arris,  on  the  same  question  says:  "These  facts,"  referr- 
ing to  the  statistics  given  by  E.  C-  Wines  from  his  investigations 
in  France,  "go  to  prove  that  even  a  slight  degree  of  education  has 
an  effect  to  lessen  the  tendency  of  crime.'' 

S^ieaking  of  the  moral  element  as  a  factor  in  reducing  crime, 
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Mr.  Darnell,  keeper  of  the  Georg^ia  penitenitiary,  says:  "Of  all 
reformatory  agencies  religion  is  first  im  importance  because  most 
potent  in  its  actions  on  the  human  heart  and  life.  "Education,'' 
he  continues,  "is  also  one  of  the  vital  powers  in  the  reformation 
of  fallen  men  and  women,  who  have  g-ene rally  sinned  through  the 
influence  of  some  form  of  ignortanc'e  conjoined  with  vice.  Its  ten- 
dency is  to  quicken  the  intellect,  expel  old  thoughts,  give  new 
ideas,  supply  material  for  meditation,  inspire  self-respect,  support 
pride  of  character,  ex'oite  tO'  hig-her  aims,  open  fresh  fields  of  ex- 
ertion, minister  to  social  and  personal  improvement  and  afiford  a 
healthful  siubstitute  for  low  and  vicious  amusements." 

The  influence  growing  out  of  this  discussion  is  irresistable, 
namely,  that  if  society  moves  up  and  away  from  its  ancient  and 
degraded  moorings,  as  we  have  shown  that  it  does,  it  owes  it  to 
those  whose  intellectual  and  moral  natures  are  duller  and,  there- 
fore, less  able  to  appreciate  new  conditions  and  less  inclined  to 
accept  them,  to  inform  their  intellects  and  inspire  their  souls  that 
they  may  strive  to  attain  the  better  mode  of  living.  In  short, 
society  owes  to  the  mental  and  moral  weaklings  (the  probable 
criminals)  mental  and  moral  uplift,  (education)  and,  if  it  fails  to 
respond  to  their  need,  it  is  in  no  small  degree  responsible  for  the 
commission  of  of¥ense'S  that  will  inevitably  follow. 

That  a  broad  and  liberal  education  of  the  head,  the  heart  and 
the  hand  is  a  specific  against  crime  I  shall  boldly  assert  and  en- 
deavor to  substantiate  by  ample  and  indisputable  evidence. 

Ajmong  the  great  educators  of  our  country,  none  have  been 
more  capable  or  devoted  to  the  work  than  Horace  M<ann.  In 
making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  question,  he  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  large  number  of  noted  educators  of  his  time  the  fol- 
lowing hypothetical  question  : 

"Sho'uld  all  our  schools  be  kept  by  teachers  of  high  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities  and  should  all  the  children  in  the  community 
be  brought  within  these  schools  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  from 
the  age  of  fonr  to  sixteen  years  *  *  then,  what 
percentage  of  such  children  as  you  have  had  under  your  care 
could,  in  yonr  opinion,  be  so  educated  and  trained  that  their  ex- 
istence in  going  out  into  the  world  would  be  a  l)enefit  and  not  a 
detriment,  an  honor  and  not  a  shame,  to  societ}-? 

Replies  to  this  question  were  received  from  many  of  the  most 
noted  men  of  the  time,  includinig  Dr.  P'age,  of  the  State  Normal 
school  of  A.lbany,  Dr.  Adams  of  Boston,  Jacob  Abbott  of  Xew 
York,  F.  A.  Andrews  of  Connecticut,  Roger  S.  Howard  of  A'er- 
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mont  and  others,  and  it  was  the  overwheliming  testimony  of  these 
distinguished  men  that  under  the  con'ditions  giiven,  less  than  i  per 
cent  of  the  children  would  fail  to  become  intellig-ent,  law-albidinp^ 
and  useful  citizens. 

The  implication  here  that  education  of  the  head  and  the  heart 
as  well  are  potent  factors  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  is  one  that 
cannot  be  successfully  resisted.  In  fact,  it  is  boddly  stated  by  Dr. 
Mansfield,  who  says:  "The  general  fact  is  apparent  that  educa- 
tion is  a  force  restraining  vice  and  crime-"  'Mbre  specifically  he 
states  that  "When  it  is  purely  intellectual,  it  restrains  by  teaching 
the  truth  expressed  in  the  homely  proverb-  'Honesty  is  the  best 
policy;'  where  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  Christian  education,  it 
teaches  not  only  the  restraint  of  the  intellect,  but  the  higher  re- 
straint of  conscience.'  ' 

It  has  been  claimed  that  where  the  intellectual  side  has  been 
trained  and  the  moral  element  neglected  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  coarser  forms  of  crime,  such  as  theft,  robbery  and  the  like  to 
be  changed  to  those  more  genteel  foirms  such  as  forgery  and  em- 
bezzlement or  breach  of  trust.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  this 
is  true,  although  the  claim  has  been  boldly  challenged,  but  there  is 
no  challenging  the  statement  that  a  wholesome  development  of 
the  conscience,  as  well  as  the  intellect,  produces  the  most  exalted 
type  of  law-abiding  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Before  passing  to  a  fuller  examination  of  the  relations  of  educa- 
tion and  crime,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  another  cause  which 
contributes  to  the  prevalence  of  crime,  najmcly,  want  of  capacity. 
Ricihard  Grant  White  tells  us  that  "Want,  if  not  the  parent  of 
vice,  is  at  least  its  faithful  foster  mother."  This  "is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  It  is  misleading  in  that 
want  is  the  result  of  other  causes,  and  so  at  most  could  but  be 
the  apparent  cause  of  vise.  Want  is  the  result  of  misfortune  in 
lousiness,  or  incapacity,  or  botli.  It  puts  man  under  great  mental 
and  financial  strain,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  strain  and  with  the 
hope  of  relieving  it,  he  commits  oi¥enses  agadnst  bis  fellows  and 
against  the  state.  If  the  crime,  therefore,  be  committed  because 
of  the  pressure  of  want  resulting  from  incapacity,  it  would  not  be 
difficult,  in  most  cases,  to  show  that  the  want  of  capacity  was  due 
to  lack  of  mental  discipline  or  inherited  weakness,  hence,  we  are 
brought  back  again  to  ignorance  and  intellectual  leaness  as  the 
chief  cause  of  crime. 

Before  advancing  some  statistics  bearing  on  the  relation  of 
ignorance  to  crime,  I  desire  to  submiit  some  startling  facts  drawn 
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from  so'oiological  studies  l)y  parties  wlio'se  ability  to  i^atlicr  facts, 
and  whose  honesty  in  drawing  ooncilusions  will  not  be  (|uestioned. 

In  the  study  of  the  crime  problem  there  has  prol)ably  never  been 
a  more  thoroug'h  and  fruitful  investigation  than  that  carried  on 
by  R.  A.  Dugdaile,  of  New  York,  in  which  he  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  history  of  a  remarkable  family  of  criminals  which  he 
called  the  "J^^^^'s/'  though  this  was  not  their  real  name;  and  then 
in  deligiitfu'l  contrast,  is  that  wonderful  account  of  the  Jonathan 
Edwards  family,  written  by  E.  A.  Winship,  editor  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education-  The  one  shows  the  pitiable  results 
of  ignorance,  the  other  the  magndfiicent  fruits  of  Chrsitian  educa- 
tion. 

The  Jukes  family  was  of  good,  old  Dutch  stock  transiplanted  in 
New  York  in  1730  and  surrounded  by  an  environment  out  of 
which  has  come  many  of  the  illns'trioiis  names  that  graice  the  pages 
of  American  history.  But  Max,  the  father  of  the  1,200  descend- 
ants whose  career  we  shall  set  forth,  was  a  jolly  fellow,  who  dis- 
liked work,  detested  study,  was  destitute  of  ambition  and  whose 
chief  desire  was  to  hunt,  tell  and  listen  to  racy  stories,  drink 
whiskey  and  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  companions  whose  tastes  were 
simiilar  to  his  own,  and  who  ,like  himself,  longed  to  be  free  from 
the  restraints  of  society  and  the  laws  it  imposed  for  the  protection 
and  general  welfare  of  its  members.  This  demoralizing  tendency 
he  transmitted  to  his  numerous  descendants  whose  history  fills  one 
of  the  darkest  pages  in  the  annals  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  other  family,  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  was  of  Welsh 
origin,  coming  down  through  English  channels,  transplanted  in 
1703  in  the  rugged  environments  of  New  I^ngland  wihither  they 
had  come,  as  had  the  ancestors  of  the  Jukes  in  New  York,  to  ob 
tain  that  wholesome  freedom  which  was  denied  them  in  the  old 
home  across  the  seas.  But  unlike  M'ax,  the  father  of  the  Jukes, 
Jonathan  Edwards  was  a  man  of  pure  heart,  of  keen  intellect,  of 
lofty  ambition,  of  tremendous  wall  power  and  untiring  industry  in 
carrying  out  the  mighty  purposes  which  were  conceived  in  the  pro- 
found depths  of  his  matchless  soul.  These  were  the  predominant 
characteristics  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  they  indicate  the  mag- 
nificent heritage  he  bequeathed  to  the  1,400  descendants  whose 
wonderful  achievements  have  been  so  graphically  portrayed  hy 
Mr.  Winship,  and  which  he  attributes  directly  to  the  possc>sion  of 
moral  and  intellectual  culture. 

Without  entering  into  details  I  shall  give  the  facts  which  were 
discovered  in  the  investig-ation  of  Messrs.  Dugdale  and  Winship, 
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leaving  3^011  to  draw  such  inferences  as  the  facts  may  warrant. 

Oif  the  1,200  descendants  of  Mlax,  the  father  of  the  Jukes,  not 
one  possessed  the  equivalent  of  a  commoni  school  education  and 
not  one  who  did  not  defy  and  antagonize  the  church.  Not  more 
than  20  ever  learned  a  trade  and  10  of  those  learned  it  within  prison 
walls.  Not  one  was  ever  elected  to  a  public  office  or  entered  pro- 
fessional life.  None  read  anything  that  might  be  called  good 
book's,  much  less  wrote  them.  'Not  one  ever  entered  the  army  or 
navy  in  defense  of  his  country.  The  family  did  not  migrate  as 
ambitious,  aspiring  men  usually  do,  but  nested  and  stagnated  and 
festered  in  the  samie  haunts  for  one  hunidred  and  fifty  years- 
Four  hundred  and  forty,  or  one  in  three,  suffered  from  vicious 
diseases;  300,  or  one  in  four,  died  in  infancy  from  neglect  and  pri- 
vation; 400  were  physiically  wrecked  in  early  life  by  dissipation. 
Seven  of  the  number  were  murderers;  60  were  habitual  thieves; 
130  were  convicted  more  or  less  often  of  crimes,  while  310  were 
professional  paupers,  who  spent  in  the  aggregate  2,300  years  in 
almshouses. 

The  farjiiiy  never  added  anything  of  value  to  society  or  the 
state,  but  on  the  contrary  cost  the  state  in  prosecutions,  ahiis- 
houses,  relief,  maintenance  in  prison,  depredation  and  destruction 
of  property,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways,  over  $1,300,000-  Mir. 
Dugdaie  so  well  says:  "Over  a  million  and  a  quanter  of  dollars  of 
loss,  caused  by  a  single  family  1,200  strong,  without  reckoning 
the  cash  paid  for  whiskey,  or  taking  into  account  the  entailment  of 
pauperism  and  crime  of  the  survivors  in  siucceeding  generations, 
and  the  incurable  diseases,  idiocy  and  insanity  growing  out  of  this 
debauchery  and  reaching  further  than  we  can  calculate." 

'Tt  is  getting  time,"  he  says,  ''to  ask,  do  our  courts,  our  laws, 
our  almshouses  and  our  jails  deal  with  the  question  presented?'' 

Of  the  other  family  in  wthich  discipiine  of  mind  and  culture  of 
heart  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  summary  of  achievements  : 

Of  the  1,400  descendants  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  285  were  col 
lege  graduates;  many  had  liberal  educations  obtained  in  seminaries 
and  academies,  wbile  all  had  the  equivalent  of  a  good  common 
school  education.  The  great  majority  were  commjunicants  in 
churches,  while  practically  all  were  believers  in  and  supporters  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Thirteen  were  co'llege  presidents  presiding 
for  years  over  Yale,  Princeton,  Hamilton,  Amherst,  the  University 
of  California,  the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  Litchfield  (Conn.) 
Law  School,  the  Columbia  Law  School  and  the  Andover  Tlieoiog- 
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ical  Seminary.  Sixty-five  have  been  colleg'e  professors,  30  judges, 
over  100  lawyers  and  over  100  clergymen,  missionaries,  ere. 

Eighty  have  held  high  official  positions,  siic'h  as  legislators,  gov- 
ernors, state  officers,  representatives  in  foreign  countries,  repre- 
sentatives in  congress,  United  States  senators  and  one  has  been 
vice-president. 

Seventy-five  have  been  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  60  have 
been  authors,  among  the  later  ones,  Winston  Churchill,  the  author 
of  Richard  Carvel,  while  hundreds  of  the  family  have  been  bank 
ers,  merchants,  contractors,  superintendients  of  great  business  en- 
terprises, physicians  and  superintendents  of  asylums  for  the  care 
and  healing  of  the  unfortunate.  Fifteen  railway  systems  and 
steamship  lines  have  had  members  of  this  family  as  presidents  or 
managers,  while  many  of  its  memibers  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  line  of  invention.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  great 
industrial  enterprise  , moral  movement  or  learned  profession  in 
whidh  members  of  this  family  have  not  been  associated  and  al- 
ways with  credit  to  themselves  and  advantaige  to  the  enterprise  or 
profession. 

Among  the  descendants  of  Jonathan  EdiWards  there  is  no  record 
of  a  single  pauper,  or  profligate,  not  a  known  conr^iction  for  crime, 
scarcely  an  arrest  for  offense  against  the  state,  save  that  of  Aaron 
Burr,  and  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him  he  was  acquitted 
by  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land.  Not  a  murdered  is  to  be 
found  among  the  whole  number,  not  a  record  of  a  fatal  quarrel 
save  the  duel  between  Burr  and  Hamilton,  which  constitutes  the 
only  blot  on  the  radiant  page  of  history  written  by  this  illustrious 
family-  On  the  other  hand  the  pages  of  our  country's  history  are 
illuminated  by  such  names  as  Edwards  of  Union  college,  the 
Diwig^ts  of  Columbia  and  Yale,  Wbolsey,  the  theologian,  Oilman 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  Hoadley  of  New  York,  Churchill,  the  autlior  of 
Richard  Carvel,  Park  of  Andover,  Sedgv^^ick,  the  gallant  hero  who 
fell  on  the  bloody  field  of  Antietam,  Ingersoll,  the  noted  divine, 
Gates  of  Amherst,  Whitney,  the  inventor,  Dewey  the  great  sur- 
geon, and  scores  of  others  who  have  added  honor  and  luster  to 
every  position  they  have  filled,  and  vitality  and  energy  to  every 
movement  with  which  they  have  been  identified. 

Can  it  be  possible,  we  ask,  that  the  difference  in  the  history  of 
these  two  families  is  due  to  education  and  culture  in  one  case 
and  to  its  absence  in  the  other? 

Let  us  see  what  evidence  educational  statistics  g^ive  us  bearing 
on  this  point,  and  to  be  certain  that  we  avoid  peculiar  local  con- 
ditions we  shall  take  large  areas  widely  separated.    In  turning  to 
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staitistics  I  am  reminded  of  the  old  sa}^!!!^  that  "figures  will  not 
lie/'  and  then  of  that  later  and  just  as  truthful  statement  that 
"liars  will  figure";  but  in  spiite  of  the  distrust  with  which  we  have 
conie  to  regard  tables  of  statistics,  and  in  spite  of  the  shameful 
manner  in  whidh  they  are  often  distorted,  they  do  give  a  wonderful 
insig'ht  into  the  conditions  and  tendencies  of  society  enabling  us 
to  determine  many  things  that  are  both  intere'sting  and  valuable. 

First  let  us  examine  conditionis  in  France,  where  Dr.  E.  A. 
Wines,  whom  we  have  already  refered  tO'  ,has  made  extensive  in- 
vestigations. This  gentleman,  while  traveling  through  that  coun 
try  in  1871  in  the  employ  of  our  governiment,  propounded  a  series 
of  questions  bearing  upon  the  relation  of  ignorance  to  crime,  and 
being  a  man  of  matchless  ability  and  unqiuestio-ned  integrity  his 
figures  may  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  reliable.  M'r.  Wines 
found  that  the  total  number  of  arrests  during  the  two  years,  1867- 
1869  was  444,133.  Of  this  num'ber  442,194  were  illiterate.  Nbw 
the  total  population  of  France  at  this  time  was  36,000,000  ,of  which. 
practicaHy  one-half  was  educated  and  one-half  illiterate.  We 
find,  therefore,  that  froim  the  18,000,000  of  the  illiterate  population 
there  were  442,194  arrests,  and  from  the  18,000,000  educated  peo- 
ple only  1,939.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  illiterates  fur- 
nished 226  times  more  than  their  proportion  of  the  criminals  for 
the  given  time. 

Since  that  time  government  aid  to^  the  schools  of  the  country 
has  reduced  the  percentage  oi  illiteracy  from  50  per  cent  in  1869 
to  36  per  cent  in  1872.  But  as  late  as  1886  18  1-2  per  cent  of  those 
who  married  were  unable  to  sign  their  names  to  the  marriage  reg- 
ister- 
Some  conception  of  the  moral  couditioni  oi  France  at  this  time 
may  be  had  from  the  statement  of  Mlalte  Brun,  the  scientific  geo- 
grapher, who  informs  us  that  in  1870  there  were  900,000  births,  of 
whidh  74,000,  or  8  per  cent,  were  illegitimate — that  is,  every  thir- 
teenth child  was  illegitimate.  At  the  same  time  the  percentage  of 
suicides  in  Paris  wias  200  fold  greater  than  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

While  these  statistics  on  illegitimacv  and  suicide  are  given  with 
the  implied  inference  that  they  are  tlie  result  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  people,  I  do  not  find  that  the  high  percentage  of  these  crimes 
are  necessarily  the  efifect  of  the  low  per  cent  O'f  illiteracy.  In  fact, 
it  seems  to  me  their  causes  must  be  traced  to  other  sources. 

Let  us  notice  the  effect  of  education  on  crime  in  England. 
During  tlie  decade  of  1 841 -1850  there  were  220,000  children  at- 
tending school,  and  at  the  same  time  there  were  annually  24,300 
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convictioiis.  In  1887,  about  forty  years  later,  the  nunTber  of  chil- 
dren attending  school  had  increased  to  4,019,000,  twenty  times  tlie 
former  numibei,  while  the  number  of  annual  convictions  had  fallen 
of¥  from  24,300  to  12,150 — a  decrease  of  50  per  cent. 

In  1838  Judge  Coleridge  caiHed  attention  to  these  facts  and 
some  time  after  this  the  committee  report  of  the  H'ouse  of  Com- 
mons contained  the  following:  "We  find  that  the  neglect  of  edu- 
cation cau'ses  much  crime  that  might  be  avoided." 

Dr.  M'ulhali,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  and  most  trustworthy 
statisticians,  says:  "The  growth  of  crime  has  been  m'aterialiy 
checked  of  late  years  by  industrial  s'choo'ls  and  reformatories  * 
*  *  *  the  first  for  vagrants  and  disorderly  children,  the  second 
for  youthful  criminals." 

Of  the  value  of  industrial  training,  to  which  Dr.  M'ulhali  refers, 
I  desire  to  speak  later. 

The  same  effect  of  education  on  the  prevalence  of  crime  was 
noticed  in  Ireland,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement 
given  by  t'he  samie  gentleman  whom  we  have  just  quoted:  In  the 
years  from  1851  to  i860  a  little  over  20,000  children  were  attend- 
ing school  while  the  annual  convictionis  were  7,705.  In  1887  the 
number  of  children  attending  sichool.  bad  increased  to  513,000,  an 
increase  of  25  fold,  while  the  annual  convictions  had  decreased  to 
1,412,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  previous  number- 
In  Belgium  we  find  that  the  20  per  cent  of  illiterate  population 
furnish  49  per  cent  of  the  criminals,  or,  in  other  words,  practically 
one-half  of  all  criminal's  come  from  the  illiterate  fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

In  Switzerland,  based  upon  their  ability  to  write,  95  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  are  educated  and  5  per  cent  illiterate,  and 
yet  this  5  per  cent  of  illiterates  furnishes  between  70  and  80  per 
cent  of  the  criminals  of  the  country. 

The  same  rule  holds  true  in  the  United;  States.  In  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  there  are  twelve  times  as  many  criminals  from 
the  illiterate  as  from  an  equal  number  who  are  educated. 

In  the  central  west,  3  1-2  per  cent  of  the  population  are  illiterate, 
while  46  per  cent  of  the  criminals  are.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  illiterate  furnish  thirteen  times  their  share  of  the  crimi- 
nals. 

In  the  far  west  and  the  Pacific  section,  which  includes  our  own 
state,  the  returns  give  the  illiteracy  of  the  entire  population  as 
3  per  cent  and  of  all  the  criminals  as  31  per  cent.  Hence  the  il- 
literate furnish  over  ten  times  their  quota  of  the  criminals. 
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In  the  southern  states,  owing  to  the  great  nutober  of  ignorant 
colored  population,  the  illiteracy  is  22  per  cent  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, but  these  furnish  60  per  cent,  or  very  nearly  three  times 
their  quota  of  the  criminials.  In  short,  it  is  the  well  nigh  universal 
testimony  of  men  and  of  statistics  that  the  illiterate  population  of 
the  various  countries  furnish  from  three  to  twelve  or  fourteen 
times  more  criminals  than  come  from  a  like  number  of  the  edu- 
cated people. 

Richard  Grant  White  in  his  famous  article  published  in  the 
North  A'merican  Review  in  December,  1880,  attempts  to  shbfw 
that  in  highly  educated  New  England  the  native  illiterate  whites 
were  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  312,  wMle  in  the  southern  states 
the  proportion  was  i  to  12.  And  yet  he  affirms  that  crime,  pau- 
perism and  insanity  were  greater  among  the  educated  New  Eng- 
landers  than  the  ignorant  whites  of  the  south,  the  proportion 
being  i  to  25  in  favor  of  the  illiterate  whites  of  the  south. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Whites'  figures  miay  not  be  incorrect, 
but  the  weakness  of  his  presentation  lies  in  a  fact  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  namiely,  that  the  more  highly  educated  and 
cultured  a  people  becomes  ,the  greater  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
conduct,  and  hence  the  greater  the  number  oif  poissible  violations 
of  law.  To  make  his  coimpiariso'n  valuable,  Mr.  White  should  have 
compared  the  number  of  violiations  of  similar  laws  in  tlie  two  sec- 
tions- 

He  could  have  taken  a  more  striking  illustration  still  by  com- 
paring New  England  with  her  less  than  i  per  cent  of  ignorant 
people  an'd  her  2,459  criminals  confined  in  the  penitentiaries,  with 
one  of  the  savage  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  not  a  single  man  of 
whom  could  read  or  write,  and  not  a  single  one  of  whom  ever  has 
served  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  as  a  result  of  being  convicted  of 
crime.  From  this  comparison  he  would  have  drawn  the  logical 
conclusion  that  within  the  borders  of  this  Central  African  state, 
life  and  property  were  safer  and  the  standard  of  behavior 
higher  than  within  the  boundaries  of  New  England, 
where  nearly  2,500  persons  "were  convicted  of  crime. 

Another  factor  which  contributes  to  the  production  of  criminals 
is  a  lack  of  some  profession  or  trade  by  means  of  which  one  may 
earn  his  living. 

Dr.  Harris,  who  has  made  a  careful  investigation  of  this  phase 
of  the  subject  states  that  of  2,383  prisoners  in  Pennsylvania  during 
the  decade  from  1870  to  1880  only  433,  or  18  per  cent,  had  been 
taught  to  earn  their  living  in  some  gainful  occupation.    These  433 
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criminals  came  fr'om  the  industrial  classes,  which  represent  34  per 
cent  of  the  entire  popiilation,  while  the  1,950  criminals  came  from 
the  non-industrial  classes,  which  represent  66  per  cent  of  the 
entire  piopulation.  From  this  we  see  that  the  non -industrial 
classes  furnish  more  than  twice  their  proportion  of  the  criminals. 

Again,  from  i860  to  1870  there  were  in  the  prisons  of  Philadel- 
phia 1,605  prisoners,  of  whom  1,217,  or  76  per  cent,  had  no  regular 
means  of  earning  a  living.  The  entire  number  of  people  engagefl 
in  industrial  pursuits  represent  34  per  cent  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, while  those  not  so  engaged  represent  66  per  cent.  We  there- 
fore see  that  in  this  case  the  class  of  people  with  nO'  regular  busi- 
ness furnished  one  and  one-third  times  their  quota  of  prisoners. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  enter  into  an  argument  to  prove 
that  the  above  cases  represent  the  general  rule,  namely,  that  the 
absence  of  some  legitimate  oeupation  in  which  one  may  earn  his 
living  is  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  criminals. 

The  want  of  a  regularly  adopted  line  of  productive  industry  re- 
sults^ or  has  a  strong  tendency  to  result  in  poverty,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  poverty,  as  we  have  stated  before,  surrounds  m.en  with 
the  temptation  to  relieve,  or  try  to  relieve,  even  by  illegitimate 
means,  the  financial  and  mental  strain  and  thus  leads  them — al- 
most forces  them — to  the  commission  of  crime. 

Society,  to  meet  the  highest  demands  made  upon  it,  must  be 
composed  of  intelligent,  resourceful  men  and  women.  Such  men 
and  women  are  not  the  result  of  chance,  but  they  are  the  result  of 
a  system  of  wise,  rationail  and  persistent  intellectual  training. 
This  training  society  miust  give  to  its  youth  or  see  them  degener- 
ate into  criminals,  paupers  or  helpless  innocents.  The  great  in- 
stitutions for  educating  the  rising  generation  are,  according  to 
Dr-  Harris,  the  home,  the  church,  the  state  and  the  vocation.  The 
greatest  agency  brouglht  in  to  reinforce  these,  is  the  school.  In 
fact  this  agency  which  should  be  regarded  as  a  secondary,  has 
come  to  be  relied  upon  as  the  primary  factor  in  the  great  work  of 
intellectual  training.  Society  has,  therefore,  placed  upon  the 
school  the  gravest  responsi'bilities  and  in  so  doing  has  assumed, 
willingly  or  otherwise,  greater  o'b'ligations  in  the  way  of  its  finan- 
cial and  moral  support. 

If  intelligence  and  culture  are  essential  to  the  hig^hest  good  of 
society,  then  it  is  incumibent  upon  society  to  see  that  not  only  a 
part  but  that  all  receive  the  benefits  of  school  training.  That  the 
necessity  of  this  is  fully  recognized  in  theory  is  evidenced  by  the 
compulsory  school  law  that  has  been  enacted,  in  this  and  other 
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states,  but  that  it  is  not  practically  recognized  is  shown  by  the 
indifference  to  its  enforcement. 

The  non-attendance  resulting  from  want  of  interes't  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  truancy  on  the  part  of  pupils  results  in  large  num- 
bers of  boys  and  girls,  especially  in  our  large  cities  and  towns, 
being  rapidly  and  certainly  schooled  on  the  streets  and  in  haunts 
of  vice  for  the  lives  of  criminals,  paupers  and  pro'stitutes 

The  'provisions  of  the  school  law  are  ample  to  provide  for  all. 
The  buildings  erected,  the  teachers  employed,  the  facilities  fur- 
nished and  the  taxes  collected  are  sufficient  to  edticate  the  entire 
school  population  and  these  things  ought  to  be. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  for  the  state  to  tax  Mr.  A.  on  the  basis 
of  educating  all  of  school  age,  and  then  permitting  from  6  to  20 
per  cent  of  them  not  only  to  absent  themselves  from  school,  but 
to  place  themselves  under  such  vicious  influences  as  shall  convert 
them  into  criminals,  and  then  tax  him  again  for  their  apprehension 
and  conviction  and  after  conviction  to  support  them  in  the  jail  or 
penitentiary. 

The  non-attendants  of  the  school  are  a  growing  menace  to  the 
state  and  to^  society  and  are  destined  to  become  a  grevious  burden 
to  the  taxpayers. 

From  every  conceivable  standfpoint — ^that  of  the  individual's 
own  best  interests,  the  general  welfare  of  the  cominunity  and  the 
prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  the  state,  there  is  urgent  reason  to 
desire  that  every  individiual  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  be  given 
a  thorough,  practical  education. 

In  fairness  to  those  who  support  the  schools,  in  the  interests 
of  economy  and  for  its  own  self-preservation  the  state  should  put 
its  strong  hand  on  the  truant  and  incorrigible  and  give  them  a 
training  for  good  citizenship.  It  is  more  rational,  more  economical 
and  more  humane  to  educate  children  than  to  prosecute  and  pun- 
ish them  after  it  has  permitted  them  tO'  develop  into  criminals. 

Had  I  time  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  question  of  parental 
sohoois — >the  new  movement  to  provide  for  the  schooling  of 
truants  and  refractory  characters.  But  on  this  fruitful  subject  I  will 
only  say,  the  reform  school  may  be  a  good  place  for  youthful  crim- 
inals, but  is  it  a  good  place  for  those  who'  are  troublesome,  but  not 
to  the  point  of  criminality?  Is  it  a  good  thing  to  put  boys  and 
girls  who  are  guilty  of  their  first  indiscretions  into  an  institution 
that  compels  them  to  associate  with  hard  characters,  that  offers  few, 
if  any,  incentives  to  a  better  life,  and  that  forever  taints  their  good 
name  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  incarcerated  in 
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an  institiitton  for  the  reception  and  detention  of  criminals?  Would 
it  not  be  more  humame  and  more  effective  in  the  g-reat  work  of 
reformation  to  place  these  boys  and  girls  in  the  parental  or  truant 
school,  where  they  could  be  kept  from  the  evil  influences  of  the 
street,  and  where  some  great,  warm-hearted  man  or  woman  could 
win  them  from  their  evil  ways  and  build  them  up  into  self-res/j^ect- 
ing  law-abiding  citizens? 

In  the  next  place,  I  am  impressed  with  the  belief  that  there 
should  be  a  hio^her  standard  of  morality  taug'ht  in  the  public 
schools.  I  do  mot  mean  creed,  or  doigima,  or  religion  in  the  re- 
stricted meaning  of  the  term — all  this  is  the  work  of  the  church — 
but  I  do  mean  that  a  child  should  be  taught  to  feel  a  profound  love 
for  his  country,  a  love  that  does  not  need  fire  crackers  and  brass 
bands  to  make  it  a  controlling  power  in  his  life;  I  mean  that  a 
child  should  be  taught  to  recognize  and  rCspe'ct  the  rights  of 
others  and  to  do.this  not  because  it  is  polite,  or  because  he  is  com- 
manded to  do  so,  but  because  it  is  in  harmiony  with  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice.  I  bdieve  children  should  be  given  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  truth,  higher  conceptions  of  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  comimiunity  and  citizens  O'f  the  state,  a  hatred  of 
coarseness,  vulgarity  and  profanity,  a  deep  respect  for  honest  toil, 
aiid  with  all  and  above  all  a  reverence  for  God  and  his  laws. 

I  have  no  patience  with  that  doctrine  wliich  holds  that  the 
teacher  has  done  her  whole  duty  when  she  has  taught' the  mere 
facts  of  the  text  book.  We  have  read  that  "a  man  nuay  smile  and 
smile  and  be  a  villain  still/  'and  so  a  teacher  may  teach  the  book 
and  teach  the  book  and  be  a  curse  to  her  pupils  and  a  scourge 
in  the  community.  Character  is  more  than  scholarship  ;  true  man- 
hood and  womanhood  more  than  mere  intellectual  shrewdness 
and  a  warm,  sympathetic  heart,  burning  with  a  desire  to  help  some 
needy  brother  or  sister,  more  than  a  polished  refinement  and  af- 
fected gentility. 

Another  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  for  a  moment  is  the 
industrial  question  in  its  relation  to  crime  as  well  as  to  g-oua  citiz- 
enship. 

I  have  already  shown  in  this  paper  that  the  want  of  some  reg- 
ular means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  is  a  cause  of  crime.  I  de- 
sire at  this  point  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  so  many 
persons  having  no  g-ainful  occupation  and  to  see  if  it  is  in  any  \vay 
related  to  our  system  of  education. 

The  education  of  a  child  consists  in  so  relating  him  to  objects, 
relations  and  conditions  that,  through  his  own  intellectual  ac- 
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tivity,  his  mind  shall  receive  a  multiplicity  oi  impressions  each  of 
which  shall  be  the  subject  of  reflectioin  and  thought  and  each  hav- 
ing its  appropriate  form  of  expression.  As  a  rule  this  expression 
finds  form-,  often  very  faulty,  in  speech  and  writing.  He  is  con- 
sidered a  good  pupil  who'  can  study  a  lesson  and  recite  it  glibly, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  speech'  or  language  is  but  one  of 
the  forms,  in  fact  one  of  the  lesser  and  more  transient  forms  of 
expression,  for  the  hand  is  the  medium  through  which  man  finds 
the  chief  means  of  self-expression  and  that  form,  as  well,  which 
is  most  productive,  most  permanent  and  most  powerful  in  influ- 
encing humandty.  Through  the  organs  oi  speech  man  expresses 
himself  in  singling  and  oral  language,  but  through  the  hand  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  find  enduring  form  in  written  language, 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  creations  of  the  mind  worked  out  into  material 
form  through  the  dexterity  of  the  hand  that  man  creates  his  most 
enduring  monuments,  provides  for  his  material  weli^are  and  im- 
presses himself  most  favorably  and  forcibly  upon  human  society. 

If  education  has  a  specific  object  it  must  be  to  make  man  mas- 
ter of  himself,  to  develop  all  his  possibilities,  all  his  powers  and 
to  make  these  powers  effective  in  accomplishing  necessary  and 
desirable  results- 

This  involves  two  distinct  forms  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
mind  to  think  logically  and  of  the  hand  to  construct  accurately 
and  speedily.  In  other  words,  the  great  purpose  of  education  is 
to  teach  the  child,  to  think  and  to  do. 

Napoleon,  Angelo,  Lincoln,  Mbrse  and  a  thousand  others  have 
been  great  men,  not  because  they  could  think  great  thoughts,  but 
because  they  could  both  think  great  thoughts  and  perform  great 
deeds. 

The  great  trouble  with  many  of  our  schools  is  we  teach  pupils 
to  think  merely  instead  of  teaching  them  to  think  and  to  act. 

The  education  of  the  hand — ^giving  it  accuracy,  speed  and  ex- 
pertness  in  putting  into  forms  of  beauty,  grace  and  utility  the 
creations  of  a  trained  mind — ^is  tO'  be  the  next  great  advance  move- 
ment in.  rational  education. 

The  manual  training  movement,  with  all  its  faults  and  imper- 
fections, is  a  step  in  this  direction.  The  movement  of  J.  Liberty 
Tadd  is  an  effort  tO'  solve  the  problem.  The  construction  work  in 
our  schoo'ls  is  another  indication  of  the  thought  movement  in  this 
direction. 

But  the  point  to  which  I  am  coming  is  this,  that  thousands  of 
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persionis,  supposedly  edircated,  drift  inito  helplessness,  idleness, 
vicioiisness  and  crime,  becau'se  they  find  themselves  unable  to  use 
their  hand's  to  any  effective  purpose  in  workiing  out  the  material 
pro'blemis  which  sooner  or  later  coinne  to  every  man. 

A  system,  of  educiation  which  will  have  in  it  fewer  "ologies," 
fewer  fads  and  fanicies,  less  nonsense  and  more  "horse  sense," 
which  will  train  the  mind  and  the  heart,  wihich  will  give  to  our 
young  people  thought,  piirpose,  aim,  ambition,  a  true  conception 
of  life,  and  then  above  all  trained  hands  to  succesisfully  execute  the 
coniceptions  of  the  mind,  to  put  into  practical  ,miaterial  form  the 
plans  which  they  coniceive — such  an  edu'eation  will  produce  more 
manly  men  and  more  womanly  women,  decrease  crime  by  making 
men  resourceful  and  successful  in  businesis  and  so  do  much  to 
solve  the  great  crime  problem  of  the  day. 

William  I.  Crane  in  an  article  entitled  "A  plea  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Hand,"  says,  ''Such  manual  training,"  referring  to  that 
advoicated  in  his  article,  "will  result  in  the  almost  complete  ces- 
sation of  crime,  for  it  will  replace  evil  tendencies  with  good  ten- 
dencies— the  tendency  resulting  from  a  feeling  of  active  usefulness 
to  one's  self  and  society." 

Mlanual  training,  not  as  it  is  practiced  in  many  schools,  but  in 
its  truest  and  higihest  sense  has  a  two-fold  purpose:  (i.)  It  should 
g'ive  a  boy  or  girl  control  of  his  hands  making  them  efficient  in 
putting  into  tangible,  permanent  formi  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind.  It  is  the  mind  and  the  hand  working  in  perfect  harmony, 
the  one  supplementing  the  other  and  the  it  wo  giving  to  the  person 
that  perfect  control  of  all  his  powers  that  is  essential  to  perfect 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

In  the  second  place,  and  fully  as  important  if  not  more  so,  it 
should  put  the  individual  in  the  right  attitude  to  the  great  ques- 
tion of  laJbor.  It  has  been  charged,  and  with  some  reason,  that 
our  system  of  education  has  a  strong  tendency  to  make  young 
people  averse  to  manual  toil,  that  those  who  go  into  our  schools 
from  the  farm,  the  shop  and  the  mill,  after  graduation  seldom 
return  to  the  old  occupations,  but  are  ambitious  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood by  the  exercise  of  their  wits  rather  than  their  brawn.  In 
other  words  the  effect  of  modern  education  is  to  put  them  out  of 
harmony  with  their  environment,  cause  them  to  look  \A'ith  dis- 
favor upon  hard  labor,  thus  creating  class  distinctions  and  creat- 
ing in  them  a  desire  to  enter  the  genteel  professions  (so  called) 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  better  fitted,  possibly  only 
fitted,  for  the  so-called  humbler  vocations. 
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Now  I  take  it  there  is  no  lespectable  vo'cation  or  emiployment 
that  is  not  worthy  the  thought  and  attention  of  intelhgent,  cul- 
turedi  men  and  womien  ,and  it  is,  or  should  be,  the  aim,  the  highest 
purpose  of  manual  training  not  only  to  give  the  individual  great 
power  in  the  way  of  self  expression  through  manual  activities,  but 
to  fill  him  with  a  desire  to  exalt  labor  by  putting  into  it  rare  intel- 
ligence, skill  in  its  exercise  and  conscience  in  relating  it  to  capital. 
The  schools  and  the  homes  as  well  should  instill  into  the  minds 
of  the  yoimg  respect  for  the  dignity  of  hoinest  labor.  They  should 
put  them  in  the  right  attitude  toward  it — put  them  into  it,  for  hard, 
persistent  and  intelligent  labor  of  the  head  and  the  hand  is  the 
surest  means  to  prosperity,  the  greatest  safeguard  against  crime 
and  the  never-faiiing  source  of  pleasure  to  ones'  self  and  useful- 
ness to  his  fellows. 
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Sunlight  and  Shadow. 

Lecture  of  PresideiTt  James  Reicl,  of  State  Agricultural  Co'llege, 
Delivered  Before  Cascade  County  Institute  at  Grand  Opera  House, 
Friday  Evening,  October  4th.  1901. 

''Hutoan  life  is  a  continuous  blending  and  mingiling  of  sunlight 
and  shadow  as  it  passes  through  all  the  transitions  of  joy  and  sor- 
row^, happiness  and  misery,  pleasure  and  pain.  There  comes  into 
every  life  the  serious  and  the  humiorous,  the  sublime  and  the  gro- 
tesque, the  pathetic  and  the  ludi'croiU'S.  However  comnnoniplace 
the  life,  it  is  made  up  more  or  less  of  these.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  'life  is  a  comedy  to  those  who  think  and  a  tragedy  to  those 
who  feel-' 

'Mn  the  marvelous  house  of  life 

Each  year  is  a  closed  room; 
It  is  filled  with  peace  and  strife, 

It  is  packed  with  glow  and  gloom. 

"There  are  hopes  in  the  hue  of  dreams, 
There  are  cares  in  their  grim  array. 

There  are  pleasures  that  g^lint  and  gleam. 
And  sorrow  in  drugget  gray. 

"For  some,  with  its  infinite  grace, 

Love  waits  when  the  portal  jars; 
For  some,  with  his  sphinx-like  face, 

Death  stands  when  the  door  unbars." 

"There  is  no  life  sO'  bright  or  so  filled  with  joy  that  shadows 
do  not  come  into  it.  As  time  bears  us  on,  there  falls  upon  each 
the  sunshine  and  the  shadows,  and  both  gO'  to  make  life  what  it 
is.  They  fall  upon  some  and  develop  beauty  and  sweetness  and 
charity.  They  blend  and  meet  in  other  lives  and  produce  bitter- 
ness and  wickedness.  Why  out  of  similar  experiences  and  envir- 
onments these  come  forth  characters  sO'  unlike;  why  out  of  the 
same  home  nest  and  nurtured  by  the  same  loving  hands,  does 
there  go  forth  the  strong,  noble,  virtuous  man  or  woman,  and 
that  other  who  has  become  a  vagabond  and  an  outcast,  whose 
name  is  spoken  around  the  hearth  in  a  whisper  and  brings  the 
pang  of  sorrow  and  the  blush  of  shame? 

"I  fancy  some  questions  will  never  be  answered  and  some  my-^- 
teries  will  remain  unsolved. 

"How  impo'sing  the  air  castles  we  build  today;  they  transcena 
the  most  magnificent  that  were  ever  constructed  and  tomorro^v 
in  our  more  practical  and  commonplace  mood  they  will  totter  and 
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fail.  In  the  home,  in  the  school,  in  the  offite,  it  is  true.  The 
husband  is  ill-temipered  and  dyspeptic;  the  children  make  you  be- 
lieve the  doctrine  of  to^tal  depravity  is  an  awful  reality;  they  come 
to  school  with  a  well-'defined  purpose  to  make  the  teacher's  life  a 
burden  and  .succeed  admirably,  or  the  customers  as  they  come 
into  the  store,  bank  or  office  are  perverse  and  crotchetty.  We 
make  our  little  world  what  it  is  day  by  day,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least.  The  shadows  outside  our  life  are  often  but  the  reflec- 
tions of  those  within.  Hbw  much  of  shadow  and  of  sunshine  has 
love  brouglht  into  human  life.  Througlh  her  tender  ministries 
have  been  stirred  the  best  and  the  worst  in  human  history.  She 
has  ravaged  empires  and  given  a  glory  untold  to  self-sacrifice;  she 
has  unmanned  Sampison  and  glorified  the  weak  and  timid  with 
heroic  courage;  she  has  been  filling  human  life  with  keenest  pangs 
and  purest  joys  :  she  has  been  investing  it  for  centuries  with  tiie 
deepest  of  shadows  and  the  glory  of  golden  sunlight.  Without 
her  the  best  of  civilizations  must  degenerate  mto  grossest  baroar- 
ism,  and  home,  that  sweetest  word  of  any  tongue,  must  cease. 
Love  has  brought  to  the  poets  their  sweetest  inspirations;  it  has 
given  to  the  artist  his  highest  theme.  From  Theocritus  down  to 
the  young  man  wbo  drizzled  in  yesterday's  newspaper,  it  has  pro- 
voked millions  of  good  and  bad  verses,  most  of  which  have  gone 
in'to  the  valley  of  the  shadow.  But  how  muich  there  is  of  sunlight 
in  those  that  live.  Love  sometimes  softens  the  head  as  well  as  the 
heart,  and  it  is  told  of  a  very  sensible  man  that  he  preserves  in  an 
iron  box  some  of  these  poetic  indiscretions  of  his  youth  in  order, 
if  he  is  ever  accused  of  a  capital  crimie,  that  he  may  produce  them 
as  furnishing  indisputable  evidences  of  insanity. 

''How  deep  the  shadows  that  have  fallen  upon  the  lives  of  the 
world's  great  men.  Dante  is  worshippied  at  that  grave  to  which 
he  was  hurried  by  persecution.  He  had  for  Florence,  his  native 
city,  an  undying  I'ove,  but  was  an  exile. 

"Ten  ancient  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead, 
Thro'  Which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread. 

"Socrates  broiught  down  philosopby  from  heaven  to  earth,  but 
the  shadow  of  his  life  was  Xantippe- 

"Hooker,  the  saint  and  sage  of  English  divinity,  was  married 
to  an  acute  vixen  with  a  temper  comipoimded  of  vinegar  and  salt- 
petre and  a  tongue  as  explosive  as  gun  cotton.  . 

"Addison  married  a  countess  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  re- 
pentance and  English  clubs  and  taverns.    The  wives  of  Addison, 
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Steele,  Dante,  Milton  and  Dryden  shed  no  g-lory  on  tlieir  sex 
and  broiight  no  peace  to  theif  firesikles.  How  brig^ht  in  contrast 
is  the  life  that  falls  on  those  sweetest  pictures  in  the  gallery  of 
liuman  life  when  the  best  and  highest  in  men  have  been  brought 
into  rich  fruition  by  the  ministry  of  strong,  nob'le  women  and 
wives-  Wordsworth  has  immortalized  his  own  noble  wife  and 
thrown  a  ray  of  sunlight  on  the  domestic  felicitv  he  enjoyed  in 
three  lines:  'She  who  dwells  with  me,  w'hom  I  have  loved  with 
such  communion  that  no  place  on  earth  can  ever  be  a  solitude  to 
me.'  W'hile  the  American  home  endures  and  love  lays  her  daily 
offering's  upon  the  altar,  there  is  hope  for  the  nations  though  we 
may  hear  the  murmurs  of  discontent  and  mourn  the  murderous 
assaults  of  anarchy  and  the  clatter  of  the  divorce  mill.  How  many 
of  the  great  characters  in  history  have  been  sorely  tried  by  great 
afflictions.  Homer  and  Milton,  who  could  see  in  nature  and  in 
life  so  much  that  was  hidden  from  the  common  eye,  were  blind. 
Byron,  gifted  ais  few  have  been,  had  a  deformity  w^hich  soured 
and  embittered  his  life.  Shelly  was  a  hater  of  his  fellow  men. 
Pope,  whose  genius  shines  forth  in  almost  every  line,  was  a  hunch- 
back. Michael  Angelo',  with  his  colossal  genius,  gave  joy  to  mul- 
titudes of  his  fellow  men,  but  he  was  infinitely  sad  and  lonely. 

"Sometimes  it  is  necessary  that  the  soul  should  have  the  great 
trial  to  bring  out  the  greatest  and  best  of  wliich  it  is  capable. 

"A  great  wit  and  humorist  w'hen  he  would  find  a  curfe  for  his 
melancholy,  was  advised  to  go  and  hear  himself,  who  made  the 
people  roar. 

'There  is  a  class,  which  would  probably  include  the  great  ma- 
jority of  us,  who  live  in  the  shadow  because  they  feel  they  are 
not  in  the  right  place-,  It  is  so  hard  to  have  an  interest  in  work 
you  do  not  enjoy.  Some  get  tired  O'f  life's  routine  and  it  is  much 
like  a  treadmill.  Mbch  of  the  world's  best  work  is  done  by  those 
who,  if  they  could  choose,  would  choose  a  more  genial  task.  Some 
one  has  said,  'Blessed  be  drudgery.'  The  musician  and  artist  have 
reached  their  success  through  drudigery.  It  is  by  constant,  unre- 
mitting toil  that  the  greatest  victories  have  been  reached  in  an 
and  music  and  science  and  literature.  It  is  well  to  love  your 
work;  it  is  better  to  do  it  as  if  you  loved  it.  Take  the  shadows 
with  the  siuishine.  It  takes  both  to  make  life,  as  it  does  to  make 
art.    Do  the  nearest  duty. 

"Lieut.  Peary  said  of  his  young-  assistant:  'He  is  a  get-there- 
sort  of  man  who  does  the  duty  that  lies  nearest,  the  best  he  can, 
and  is  always  ready  for  the  next  one.'    To  carry  a  great  purpose 
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into  our  daily  task,  whether  we  enjoy  it  or  not,  is  to  be  truly  noble^ 
truly  great.  There  are  thou'sand's  who  carry  great  sorrows  and 
burdens,  whose  only  aiini'  is  to  bring  sunshine  to  others.  There 
are  very  few  who  do  not  realize  intensely  life's  joyousness  and  its 
sadness  as  well.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  life  that  its  beauty 
and  its  strength  are  best  developed  by  meams  of  these  alteratives- 

"Not  by  basking  in  eternal  sunshine,  nor  forever  under  clouds 
and  torn  by  tempests,  do  the  graiceful  pine  and  lordly  oak  attain 
their  grace  and  beauty,  but  by  proper  blending  of  these,  today 
drinking  in  the  radiant  energy  of  the  sun''s  lig'ht  and  beat,  tomor- 
row they  defy  the  tempest  and  laugh  at  the  gale,  becomiing 
stronger  in  every  fiiber  and  with  their  roots  taking-  a  firmer  grasp 
upon  the  soil.    It  is  a  law  oif  human  life  as  well. 

''How  few  of  us  would  choose  the  path  we  daily  tread,  were  the 
power  given  us  to  choO'se.  We  would  shun  the  rugged  steep's 
and  dark  and  dangerous  defiles  and  the  multitude  would  be  seen 
treading  the  broad,  sunlit  highways.  The  same  law  which  has 
been  working  in  humanity,  lifting  it  from  savagery  and  barbarism 
to  civilization  is  still  operating  to '  prevent  man  going  backward 
again.  The  history  of  man  shows  clearly  that  where  he  is  com- 
pelled to  struggle  and  toil  for  subsistence  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess there  civilization  takes  on  a  higher  form  and  human  facilities 
are  best  developed  and  perfected. 

"In  tropical  climes  where  nature  provides  for  him  sustenance 
without  toil,  he  remains  where  he  was  centuries  ago,  without  any 
aspirations  for  progress,  because  nature  has  been  so  generous  as 
to  supply  his  bodily  wants  without  his  help  at  all.  In  the  tem- 
perate zones  where  man  must  struggle  for  bread,  where  he  must 
lay  in  stores  for  the  cold,  dark  days  of  winter  during  the  genial, 
sunny  summer,  there  have  flourished  the  grand  old  civilizations 
of  the  past,  and  there  flourish  the  great  civilizations  of  the 
present.  True,  there  are  other  elements  and  conditions 
which  must  be  taken  into  account,  but  one  law  is  seen  all  through 
human  history,  viz:  that  necessity  develops  human  powers  and 
faculties.  Go  to  the  Arctic  climes  where  cold  and  darkness  hold 
sway  for  half  the  year  and  man  is  satisfied  if  he  can  subsist.  He  is 
only  ambitious  to  accumulate  enough  tO'  carry  him  through  the 
long  winter  of  night  -and  cloud  and  temipest.  The  skins  that 
clothe  him  and  the  fish  and  oil  to  furnish  him  with  light  and  fuel 
and  food  are  all  his  care. 

"It  is  not  the  genial  sunshine  of  the  tropics  nor  the  cold  and 
tempest  of  the  frigid  zones,  but  the  Mending   of  sunlight  and 
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shadbw,  as  we  find  it  in  more  teniiperate  climes,  where  men  must 
strug'gle  for  life,  and  yet  where  the  strng^gle  brings  success  and 
reward,  there  it  is  that  the  highest  human  faculties  are  evolved. 

"History  is  but  the  record  of  the  weary  march  of  humanity 
upward  and  onward  through  the  centuries.  One  nation  aftei^ 
another  came  upon  the  scene,  lived  a  few  years  or  centuries  in  the 
sunshine  of  proigre'ss,*to  be  cast  into'  the  shadow  of  d'ecline  and  fall. 
Follow  down  the  stream  of  history  and  you  are  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  the  tomb  of  dead  em-- 
pires- 

''Living  in  harmony  with  those  laws  that  are  essential  to  na- 
tional life  and  progress,  prosperity  similes  for  a  time,  then,  tempted 
by  wealth  or  luxury,  the  strength  of  armies  and  navies  cannot  pre- 
vent disaster  and  decay.  The  poet  Gray  wrote  in  his  'Elegy'  what 
might  be  termed  the  epitaiph  ol  dead  nations: 

"The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty  or  that  wealth  e'er  gave 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

"The  great  historian  must  be  an  artist  as  well,  so  that  he  may 
see  the  great  panorama  of  life  moving  onward,  giving  the  events 
and  environments  their  true  value — now  with  the  stroke  of  his 
genius  briniging  them  out  into  the  light,  or  again  throwing  them 
into  shadow. 

"In  poetry  and  music  and  art,  we  may  see  the  sunshine  and 
shadow  that  blended  in  the  artist's  soul.  As  force  in  nature  ex- 
presses itself  in  light,  beat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  so  genius  is 
the  mental  force  which  expresses  itself  in  poetry,  music,  art,  or 
literature,  and  occasionally  it  covers  the  whole  field  as  in  the  mar- 
velous genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  in  turn  was  poet,  painter, 
sculptor  and  architect.  The  truest  artist  is  he  who  can  throw  in 
the  proportion  of  lights  and  shadows. 

"Since  man  first  dwelt  upon  the  earth,  human  life  has  been  the 
blending  of  light  and  shade.  Our  ancestors  amid  the  marches  of 
northern  Germany,  France,  Denmark  and  England  had  less  of 
the  sunshine  and  more  of  the  shadow,  as  they  lived  in  their 
rude  ruts  on  rush  floors  and  lived  merely  tO'  eat  and  drink 
and  fig'ht.  In  the  progress  of  EngHsh  civilization  there  was 
a  constant  conflict  going  on  between  the  shadow  of  tyranny  and 
the  sunlight  of  freedom'.  Oh,  the  dark  shadows  that  have  fallen 
upon  the  centuries. 
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''Ever}^  clause  in  the  English  constitution  has  been  written  in 
letters  of  blood.  Behind  the  statue  of  liberty  the  form  of  tyranny 
has  been  ever  skulking-. 

''He  shadows  every  step  of  progress.  To  the  person  capable  of 
entering  into  communion  with  her  nature  the  old  nurse  sings 
daily  as  to  the  boy,  Agazzis,  some  song  more  beautiful  or  tells  a 
more  marvelous  tale,  and  the  soul  is  filled  with  'a  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land.'  Who  has  ever  taken  in  all  the  beauty  of  these 
everlasting  hills?  In  their  grandeur  and  sublimity,  they  are  ever 
appealing  to  us-  Capricious  and  changeful  as  the  lights  and 
shadows  that  fall  upon  them,  ever  beautiful,  whether  it  be  in  the 
dawn  or  in  the  twilight,  or  when  enveloped  in  storm  or  bathed  in 
stmshine,  whether  miantled  in  snow  and  locked  in  the  fetters  of 
the  frost  king,  or  dressed  in  the  garb  of  summer,  whether  decked 
with  flowers  in  the  springtime,  or  clothed  in  t>he  russet  and  grey  of 
autumn. 

"What  lessons  they  teach,  if  we  are  but  teachable.  'D'ay  unto 
day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.' 
We  wonder  that  men  can  live  through  the  years  overshadowed 
by  these  silent  monitors,  and  be  sordid  and  vicious  and  mean.  It 
is  most  natural  that  in  those  early  days  when  men  lived  in  close 
contact  with  nature  they  should  turn  to  her  in  worship  and  thus 
try  to  satisfy  the  longing  of  the  soul  for  its  God.  They  turned  to 
mountain  and  sky  and  sea,  and  nature  in  all  her  varied  moodis  be- 
came the  embodimient  or  representation  oi  their  deities. 

"There  is  something  very  fastoinating  in  the  age  of  myth  and 
fable.  lit  was  the  childhood  of  the  race.  All  the  forces  and  phe- 
nomena of  nature  were  mysterious  and  unread.  Man  was  reluc- 
tant to  part  with  them  as  the  child  is  to  give  up  those  mysteries 
which,  while  but  children  oi  fancy,  fill  childhood  with  the  pleasures 
of  romance.  From  behind  the  shadows  you  may  hear  the  echoes 
of  struggle  and  conflict.  The  forces  of  nature  are  personified  and 
in  the  battles  they  wage  with  one  another  are  involved  the  inter- 
ests and  destinies  of  mankind. 

"Working  quietly  througih  the  centuries,  the  most  potent  force 
has  been  the  radiant  energy  which  the  sun  is  constantly  giving 
forth.  In  the  far  distant  past  through  the  lo'Ug  geologic  ages  it 
spent  itself  in  building  the  gig^antic  and  luxurious  forests,  making 
the  great  coal  deposits  which  we  are  drawing  upon  for  light  and 
heat  and  motive  power  today.  Still  that  force  is  building  up  the 
forests  of  the  present  and  the  w^ood  fires  that  warm  our  homes  to- 
night is  the  sun's  light  and  heat  of  recent  years.    This  is  a  beau- 
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tiful  analogy  of  our  human  life  and  energy-  The  sunlight  of  Gre- 
cian art  and  literature  and  philosophy  brightens  the  civilized  world 
today.  Stored  up  in  these  are  forces  by  which  they  are  still  lifting 
and  blessing  men.  Their  religion  was  but  the  development  and 
reflection  of  the  Grecian  mind  and  its  environments.  It  was  a 
mingling  of  clouds  and  sunsihine.  It  had  more  of  brightness  than 
the  early  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  or  that  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
developed  a  more  cheerful  and  hopeful  spirit.  What  sunshine  and 
charm  there  are  in  the  story  of  ancient  Greece,  as  revealed  in 
her  art,  her  literature,  her  climate  and  her  ruins. 

''Her  po€ts  have  sung  of  her  lovely,  genial  sky,  and  in  all  the 
land  there  is  no  mountain,  vale  or  wood,  no  fountain,  grove  or 
river  that  is  not  made  more  sacred  by  some  legend  or  poetic  tale. 
The  sunlight  ciud  shadow  of  art  makes  some  impress  upon  every 
life,  but  especially  does  it  appeal  to  those  who  live  in  the  greac 
ideals  on  which  it  stands- 

"The  peasant  stands  aiwe-struck  before  the  great  cathedral  and 
speaks  his  admiration  in  his  homely  vernacular. 

''The  man  O'f  culture  is  impressed  by  its  grand  proportions, 
graceful  outlines  and  beautiful  details.  Each  is  influenced  in  his 
own  way  as  he  gazes  upon  magnificent  ruins  which  tell  of  departed 
glory,  St.  Peter's — ^the  Westerner. 

The  sunlight  or  shadow  carries  its  lesson  to  each.  Both  fell 
upon  Byron's^  soul  as  he  contemplated  the  beauties  of  nature  amid 
the  ruins  of  Did  Greece.    He  sings  in  his  child  Harold: 

"Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild; 

Sweet  are  thy  groves  and  verdant  are  thy  fields, 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled- 

And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds. 

The  freedom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air. 
Apollo  still  thy  long  long  summer  gilds. 

Art,  glory,  freedom  fail,  but  nature  still  is  fair.'' 

"For  centuries  Greece  made  prominent  the  man,  and  her  great 
men  were  more  tO'  her  than  the  greatest  triumphs  of  their  genius. 
During  those  years  she  occupied  a  position  that  must  ever  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  mankind.  The  glory  of  her  manhood 
makes  her  immortal. 

During  the  period  of  moral  degeneration  which  followed,  she 
lost  her  high  ideals.  Her  people  became  trivial.  She  gloried 
more  in  the  results  of  genius  than  in  her  great  men,  the  creators 
of  high  ideals  of  art  and  literature.    Under  such  conditions,  wdiat 
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avails  hi^h  ideals  of  art,  if  manhood  geniu's  will  desert  a  people 
and  the  shadow  of  deoline  has  already  fallen  upon  her?  We  might 
easily  trace  the  influence  of  Greece  through  all  the  Christian  cen- 
turies. While  history  has  not  developed  the  aesthetic  culture, 
yet  she  has  developed  a  spirit  which  would  not  let  art  die.  She 
has  been  its  inspiration  in  all  the  centunies.  A  R'apihael  and  a 
Titian  and  a  Michael  Angelo  and  H.  Hunt  found  their  greatest 
inspiration  in  the  Epics  of  the  old  Testament  and  in  the  life  and 
teachings  of  the  mian  of  Nazareth. 

"The  mission  of  the  great  teacher  was  *to  sweep  away  the 
shadows  of  sin  and  suffering  and  wrong  arid  bring  in  the  suns'hine 
of  a  larger  freedom  for  humianity. 

"Again  and  ag^ain  Christian  church  has  lost  sight  of  the  cen- 
tral thoughts  in  his  teachings,  who  was  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  here  in  politics,  social  and  business  and  profes- 
sional life. 

"Hbw  deep  and  black  are  the  shadows  that  fall  on  the  centuries 
as  humianity  plods  on,  ever  striving  for  the  light,  yet  turning  aside 
and  walking  in  the  shadow. 

"What  a  blundering,  crooked  track  is  the  march  of  civilization. 
But  for  the  sordidness  and  selfishness  and  baseness  of  men,  how 
much  shorter  and  brighter  it  might  have  been.  .  It  has  been  a  bat- 
tle ground  all  the  way,  trampled  deeply  with*  fierce  conflict.  Em- 
perors, kings,  lawgivers,  ecclesiaistics  and  warriors  have  placed 
barriers  in  the  way  which  may  still  be  traced  by  their  crumbling 
ruins.  Sometimes  revblutions  have  resulted  in  dissolution  instead 
of  evolution.  The  keynote  of  the  French  revolution  was  liberty, 
eqiuality,  fraternity,  but  it  was  fitly  named  the  'reign  of  terror,' 
during  which  time  France  was  given  over  to  incarnate  and  fiendish 
hate  and  cruelty.  Yet  that  shadow  was  but  the  bursting  of  the 
storm  eloud  which  through  long  years  of  want  and  extortion  and 
fraud  had  been  gathering  strength.  Garlyle  says  'history  looking 
back  over  this  France  through  long  times,  confesses  mournfully 
that  there  is  no  period  to  be  met  with  in  which  the  twenty-five 
miillion  of  France  suffered  less  than  in  this  period  which  they  name 
the  reign  of  terror.  The  fri^htfulest  births  of  time  are  never  the 
loud  speaking  ones,  for  these  soon  die;  they  are  the  silent  ones, 
which  can  live  from  century  to  century.' 

"There  are  shadows  that  never  lift,  from,  year  to  year  they  hang" 
like  a  gloomy  pall,  and  beneath  them  are  crushed  long  suffering 
souls.    I  cannot  close  without  suggesting  a  lesson  we  may  learn. 

"No  nation  of  the  past  could  boast  such  a  degree  of  intelligence 
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as  that  which  exists  amoiig-  aiU  classes  of  our  people.    But  our 
social  and  national  life  is  not  all  sunshine. 

"Around  the  horizon  hang  heavy  ominous  storm  cloudh.,  which 
may  burst  in  fury  upon  us  ere  long-  The  antagonism  wnich  ex- 
ists between  capital  and  labor  contains  within  elements  of  danger. 
Men  were  never  so  restless  as  today.  They  never  felt  so  keenly 
the  limitations  of  their  lives.  With  the  spread  of  inteilhgence, 
there  is  a  universal  longing  and  reaching  out  for  improvement  of 
conditions.  Throughout  omr  social  life  are  organized  antagon- 
isms. 

"There  is  hope  in  a  noble  discontent,  when  guided  aright,  but 
when  misguided  by  the  sophistry  of  selfis'h  d-emagogues  it  may 
work  unto'ld  injury. 

"Hbw  to  reconcile  the  frictions  of  our  social  life  is  the  great 
proiblem  of  the  time.  There  is  but  one  solution.  It  must  be  upon 
tbe  basis  of  Christian  sympathy  and  unselfi'shness.  Attempts  to 
settle  it  on  any  other  basis  must  fail.  There  is  a  socialism  which  . 
advocates  the  forcible  division  of  property.  What  we  need  is  the 
socialism  which  begins  from  within  the  sociailism  taught  by  the 
Christ  and  which  hais  its  basis  in  sympathy  and  unselfish  character. 
The  philanthropihy  that  loses  sight  entirely  of  moral  conditions  is 
not  worthy  of  the  name-  There  are  many  wliose  pihilanthrophy 
does  not  extend  beyoiid  the  material  conditions  of  men.  It  may 
be  worse  than  useless,  if  it  ignores  the  fact  that  the  sure  road  to 
improvement  is  through  better  mioral  conditions. 

"The  best  help  is  to  reinforce  dharacter  so  that  a  man  can  help 
himself. 

"Another  shadow  that  hangs  over  our  social  life  is  the  insane 
pursuit  of  wealth.  Men  are  slow  to  learn  a  lesson,  which  all  the 
experience  of  men  through  the  centuries  has  been  teaching  that 
as  a  basis  for  happiness  money  is  the  most  disappointing  thmg  in 
all  the  world. 

"In  their  greed  for  that- which  cannot  bring  happiness,  tens  of 
thousands  are  shutting  out  of  life  the  happiness  they  might  enjoy 
without  wealth.  A  man  does  not  need  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
make  him  happy  any  mo>re  than  he  needs  fifty  thousand  neckties 
or  pairs  of  shoes.  The  sum  of  human  happiness  is  not  measured 
by  money.  Whether  he  will  be  happier  wiith  a  million  than  with 
a  mere  competence,  will  depend  upon  what  he  is,  how  he  got  it, 
what  it  cost  him.  Character  is  wortli  infinitely  more  than  any 
fortune  for  which  it  is  sold  or  bartered  awav.  Great  wealth  must 
ever  be  a  curse  to  him  who  pursues  it  and  holds  it  as  an  end. 
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"There  is  noithing  sO'  siuroidiail,  so  demoralizing,  so  fatal  to  high 
ideals  as  the  selfish  pursuit  of  wealth  as  the  object  or  end  of  life. 

"The  parable  of  the  torment  of  Dives  is  noit  overd'rawn.  '  The 
selfish  possession  of  miillions  without  any  thought  of  the  claims  of 
humanity  must  result  in  a  self^msade  hell  within  the  human  souL 
Heaven  and  hell  are  conditions  of  character. 

"Better  far  be  a  digger  of  ditches  and  be  free,  than  be  the  slave 
of  wealth. 

"Is  wealth  a  blessing,  you  ask.  That  depends  upon  whether  the 
man  possesses  the  weailth  or  wheitlher  the  wealth  possesses  the 
man.  The  fate  of  nations  in  the  past  has  hinged  on  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  wealth. 

"I  knoiw  there  are  many  who  would  scout  the  idea  that  our  civ- 
iHzJation  can  decline.  Mlany  w'ho  by  their  character  and  life  are 
contributing  only  to  its  decline,  would  sneer  at  the  very  thoug'ht. 

"Fancy  any  man  being  so  rash,  when  Augustus  was  making  a 
Rome  of  marble  out  of  a  Rome  of  brick,  when  her  victorious 
legions  were  extending  her  dominion,  wihen  magnificence  and 
wealth  were  increasing  on  every  hand,  fancy  one  being  so  ras'h  as 
to  predict  her  decline^  yet  ^he  was  then  on  the  verge  of  disaster.  I 
know  of  no  prophecy  which  says  that  our  American  civilization 
shall  be  permanent.  To  say  that  we  are  the  favored  of  Providence 
is  often  an  empty  boast. 

"The  conditions  that  dragged  Greece  and  Ro'me  from  their  high 
place  down  to  death  in  spite  of  wealth  and  art  and  literature  and 
law,  will  destroy  our  civilization  as  well.  As  we  look  abroad,  there 
are  deep  shadows  resting  upon  our  great  cities.  Poverty  and  dis- 
content are  seen  and  heard  on  every  hand.  Wihat  has  destroyed 
every  previous  civilization  has  been  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  and  power. 

"You  may  see  that  shadow  resting  everywhere  in  our  land  to- 
day. 

"While  there  is  miuch  that  is  beautiful  in  our  culture  and  art 
and  literature,  while  the  wealth  of  our  nation  and  the  comfort  and 
mag-nificence,  intelligence  were  never  approached  by  that  of  any 
other  people,  yet  all  these  combined  will  not  save  us  without  the 
moral  conditions  exist  as  well. 

"When  we  study  our  political  life  and  consider  how  large  a  pro- 
portion have  no  direct  interest  in  the'propcr  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  are  ready  to  sell  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder^ 
we  stand  aghast  at  the  poissibilities.  With  a  high  degree  of  intel- 
ligence and  public  honor,  a  republic  is  safe,  but  when  the  masses 
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become  sordid  and  imibruted,  a  despotism  will  stanid  while  a  re- 
public  will  totter  and  fall. 

''The  most  cminous  political  sign  in  the  United  States  today  is 
the  growth  of  a  sentiment  which  either  doubts  the  existence  of 
an  honest  man  in  public  life,  or  looks  on  him  as  a  fool  for  not 
seizing  his  opportumties- 

"As  the  string's  of  a  harp,  standing  side  by  side, 
Are  the  days  of  sadness  and  days  of  song; 
The  sunshine  and  shadows  are  ever  allied, 

But  the  s'haldows  will  fade  and  the  sunshine  bide 
Though  today  may  be  dim  and  the  world  go  wrong." 
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Literature  in  the  High  Schools. 

Paper  Presented  by  Miiss  Lucy  H'.  Carson,  December,  1901,  at 
State  Teachers'  A<ssoiciation,  Missoula. 

To  say  that  in  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  great  Change 
in  the  general  tlhinking  about  English  as  a  subject  of  study  in 
schools  and  colleges  is  to  miake  a  statement  not  so  lacking  in  im- 
portance as  in  originality.  TwO'  phases  of  this  change  are 
vital  for  the  future  of  the  subject:  the  growing  recognition  that 
Engilish  ranks  with  the  classics,  science  and  malthematics  as  a 
branch  of  learning,  and  t'he  corollary  that  sipeci'al  training  is  neces- 
sary to  teach  Englisih.  In  our  best  high  schools  English  is  no 
longer  considered  a  minor  situdy  requiring  little  time  outside  of 
/the  recitation  period;  and  it  is  not  assigned  to  a  teacher  because 
in  a  mathematical  demonstration  she  can  not  distinguish  hy- 
pothesis from  comclusiion,  or  cannot  generate  hydrogen  without 
endangering  s'dhool  p?Poperty.  'Nevertheless  it  is  too  much  to 
claim  a  universal  conviction  that  literature  as  a  disoipline  is  en- 
titled to  a  place  beside  science  and  mathematics.  Teachers  of 
subjects  traditionally  known  as  disciplinary  still  feel  towards 
teachers  of  Englisih  miuch  as  the  chemist  does  towards  the  experi- 
mental psych O'lo gist.  ''Dbn't  you  wish  you  were  over  in  the  col- 
lege of  literature?"  said  one  engineering  pTOfessor  to  another. 
"'All  you  have  tO'  do  there  is  to  read  a  book." 

Abbut  two  years  ago  the  president  of  Columbia  proposed  that 
his  university  allow  appllicants  for  admission  to  substitute  an  extra 
amount  of  mathematics  for  the  requirements  in  Latin.  Apropos 
of  this  p'roposai  the  Nation  said: 

"His  proposal  calls  sharply  to  our  attention  the  need  of  an  ele- 
mentary discipline  of  culture  whidh,  while  being  m.odern  in  con- 
tent, scientific  in  miCthod,  catholic  in  ideal,  piractical  in  effect,  shall 
also  be  such  &n  elementary  discipline  as  will  naturally  and  easily 
adjust  itself  to  the  higher  discipline  of  culture  imparted  in  our 
universities  and  colleges- 

''English  is  the  only  subject  which  can  fulfill  these  conditions; 
but  English  is  unifortunately  a  disioipline  whose  value  .is  not  yet 
cleanly  recognized  by  the  public,  either  lay  or  academic.  If,  in 
casting  about  for  such  a  connecting  link  our  attention  is  directed 
to  our  own  language  and  literature,  we  sadly  shake  our  heads,  for 
we  see  clearly  that  our  present  methods  of  studying  English  do 
not  yield  us  wh'at  we  want  and  we  naturally  conclude  that  the 
subject  itself  is  not  bro'ad  enough  or  serious  enough  to  supply 
the  place  of  elementary  classics.    Nor  is  it,  as  now  tauglit;  its 
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primcipiles  are  dogmatic,  not  scientific;  its  rules  are  arbitrary,  not 
empiric;  its  judgments  are  em.oitio'nal,  not  rational;  its  teachers 
are,  many  of  them,  untrained  and  incomipeten't;  and  its  educa- 
tional machinery  is  n'ot  yet  developed." 

The  Nation,  vol.  72,  No.  1857,  p.  85. 
It  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper  to  shorn  some  of  the  way;* 
in  which  literature,  like  the  classics,  science  and  mathematics,  is 
a  disciplinary  subject.  Alt  the  beg^inning  of  the  discussion,  how- 
ever, a  fundametnal  distinction  between  literature  and  the  other 
subjects  mentioned  must  be  recog-nized.  To  use  the  jargon  of 
criticism,  which  we  all  despise  but  cannot  dispense  with,  literatur 
is  a  culture  subject,  an  art,  and  makes  its  appeal  not  merely  to  the 
intellect,  but  to  the  emotions  and  the  aesthetic  nature  as  well- 
other  words,  while  the  traditional  disoip-linary  subjects  requir 
tellectual  power  for  their  comprehensipn,  literature  requires 
only  intellectual  but  als'o  emotional  power  even  to  understand  1 
material,  to  say  nothing  of  appreciating-  it.  It  is  true  that  emo- 
tion may  attend  the  study  of  other  subjects,  that  these  may  have 
an  aesthetic  side.  Pythagoras  is  said  to-  have  sacrificed  an  ox  to 
the  M'uses  when  he  discovered  a  certain  mathematical  truth;  and 
our  own  Oliver  Wendell  Holmics,  the  physician  speaking  through 
the  poet,  wrote  the  Anatomist's  Hymn.  But  a  boy  can  master 
the  Pythagoran  proposition  without  much  draft  on  his  aesthetic 
sensibilitie's,  and  he  can  learn  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
heart  without  any  quickening  of  the  action  of  that  organ  in  his 
own  body.  But  he  can  not  understand  the  character  of  Mlacbeth 
without  some  power  of  imagiinative  sympathy.  It  is  the  over- 
working of  this  emotional  machinery  without  the  intellectual  bal- 
ance wheel  that  brings  so  much  criticism  on  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish. 

One  essential  feature  of  all  disciplinary  subjects  taught  in  our 
high  schools  is  that  each  has  a  body  of  fact  which  the  students  are 
expected  to  master;  algebra  through  quadratic  equations;  so  many 
books  of  Virgil ;  so  many  experiments  illustrating  so  many  laws  of 
physics.  Contrary  to  a  common  supposition,  English  literature 
— not  the  history  of  literature,  not  biography,  not  philology — but 
literature  has  also  its  body  of  fa.ct.  The  material  is  not  so  easily 
determined,  perhaps  it  never  can  be.  But  nevertheless  it  is  pos- 
sible to  choose  from  the  whole  realm  of  writing  certain  classics  to 
be  mastered  in  the  high  sdhool.  For  a  number  of  years  an  at- 
tempt to  do  this  has  been  made  by  a  conference  of  prominent 
English  teachers  of  the  country.    This  conference  makes  out  two 
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lists  of  classics,  one  for  careful  study,  the  other  for  general  read- 
ing. M'ost  colleges  have  adopted  these  as  entrance  require- 
ments in  Englisih  and  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  course  in  Eng- 
lish in  our  best  hig^h  schools.  It  is  the  present  policy  of  the  con- 
ference to  leave  the  requirements  unchanged  for  a  num.ber  of 
years.    The  two^  lists  are  as  follows  : 

For  careful  study:  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Mlilton's  L'Allegro, 
II  Penseroso,  Comiis  and  Lycidas;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliatioirt 
with  America;  M'acaulay's  Essays  on  Addi'son  and  Milton. 

For  general  reading:  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice; 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar;  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers; 
Goildsmith's  Vicar  of-  Wakefield;  Coileridge's  Ancient  Mariner; 
Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns;  Tennyson's  The  Prin- 
cess; Lovv^eH's  Vision  of  Sir  I^unfal;  George  Eliot's  Silas  M'ar- 
ner- 

So  far,  then,  a  body  of  fact  for  mastery  in  English  literature  has 
been  indicated  as  definitely  as  in  any  other  subject.  But  the  ad- 
visability of  adopting  the  conference  report  is  a  never-ending  topic 
of  discus'sion  among  Englisih  teachers.  As  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
would  observe,  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides.  First  among 
the  advantages  is  the  highly  important  one  that  the  uniform  col- 
lege entrance  requirements  give  a  definite  basis  for  English  work. 
This  advantage  can  hardly  be  over-estim^ated.  For  in  English,^ 
more  than  in  any  other  subject,  is  the  school  at  the  mercy  of  the 
eccentricities  of  the  individual  teacher.  This  "unchartered  free- 
dom" might  work  no  harm  if  teachers  of  English  were  phenomen- 
ally well  balanced.  But  nature  has  not  so  distinguished  us  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  One  has  only  to  attend  a  conference  of  Eng- 
lish teachers  to  be  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  some 
check  on  individuality  if  English  is  to  be  a  discipline.  At  such 
a  conference  one  speaker  asserted  that  an  instructor  can  teach  best 
that  which  he  himself  likes  best;  the  speaker  was  especially  fond 
of  biography,  hence  he  put  much  biography  into  his  English 
course.  The  chairman  of  the  conference  questioned  whether  the 
personal  preference  of  an  instructor  constituted  a  correct  principle 
of  choice.  "Suppose,"  said  he,  "that  an  algebra  teacher  should 
say,  T  like  sim.ple  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity  best.  I  in- 
tend to  give  my  students  a  great  deal  of  work  in  them.' ''    In  the 

same  conference  another  speaker — a  woman  this  time  declared 

vigorously:  "I  never  make  any  suggestions  to  my  students  as  to 
what  they  should  read;  I  say  to  them,  'There  is  the  library,  read!' 
It  would  be  dogmatic  to  require  them  to  read  certain  books.  I 
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hate  clog^matism  oii  the  part  of  the  teacher."  The  chairman  mildly 
asked  if  the  time  might  not  come  when  she  would  consider  it  dog- 
matic to  as'k  the  students  to  read  at  all- 

A  sec'onid  advantage  of  adopting  this  uniform  course  is  that 
excellent  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  study  of  these  classics. 
Many  good  editions,  with  notes  an'd  other  material,  are  published. 
In  this  way  teachers  and  students  are  provided  with  the  results  of 
scholarship  that  they  have  neither  the  time  nor  means  of  gaining 
by  their  own  research.  And  here  I  wish  to  utter  a  vigorous  protest 
against  false  economy  in  buying  texts.  The  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics would  not  sufifer  an  inaccurate  or  deficient  text  book  merely 
because  it  was  cheap.  Neither  would  the  teacher  of  science 
use,  because  they  were  inexpensive,  nuaterials  that  made  his  ex- 
periments a  failure.  But  if  there  are  a  ten-icent  and  a  twenty- 
five-cent  edition  of  the  same  classic,  the  first  inaccurately  anno- 
tated and  wretchedly  edited,  the  second  the  careful  work  of  a 
scholar,  the  English  teacher  is  too  often  required  tO'  save  his  stu- 
dents the  fifteen  cents  at  the  expense  of  accuracy-  And  a  sort  of 
public  opinion  forces  upon  us  sudh  cheap  books  for  supplemen- 
tary use  that  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  wihen  an  occasional 
inversion  of  either  the  book  or  the  body  is  not  necessary  in  the 
reading,  or  if  Tennysons'  Idylls  of  the  King  when  opened  does  not 
prove  tO'  be  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  Annotated 
texts  of  difficult  texts  are  an  absolute  necessity.  Think  what  a 
well-edited  text  means;  years  of  situdy  of  that  special  classic,  often 
years  of  expierience  in  teaching  it;  familiarity  with  all  the  other 
works  of  the  same  author;  a  comparative  study  of  the  chief  wTiters 
of  the  period;  a  good  perspective  of  the  entire  field  of  English 
literature.  When  such  men  as  Bliss  Perry,  Professor  Gates  of 
Harvard  and  Professor  Oook  of  Yale  do  not  think  it  beneath  them 
to  edit  school  and  co'llege  texts  in  Engiish,  the  question  of  the 
value  of  annotation  ought  to  be  settled. 

Some  teachers  make  the  objection  that  annotated  texts  explain 
things  students  should  find  out  for  themselves.  We  all  have  de- 
clared that  the  editor  explains  everything  we  already  know  and 
nothing  that  we  dO'  not.  In  the  case  of  cheap,  poorly  edited  texts 
this  may  not  be  a  wild  exaggeration.  But  the  notion  that  a  stu- 
dent can  find  out  everything  for  himself,  that  it  is  an  unpardon- 
able transgression  against  pedagogical  law  ever  to  give  him  any 
direct  information  is  absurd.  No  teacher  of  physics  leaves  a 
student  unaided  tO'  discover  the  laws  of  gTavitation-  Tlie  failure 
to  distinguish  in  English  between  matters  of  fact  and  matters  of 
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opinion,  the  failure  to  mark  the  limit  at  which  individual  guessing 
must  stop  and  the  res-ul'ts  of  scholarsihp  be  accepted,  this  is  one 
of  the  fruitful  causes  of  the  contempt  in-  which  English  is  held  by 
men  of  science. 

A  third  advantage  of  the  use  oi  the  uniform  requirements  lies  in 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  course  thus  outlined.  Intrinsically 
there  can  be  no  question  abiout  the  merits  of  the  classics  chosen. 
Historically  they  represent  the  leading  writers  of  different  periods, 
while  the  list  contiains  representative  works  of  the  leading  literary 
types;  the  drama,  tragedy,  comedy  and  the  masque;  the  essay, 
biographical,  critical  and  personal;  prose  fiction,  both  novel  and 
romance;  poetry,  both  narrative  and  lyric. 

A  fourth  advantage  is  that  the  college  course  in  English  can  be 
made  more  effective  if  the  students  are  prepared  in  the  same  clas- 
sics. Few  high  school  teac'hers  appreciate  this.  If  a  college  in- 
sists on  this  uniform  preparation  they  think  its  policy  narrow. 
They  see  no  reason  why  they  sihould  not  freely  substitute  othei 
classics  for  those  specified.  If  one  of  these  teachers  who  sO'  resent 
the  restrictio'-i  on  their  freedom  were  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  selecting  classics  for  a  hundred  students  in  a  college  course 
in  English,  she  would  become  a  speedy  convert  to  the  uniform  re- 
quirements. It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  no  high  school  can 
complete  the  study  of  Shakespeare  so-  that  the  college  need  offer 
no  Shakespeare  course.  But  when  one  school  makes  a  critical  de- 
tailed study  of  Macbeth,  another  of  Hamlet,  another  of  Lear, 
another  of  Othello  and  another  of  Julius  Caes'ar,  how  can  the  col- 
lege teacher  so  frame  the  course  as  not  tO'  repeat  part  of  the  high 
school  work,  or  omit  for  many  students  some  of  the  great 
tragedies?  On  the  contrary,  if  every  student  ad'mitted  to  college 
knew  thoroughly  the  three  plays  in  the  prescribed  course,  Mac- 
beth, Merchant  of  Venice  and  Julius  Caesar,  not  only  could  the 
course  in  Shakespeare  be  easily  planned,  but  the  college  instruc- 
tor could  base  his  work  immediately  on  the  student's  attainments. 
Few  high  school  teachers  have  any  idea  how  the  college  teacher's 
work  is  hampered  by  the  absence  of  any  common  stock  of  literary 
knowledge  amo'Mg  his  students  on  whicih  to  draw  for  illustration, 
or  to  use  as  a  foundation  for  advanced  study. 

All  of  these  are  very  strong  consid'erations  in  favor  of  the  uni- 
form college  entrance  requirements-  But  there  are  some  things 
to  be  said  against  them.  Their  adoption  by  high  schools  is  on 
the  presumption  that  the  chief  business  of  the  high  school  is  to 
prepare  students  for  college.    Such  is  a  wrong  conception  of  the 
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funotion  of  the  pubilic  hig'h  school.  While  where  it  is  practicable 
the  high  school  ought  tO'  provide  a  college  prepaatory  course,  the 
higlh  school  should  remiemiber  that  it  fini'shes  the  formal  eduoation 
of  most  oif  its  studemts.  Communities  differ  in  this  respect,  and 
the  higlh  school  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 
But  even  when  we  admit  this  it  remains  a  question  whether  the 
classics  under  di'Sbus'sion  might  not  serve  as  well  as  any  others  for 
the  pupil  who  dbe-s  not  go  to  college. 

But  a  really  valid  objection  to  the  classics  that  the  conference 
has  chosen  is  tlhat  some  of  them  are  not  at  all  suited  to  the  aver- 
age high  school.  I  have  never  tried  to  teach  Burke''s  Speech  on 
Concilration  with  America  to  hig^h  school  situdents,  but  I  have 
tried  to  teadh  his  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  B'ristol  to  college  fresh- 
men, sophomores  and  even  juniors;  and  like  the  principal  of 
Emmy  Lou's  school  I  have  been  "surprised,  appialled  and  cha- 
gringed"  at  their  failure  to  undersitand  Burke.  ''What  do  your 
students  get  out  of  Burke's  Conciliation?"  I  asked  an  unusually 
well^trained  teacher  in  one  of  our  large  city  high  schools.  "Only 
what  I  give  them,"  sihe  an'swered.  A  certain  college  professor 
made  the  statement  that  if  there  is  any  English  clastsic  not  suited 
to  high  school  study — and  he  ironically  questioned  the  supposi- 
tion— ^that  classic  is  Lycidas.  It  must  ever  be  remembered  that 
intellectual  and  educational  coinditi'ons  are  not  t/he  same  through- 
out the  United  States;  that  reading  not  difficult  for  a  boy  born  in 
a  New  England  library  and  brought  up  under  the  shadow  of  Har- 
vard may  be  impossible  for  the,  boy  of  the  corn  belt,  the  literature 
of  whose  home  consists  of  the  county  paper  and  a  complete  com- 
pendium of  useful  information.  This  is  an  insuperable  objection 
to  the  unmodified  conference  list  for  many  sdhools  of  the  middle 
and  far  west.  Our  students  need  something  else.  They  starve 
on  Conciliation  and  Lycidas.  And  wherever  the  merely  formal 
comes  into  opposition  with  the  vital  there  is  no  question  which 
should  yield-  But  whatever  classics  are  chosen  a  selection  should 
be  made  that  as  far  as  definite  material  is  concerned  will  place 
literature  on  the  same  plane  as  science  and  mathematics. 

In  another  respect  literature  ranks  with  these  subjects.  The 
student  who  finishes  a  course  in  literature  is  expected  to  know 
something.  There  is  a  popular  id'ea  of  literature  teaching  akin  to 
the  deacon's  idea  of  a  good  sermon,  that  it  should  go  in  one  ear 
and  out  the  other  and  be  good  while  it  is  going.  "Don't  be  tech- 
nical. Don't  be  severe."  Try  to  gxt  the  students  to  love  litera- 
ture.   It  is  considered  heretical  to  sugg-est  that  knowledge  is  an 
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end  of  study.  As  a  corrective  to  parrot  recitations  it  has  been 
necessary  to  over-emp'hasize  the  statement  that  not  knowledge, 
but  development,  is  the  end  of  educatioin.  Wq  have  said  this  so 
many  times  that  some  of  us  have  almost  come  to  believe  that  the 
less  knowledge  a  student  carries  away  from  a  course  the  more  val- 
uable has  been  the  discipline.  Our  very  studients  will  excuse  their 
ignorance  of  facts  on  this  plea  of  not  knowledge,  but  development. 
In  a  college  examination  in  hi'story,  in  answer  to  a  question  that 
required  a  close  knowledge  of  a  number  of  related  events,  a  stu- 
dent wrote:  ''I  do  not  remember  the  facts,  but  I  think  I  under- 
stand their  significamce.''  The  truth  is  that  the  acquisition,  of 
knowledge  of  some  kind  is  the  only  means  of  gaining  power  and 
knowledge  and  development  are  likely  to  be  in  pretty  fair  propor- 
tion in  the  final  result.  Although  one  of  the  most  successful  Eng- 
lish teachers  I  have  known  says  that  in  her  first  high  school  teach- 
ing she  set  out  with  the  sole  purpose  of  making  her  students  love 
literature  as  she  loved  it;  this  motive  is  too  intangible  to  form  a 
working  basis  for  mo'st  of  us.  And  this  woman's  present  marked 
success  with  university  graduate  students  is  largely  due  to  her 
great  capacity  for  work  and  her  aibility  to  direct  the  work  of  others. 
The  English  teacher  whose  soie  motive  is  to^  make  her  students  love 
litefature,  starts  out  on  a  road  pleasant  enough,  it  may  be,  but  one 
that  lacks  guide  posts.  While  the  love  of  literature  is  a  true  high 
ideal  for  the  Eng^lish  teacher,  knowledge  of  literature  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  reaching  it.  Dispense  with  a  rather  rigid 
knowledge  requirement  and  you  have  done  mnch  to  destroy  the 
value  of  literature  as  a  disciplinary  study.  It  is  a  strange  idea  that 
while  only  a  general  liking  for  any  oither  subject  is  necessary,  the 
heart  of  the  student  of  English  must  be  an  everflowing  fountain 
of  love  and  joy. 

English  can  never  be  ranked  with  the  serions  subjects  of  study 
until  the  stu'dent  has  for  each  recitation  a  definitely  assigned  task 
that  requires  as  much  time  and  effort  as  any  other  subject,  and 
that  cannot  be  any  more  easily  shirked.  This  cannot  be  very  well 
done  unless  the  study  is  carried  along  the  two  lines  known  as  ex- 
tensive and  intensive.  Certain  classics  are  to  be  studied  minutely, 
others  to  be  read  rapidly.  In  the  present  state  of  the  subjeidt  so 
much  depends  on  what  the  teacher  gives  in  the  classroom  that 
very  few  classics  can  be  read  minutely;  and  the  teacher  cannot  al- 
ways assign  work  enough,  suited  to  the  student's  capability,  on 
the  daily  recitation  to  occupy  the  legitimate  study  period.  The 
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extra  time  can  be  well  given  to  wider  reading  less  carefully  direct- 
ed by  the  instructor. 

In  respect  to^  the  tasks  assigned,  I  wish  to  make  a  plea  for  sim- 
plicity. Teachers  of  mathematics  and  soiente  have  practically 
deciide'd  on  a  limited  number  of  truths  in  their  subjects  within  the 
grasp  of  high  school  students;  and  they  have  worked  out  systems 
for  teaching  ihese  truths.  They  do  simpie  things.  The  teacher 
of  mathematics  does  not  attempt  to  give  his  high  school  students 
his  own  college  courses  in  analytics  or  differential  calculus.  If  he 
tries  the  methods  O'f  higher  mathematics  he  is  checked  by  the  dis- 
covery that  his  student  cannot  factor  alge'braic  quantities  or  dem- 
onstrate the  theorems  oif  plane  geometry.  The  science  teacher  does 
not  attempt  courses  in  bacteriology  or  o'rg'anic  dhemiistry  ;  his  en- 
thusiasm for  his  specialty  is  restrained  by  lack  of  equipment,  if  by 
no'thing  else.  But  we  find  sanguine  college  graduates  attempting 
to  give  their  hig'h  school  stuidents  the  identical  English  courses 
t'hey  themiselves  took  in  college,  and  that  in  schools  whose  stu- 
dents with  difhc'ul'ty  meet  the  English  entrance  requiirem.ents  of 
the  college.  'Most  expierienced  teachers  of  English  agree  with 
Professor  Corson  oif  Cornell  that  one  of  the  last  things  that  stu- 
dents are  prepared  to  appreciate  is  the  difference  between  literary 
movements.  Yet  a  few  years  agO'  one  high  school  had  in  its 
course  lectures  on  the  classic  and  romantic  periods.  M'uch  of  our 
English  teaching  is  toO'  pretentious.  English  is  a  subject  that 
lends  itself  to  a  vain  show  of  false  learning. 

Hence  I  emp'hasize  the  necessity  of  simplicity  in  matter  and 
method  and  I  wish  to  plead  especially  for  two  exercises  which,  be- 
cause of  their  simplicity,  seem  almost  absurd  in  high  schol  study, 
oral  reading  and  verbal  memorizing.  When  we  began  to  study 
classic's  it  was  customary  to  conduct  a  recitation  by  having  one 
student  read  a  paragrapli  or  a  stanza  and  then  answer  questions  on 
it,  a  method  mudh  like  the  old  custom  of  lining  hymns.  We  have 
departed  so-  far  from^  that  that  reading  aloud  is  now  almost  never 
required  in  our  hig^h  school  English  classics.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  reading  is  finished  in  the  eighth  grade.  But  it  is  not 
to  teach  the  stu'dents  to  read  that  I  advocate  oral  reading  in  Eng- 
lish classes.  I  urge  it  strongly  as  a  means  of  interpreting  and  an 
aid  in  appreciating  literature.  And  it  is  carefully  prepared,  not 
sight,  oral  reading,  that  I  advocate.  Almost  the  chief  problem 
with  us  is  to  get  the  minds  of  our  students  tO'  dwell  on  a  piece  of 
writing  long  enough  to  appreciate  it.  The  preparaition  reciuired 
to  read  a  short  poem  aloud  involves  dwelling  on  the  poem  long 
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enough  to  g^t  the  ideas  into  one's  mind.  'Moreover,  oral  read- 
ing is  a  good  test  of  a  student's  understau'ding  and  appreciation, 
and  in  simple  selections  often  the  only  one  necessary.  It  saves  a 
good  deal  of  stupid  and  useless  questioning.  Oral  reading  is  also 
a  good  closing  exercise  for  the  study  of  a  classic  that  has  required 
minute  analysis  and  hard  thinking.  In  this  case  it  serves  a  double 
purpose;  it  gives  a  chance  for  the  student  to  garner  the  fruits  of 
his  labor  and  affords  a  survey  of  the  writing  as  a  whole.  Teachers 
miay  object  that  pupils  will  not  study  a  lesson  in  oral  reading- 
Some  students  will  neglect  any\thing  and  dare  anything.  I  have 
kmO'wn  a  boy  to  give  a  written  account  of  a  poem  he  had  never 
rea/d,  guiding  himself  by  the  title  and  making  very  plausible  gen- 
eral statements.  S'tudents  have  a  tedhnicial  name  for  such  at- 
temfpts.  But  if  t'he  oral  reading  is  criticised  like  any  other  recita- 
tion, if  the  students  are  called  tO'  account  for  an  error  in  emphasis 
as  sharply  as  for  one  in  literary  exegesis,  not  m'any  of  them  will 
frequently  neglect  preparation. 

Similar  statements  mig^ht  be  made  in  regard  to  memorizing. 
The  purposes  of  memorizing  pOems,  ais  usually  stated,  are  to  culti- 
vate the  memory,  to  provide  thought  for  vacant  minds  and  to  pre- 
pare comfort  for  declining  years.  The  pdme  object  in  memoriter 
w^ork  in  the  study  of  English  literature  is  literary  appreciation. 
A  certain  professor  of  English  litefature  in  one  of  our  universities 
claims  that  memorizing  lyric  poems  is  the  best  way  to  learn  to 
appreciate  lyric  poetry.  Suppose  the  class  is  studying  Tennyson's 
The  Princess.  The  poem  is  narrative,  but  it  contains  some  ex- 
quJisite  lyrics.  What  better  can  the  teac'her  do  with  the  Bugle 
Song  or  Tears,  Idle  Tears,  than  require  the  student  tO'  memorize 
the  verses?  There  are  no  particular  intellectual  difficulties  in  the 
little  lyrics.  Their  appeal  is  to  the  emotions,  to  the  sense  of 
beauty.  The  student  must  feel  these  poems.  Feeling  for  a  work 
of  art  is  often  generated  slowly.  The  words  of  the  poem  must 
sink  in.  Teachers  may  object  that  students  will  not  memorize- 
If  they  are  led  to  look  on  memorizing  not  as  a  moral  or  ethical  ex- 
ercise, if  the  teadher  takes  it  for  granted  that  committing  to  mem- 
ory a  poem  is  a  lesson  tO'  be  prepared  like  any  other,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  opposition. 

Let  me  make  one  more  suggestion  in  regard  to  tasks.  I  have 
already  urged  the  necessity  of  annotated  texits  for  difficult  classics. 
Given  the  text  the  student  shouM  use  it.  Left  to  themselves  stu- 
dents are  hkely  to  g'lance  hastily  over  the  notes  before  class  and 
then  keep  their  fingers  conveniently  in  place  for  reference  in  time 
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of  need  in  t'he  redtation.  W'hen  the  lesson  is  an  interpretation  of 
the  text  it  is  well  occasionally  to  forbid  the  texts  in  the  classroom 
and  to  require  the  annotation  of  passages  read  by  the  instructor. 
Written  exercises  in  annotation  are  also  valuable  as  tests  and 
trajining"  in  accuracy  of  interpretation. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  The  Nation's  charge  against  literature 
as  now  taught.  "Its  principles  are  dogmatic,  not  empiric;  its 
rules  are  arbitrary,  not  sioientific;  its  judgments  are  emoti'onal,  next 
rational."  'Men  who  teach  other  subjects  frequently  say  to  us 
teachers  of  English,  "Hbw  can  you  teach  literature?  There  is 
nothing  to  teach.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  individual  opinion.''  This 
is  an  entirely  erroneous  idea.  Yet  so  firmly  is  it  imbedded  in  the 
general  thinking  that  even  our  students  frequently  act  as  if  the 
whole  matter  of  an  authior's  meandng  and  staitus  hung  on  their  pri- 
vate judgm'ent.  Sb'  we  sometimes  find  among  our  high  school 
students  detestable  little  prigs  with  opinions  on  Browning,  George 
Mleredith  and  Omar  Khayyam,  opinions  of  which  the  sententious- 
ness  increases  inversely  as  the  breadlth  of  know'ledige. 

Oiur  students  need  to  learn  that  there  are  some  points  in  Eng- 
lisih  literature  on  which  they  have  no  right  to  an  opinion.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  authority  in  literature-  No  high  school  student 
of  physics  has  a  right  to  an  opinion  about  the  trut'h  of  the  laws 
of  failing  bodies,  nor  a  high  school  student  of  algebra  about  the 
truth  of  the  binomial  theorem.  The  instructor  in  English  his- 
tory does  not  consider  the  cause  of  the  revolution  of  1688  a  mat- 
ter of  the  individual  student's  judgment,  neither  does  the  teacher 
of  elementary  chemiistry  deem  his  students  capable  of  questioning 
the  truth  of  the  atomic  theory.  The  notion  that  everything  in 
literature  rests  on  the  personal  judgment  of  bbys  ju'st  out  of  knick- 
erbockers and  girl's  with  hair  in  braids,  is  equally  absurd.  Take 
as  an  illustration  the  interpretation  of  Shakespeare.  For  the 
meaning  of  many  of  Sihakespeare's  words  the  student  must  rest 
on  authority.  Almost  any  student  will  hazard  a  guess  at  the 
meaning  of  seeling  in  "Come  seeling  night."  But  we  must  know 
what  the  word  meant  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Wlio  can  tell  us 
this?  Only  a  man  who  has  read  widely  in  Elizabethan  literature 
and  history,  so  that  he  knows  tihe  custom's  of  the  times.  Again, 
take  the  words  conceit  and  office,  words  that  appear  frequently  in 
Shakespeare.  The  meanings  known  to  the  high  school  student 
are  not  Shakespearean.  Who  is  prepared  to  define  them?  The 
man  who  has  discovered  every  instance  of  their  use  in  Shakes- 
peare; who  has  read  his  contemporaries  in  search  of  these  words. 
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When  we  think  of  the  labor  invodve'd  in  the  coimpiliation  of  the  two 
hug'e  voilumies  of  Sohimidt's  Shakespeare  lexicon,  we  see  the  in- 
sufferaible  arrog^ance  of  the  beardless  youth  whb  out  of  his  poor 
pennyworth  of  twentieth  century  English  undertakes  to  interpret 
the  great  dramatist. 

Take  another  illustration.  Sornie  texts  bring  up  the  question 
of  the  interpolation  of  the  Hecate  scenes  in  Macbeth,  a  queistion 
that  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  raised  in  the  secondary  school.  But 
if  it  is,  the  student  must  see  that  he  has  not  the  right  even  to  a 
second  hand  opinion.  For  to  have  an  opinion  on  this  matter  of 
interpoiation  requires  either  long  years  of  first  hand  study  of 
SIhakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  or  the  reading  of  the  results 
of  research  made  by  other  men-  In  dontroverted  questions  of  fact 
we  have  a  right  to  an  opinion  only  when  we  have  had  opportu- 
nity to  examine  the  evidence  on  bot!h  sides  and  sufficient  ability 
and  training  to  deduce  a  judgment.  The  high  school  student 
miust  be  made  to  see  that  this  is  true.  One  of  the  first  conditions 
of  being  scholarly  is  respect  for  the  scholarship  of  others. 

This  truth  is  a  little  more  diffi'cult  tO'  see  in  respect  tO'  literary 
cirticism,  but  the  general  princip'le  is  the  same.  The  status  of  a 
writer  is  not  a  matter  of  individual  opinion.  It  is  determined  by 
the  concensus  of  opinion  of  men  who  have  a  rig^ht  to  judge  be- 
cause of  their  extenisive  reading,  intelledtual  ability  and  power  of 
artistic  appreciation.  But  we  are  reminded  that  critics  differ  in 
their  estimates  and  that  one  generation  reverses  the  judgment  of 
another.  Is  such  a  thing  unheard  of  among  historians  and  scien- 
tists? 

But  this  objection  that  English  literature  cannot  be  mjade  a 
subject  of  scientific  study  because  its  judgmients  are  individual 
rests  on  a  false  conception  of  the  purpose  in  teaching  it.  It  is  not 
a  function  of  English  teadhing  in  hig^h  schools  to  label  and  pigeon- 
hole writers  and  works,  to  station  them  on  different  steps  of  the 
ladder  of  fame.  The  two-fold  function  is  to  see  that  the  students 
know  some  of  the  great  writings  and  can  in  some  measure  appre- 
ciate them.  Hence  adverse  criticism,  picking  flaws  in  master- 
pieces is  to  be  discouraged.  I  think  it  is  not  too  arbitrary  a  rule 
to  say  that  almost  never  should  high  school  students  be  allowed 
to  find  fault  with  the  classics  selected  for  their  study.  I  doubt 
.if  adverse  criticism  should  be  permitted  before  the  junior  year  in 
college.  If  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  best  educators  decide 
what  classics  are  fit  to  be  read,  nothing  very  faulty  can  creep  in- 
''But,"  some  one  may  say,  ''you  must  teach  students  to  discrimin- 
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ate;  you  must  sihow  them  the  faults  of  an  author;  it  will  not  do  to 
send  them  away  with  the  idea  that  everything-  they  read  is  good." 
'Thrue  for  ye,'  as  o^ur  friend  'M!r.  Dboley  would  say.  But  which 
is  the  b'etter  way  to  teach  discrimination,  to  emphasize  the  good 
or  always  to  call  attention  to  the  bad?  Otir  students  are  the  most 
intolerant  of  mortals.  Allow  themi  to  search  for  flaws  in 'their 
reading  and  what  do  we  have?  Nbt  a  singile  clais'sic  worth  read- 
ing. SIhakespeare  had  no  originality;  he  found  the  story  of  Mac- 
beth ready  made;  Milton,  who  knew  English  grammar  no  bet- 
ter than"  tO'  say,  ''the  fairest  of  her  daughters,  Eve,"  cannot  be 
called  miuich  of  a  poet;  Carlyle  could  hardly  write  a  correct  sen- 
tence; poor  Keats  thought  that  Oortez  discovered  the  Pacific;  it 
is  a  pity  that  Tennyson  wrote  such  insipid  tales;  Browning  is 
beneath  contempt,  no  one  can  und'erstand  what  he  means  and  he 
did  not  know  himiself;  Wordsworth  is  positively  silly,  and  only  a 
crazy  man  could  h'ave  written  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner.  If 
emphasis  is  continually  placed  on  wliat  is  good  the  students  will 
acquire  the  necessary  disc ri mi n'a ting  sensitiveness. 

But  we  have  now  really  passed  over  intO'  the  second  phase  of 
the  subject,  the  way  in  which  literature  differs  fro'm  other  sub- 
jects studied  in  higlh  schools,  its  artistic  function.  We  have  so 
far  dhiefly  been  empihasizing  the  fact  that  the  student  ol  Einglis'h 
must  use  his  intellect,  he  must  learn  soimething.  We  now  say 
further  that  he  must  use  his  imagination,  his  emotions,  his  sense  of 
beanty.  Some  teachers  think  that  no  classic  should  be  read  that 
does  not  require  rigid  mental  application  to  discover  its  meaning. 
A  college  teacher  objected  to  using  the  Confessions  of  an  Opium 
Eater  wiith  her  classes  because,  as  she  said,  'T  always  wisli  to  give 
my  students  something  on  which  they  will  have  to  dig."  She 
expressed  a  not  uncomimon  idea  that  unless  there  is  something  to 
be  explained,  a  piece  of  writing  cannot  be  studied.  There  are, 
roughly  speaking,  three  classes  of  writings;  those  that  appeal  al- 
moist  exclusively  to  the  intellect;  those  that  appeal  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  emotions;  those  that  appeal  strongly  to^  both.  Only 
the  last  twt),  with  a  few  possible  excefytions,  have  any  place  in  a 
course  in  Bngilish  literature.  Not  to  recognize  the  emotional  side 
is  to  leave  out  somiething  of  great  importance-  But  how  to  do  it 
with  high  school  students  seems  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems of  our  subject.  We  can  assign  definite  lessons  to  be  learned 
and  refuse  a  passing  grade  if  these  are  not  mastered.  But  how 
can  we  lead  our  students  on  to  feel 
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'Tor  pasisions  that  are  not  th'eir  own,  and  think 

(At  rand'on  and  imperfectly  indeed), 

On  man,  the  heart  of  mian,  and  hulman  life?" 

There  is  just  one  kdnd  of  poetry  that  our  artistically  unreg'en- 
erate  stuidents  seem  capialble  of  appreciating,  and  that — ^strange  as 
it  may  seetm^ — is  verse  with  an  obvious  moral.  A  young  lady — 
not  in  Montana — ^left  t'he  state  normal  school  for  th'e  state  uni- 
versity, g'iving  ais  her  reason  that  the  studies  at  the  normal  sdhobl 
were  too  didacticail.  She  is  the  very  antipodeis  of  our  untaug*ht 
English  students;  they  cannot  get  their  poetry  didactical  enoug'h. 

"Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream. 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem.'' 

Is  fine — ^the  student's  critical  vocabulary  is  limited  to  fine,  beau- 
tiful and  good.  But  there  is  nothing  in  Sihelley's  little  poem  To- 
nig'ht. 

"Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray, 

StaT  in^wrought! 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Day; 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out, 
Then  wander  o'er  river  and  sea  and  land, 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand' — 

Come,  long  sought!" 

This  exaltation  of  the  ethical  at  the  expense  O'f  the  aesthetic 
would  not  be  so  bad  if  it  were  accompanied  by  the  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  really  noble  and  lofty  sentiment  of  such  a 
poem  as  Kipling's  Recesssional  and  the  common-'place  vacuity  of 
such  a  stanza  as  : 

"Meet  every  conflict  with  a  courage  brave  and  strong, 

Truth  and  right  will  conquer  though  the  strife  be  fierce  and  long; 

While  in  the  battle  be  a  soldier  and  a  guide. 

Keeping  step  togetlher  on  the  blessed  sunny  side." 

Our  student  who  decl'are's  that  this  stanza  is  good  and  that  he 
likes  it  would  be  in  his  turn  "surprised,  appalled  and  chagrined" 
at  your  irreverence  if  you  should  suggest  that  Tommy  Atkins 
would  be  shot  for  insubbi^dinatioii  if  he  attemipted  any  guiding 
in  the  thick  of  the  battle,  or  if  you  should  ask  how  a  soldier  could 
be  always  on  the  sunny  side  unless  he  kept  out  of  the  smoke  of 
the  conflict. 

It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  instructor  in  English  to  teach  his 
students  to  apipreciate  some  other  kind  of  poetry  than  the  "be  good 
and  you'll  be  haippy  type.''    I  have  received  the  expert  testimony 
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of  a  professor  of  physics  and  a  dean  ol  a  college  of  law  that  the 
artistic  side  of  literature  cannot  be  taught. 

The  emotional  and  aesthetic  side  of  literature  cafi  often  be  ap- 
proached best  from  the  side  of  literary  form,  even  through  such 
mechanical  w'ork  as  finding  the  rhythm,  meter  and  rhyme  of  a 
stanza.  To  some  teachers  this  may  seem  absurd  and  I  grant  that 
on  the  surface  it  does  app'ear  so.  H'ow  can  one  appreciate  better 
the  beauty  of  a  stanza  by  saying  that  it  is  written  in  alternating 
iambic  tetrameter  acatalectic  and  trochaic  trimeter  catalectic,  with 
a  subsititution  of  a  choriaimbus  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  line, 
while  the  rhym'e  scheme  is  ababbcc?  'Ncverrbheless,  through  such 
mechanical  work  the  student  can  be  made  sensitive  to  the  varia- 
tions of  metrical  effect,  w^hich  forms  no  small  part  of  poetic  beauty. 
The  most  logical  way  to  study  a  poem  is  not  always  the  best. 
Definite  tasks  may  be  assigned  the  study  of  this  phase  of  litera- 
ture, such  as:  Select  the  ten  most  musical  lines  in  the  poem;  give 
examples  of  tone  color;  classify  the  sense  eplithets  according  to 
the  sense  to  v^^hich  they  appeal;  mark  all  the  color  words  in  a  de- 
scriptioin;  analyze  the  figures  of  speech.  Although  the  merit  of  a 
poem  does  not  depend  on  any  student's  liking  for  it,  it  is  well  to 
let  students  select  the  passages  they  like  best,  giving  their  reasons 
for  the  choice.  It  is  true,  doubtless,  that  wc  can  like  things  with- 
out telling  wjiy.  But  aesthetic  appreciation  cannot  rest  satisfied 
with  such  naivete.  The,  attempt  to  ac'count  for  our  liking  reacts 
on  the  liking  itself  and  increases  our  power  of  discrimination. 

Of  course  much  of '  the  work  suggested  here  is  mechanical.  But 
the  first  steps  to  some  extent  must  be  so.  The  student  must  go 
through  a  wooden  stage.  It  is  true  also  that  some  feelings  are 
so  fine  and  delicate  that  to  attempit  to  analyze  them  is  to  dispel 
them;  a  too  mechanical  treatment  of  a  poem  may  spoil  its  beauty 
for  us.  But  such  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  with  our  students. 
Por  them  tlie  does  not  exist;  it  comes  to  them  as  the  result  only 
of  this  apparently  mccliamcal  effort. 

Yet  there  is  to  my  mind  a  serious  question  as  to  how  much  lit- 
erature treating  the  deeper  and  finer  feelingis  of  the  human  heart 
S'ho'uld  be  given  to  our  younger  students.  When  a  boy  in  a  prose 
account  of  Keat's  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  tells  you  that  the  fellow  came 
to  see  his  girl  and  the  cook  let  him  in,  you  feel  like  putting  him  on 
a  steady  diet  of  Smiles'  Self-Help  and  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  The 
theme  of  love  is  the  most  difificult  one  to  treat.  The  boys  look 
shame^faced  and  the  girls  giggle-  And  yet  much,  n'ot  only  in  the 
appreciation  of  art,  but  in  the  making  of  character,  depends  on 
reverence  for  human  affection.  Shall  we  exclude  from  our  Eng- 
lish courses  all  writings  with  this  theme?  Or  retaining  them, 
shall  we  teachers  act  self-conscious  and  embarrassed  in  discussing 
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th&m  with  our  studen'tis?  Or  shall  we  treat  the  theme  with  simple 
dig^niity  and  with  tact  try  to  make  our  students  respect  it?  The 
last  is  surely  the  best,  as  it  is  the  mo's't  diffilcult  course;  yet  it  is  not 
impioss'ible.  We  must  not  forg^et  that  our  students  can  grasp 
many  truths  intellectually  that  they  are  too  undevelop€d  to  grasp 
em'otionally,  and  we  must  not  refuse  to  furnish  an  intellectual 
foundation  for  the  emotional  life  ten  years  in  the  future. 

I'f  in  this  paper  I  have  seemed  tO'  give  too^  little  heed  to  the  play 
of  the  student's  individluality,  if  I  have  s'eemied  to  rest  too  much  in 
authority  and  to  take  into  account  too  little  the  intangible  things 
in  any  art  that  can  be  approached  only  indirectly,  it  is  not  because 
I  do  not  appreciate  the  side  I  have  not  presented.  But  it  is  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  me  hig^h  time  to  emphasize,  even  to  over-em- 
phasizing, the  side  here  treated. 

In  conclusion  let  me  suggest  the  place  wthere  I  think  we  have 
the  greatest  ne^d  of  individuality,  even  of  courage.  The  English 
teacher  in  any  school  ought  to  be  keen  enough  to  see  just  wdiat 
her  students  need;  and  she  ought  to  have  suffident  courage  to 
cut  loose  from  courses  and  methods  prescribed  by  other  schools 
When  she  sees  they  are  not  good  for  her  owm.  Professor  A.  S. 
Cork  of  Yale,  in  an  article  in  the  Altlantic  for  June,  1902,  says  some 
suggestive  thingis.  He  makes  the  statement  that  when  the  large 
colleges  came  to  see  the  need  of  doing  something  in  English  they 
found  their  classes  too  large  for  training  in  that  subject,  for  train- 
ing implies  small  classes.  Hence  they  atteimpte'd  two  things,  to 
give  the  students  practice  in  writing  on  familiar  subjects  and  to 
g^ive  them  lectures  on  literature.  In  some  of  the  smadiler  colleges, 
where  small  classes  could  be  for*med,  literature  was  well  taught. 
O'thers,  neglecting  their  superior  opportunity,  took  the  method  of 
the  large  college. 

rt  seems  to  me  that  the  same  evil  is  practiced  in  our  high 
schools-  The  English  faculty  of  a  large  college,  acting  under 
limitations,  are  forced  to  adopt  plans  not  ideal.  Their  successors, 
not  knowing  that  these  plans  were  in  the  first  place  a  compromise^ 
perpetuate  them.  College  students  do  not  see  that  the  institution 
follows  a  certain  course  because  it  can  do<  no  better,  take  for 
granted  that  this  course  is  the  best,  and  go  out  to  put  it  into  prac- 
tice with  still  graver  defects  in  the  secondary  schools.  We  need 
teachers  of  English  well  enough  trained  to  prescribe  courses  for 
their  classes  not  because  certain  methods  are  followed  by  Harvard 
or  the  higih  schools  oi  Chicago,  but  because  local  conditio'ns  de- 
mand them.  But  while  governed  by  local  conditions  the  teacher 
must  act  with  a  knowledge  of  what 'is  being  done  in  her  subject 
in  the  best  schools,  and  wiith  a  high  ideal  of  what  should  be  ac- 
complished by  teaching  literature  in  the  high  school. 
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